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PREFACE. 



• •• 



One after another of the remarkable men of our 
country has gone down to the tomby until the numbir 
of the distinguished dead far exceedji that of the 
living who have become illustrious. \. The history 
and fame of the former constitute the glory and 
greatness of the country, and the promise of tiie 
latter is its hope and admiration. To portray the 
character q^ the cme is to excite the emulation of 
the other ; and to depict the virtues of a sin^ 
individual, may be to scatter the seeds that will 
germinate, and . bud, and blossom, and bring forth 
simile fruit, in due season. 

For more than thirty-five years, Mr. Calhoun has 
been one of the most prominent statesmen in the 
American Union, and during that long period tiieir 
history is* woven together. No important, questioa 
has been agitated since he first entered Congress, 
in which he has not participated, or with whidh he 
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has not in some way or other been oonneoted. His 
biography, therefore, if executed as it ought, should 
be full of interest to the American reader. 

I hafe been aware, from the first, of the diffi- 
oulties and embarrassments in the way of preparing 
a memoir that would be acceptable to both of the 
parties occupying extreme grounds on the sectional 
questions with which Mr. Calhoun was identified. 
It has been my aim, however, to present all things 
truly j and, having done this, to rely upon the 
generous kindness of the public. It cannot be that 
passion and prejudice will follow the dead, .to 
disturb the quiet slumbers of the grave; and if 
these are forgotten, there can be no doubt that jus- 
tice wtll be done to the memory of Mr. Calhoun. 
He was emphatically a great man, — ^a iftodel states- 
man, — one of those who visit us, like ai^els, ^^ few 
and far between." 

He lived in eventful times, and his history is full 
of important incidents. A minute account, thevefore, 
of the details of his life would require a much 
larger volume than the present. Bat it is the design 
of this work to exhibit his character with sufficient 
distinctnpss to satisfy the general reader, and faith* 
fully to represent his course and position with reference 
to the important questions that arose during his 
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publio career. In order to aocomplish this objeoti 
I have found it necessary to insert a number of his 
speedies, that he might be allowed to speak for 
himself far more ably and eloquently than I could 
hope* to do. 

In making the selections of the speeches, I have 
preferred to take those delivered on subjects of great 
temporary importancoi or which are likely to possess 
a permanent value from their connection with the 
federal constitution and its proper interpretation. 

No apology need be offered for occupying so large 
a space with the history of Nullification. It was 
the great episode in the life of Mr. Calhoun, and 
the principle of state interposition, or state veto, was 
very dear to him. " If you should ask me the word," 
said he, ^' tlyt I would- wish engraven on my tomb- 
stone, it is Nullification." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Roman Virtne and Integrity — Often paralleled in America — Oharaeter 
of MrrOiJiiomi — "Bh IUpiitatioii--AttadvBaieBt of the People of Sen^ 
GivraUna to ]iiBH-Iiifliienp(»--*AncQstQV9-<^Hia VA^kw-^^OhfrmMfMc 
Traits— Hiai Birth. 

When Brennus, the Gallic chieftain, and the dark 
and uncouth, but stalwart; and intrepid warriors, whom 
he led forth from their transalpine hordes down upon 
the fair and fertile plains of Italy, entered the gates of 
the Eternal City, — and their startling cry bf " Vcb vie- 
tis /**— woe to the conquered ! — awoke a thousaud echoes 
in her ancient streets and. thoroughfares, in her palaces 
and her temples, — her defeated soldiery and her at 
frighted inhabitants fled for refuge to the Capitoline 
Hill, "that high place where Rome ernbraced her 
heroes.*/ But some few of the nobler spirits of the re- 
public, reverencing the mempries of the past, cherish- 
ihg its pati'iotic impulses, and practicing its virtues, 
remafaied in the Forum, and seated in their curule 
chairs, fearlessly and calmly awaited the approach of 
the enemy. 

Rode and wpoHshed as were At invaders, though 
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reckless of danger and indifferent to peril, they were 
instantly struck with astonishment at this exhibition of 
firmness and devotion, of patriotism and virtue ; and 
they regarded with awe, the sublime majesty of the 
countenances*in which dignity and determination were 
so nobly blended. These Romans were the types of ^ 
bnce numerous class, whose character has been held in 
admiration for ages, in every clime and among every 
people to whom their history is known. 

Roman virtue — ^that virtue which constituted the 
bright peculiar trait of statesmen, and soldiers, and citi- 
zens, in the earlier and purer days of republican sim- 
plicity, and whose light, though shorn of many of its 
beams, was not wholly lost amid the glory and splendor 
of the Empire, till the throne of the Caesars had crum- 
bled into dust — the virtue thus exemplified and thus 
ennobled in Rome, has been often paralleled, if not sur- 
passed, in the great republic of the West. While we 
have in some degree imitated her form' of government, 
we have also copied the traits of character which ren- 
dered her distinguished men so famous ; and it is justly 
esteemed no small praise among us, to be commended 
for the possession and practice of Roman virtue and 
Roman integrity. It is, too, a fit subject for congratu- 
lation, that^our Qountry, though so young in years, 
has produced so many men deservedly entitled to this 
high dis'tinction : they have not appeared only once in 
a generMion or an ' age, but like the branches of the 
golden tree which opened the portals of the lower world, 
when one is torn away another is not wanting,*— -when 

* Frimo atnlio non defidt altar 

▲unw. Viiga, Jftrtfifi Uk 
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one is numbered with the dead, another springs up to 
fill his place, to emulate his virtues, and to follow hit 
example. 

Not the least worthy, and not the least coiys^icuous 
among them, was the subject of this memoir. ^'For 
nearly forty years he occupied a prominent place among 
the most eminent statesmen of America. His reputa- 
tion, furthermore, had crossed the Atlantic, where he 
had himself never been, and had elicited the most 
flattering encomiums from those high in ability and in 
station. At home, among his own countrymen, his in* 
dependence of thought, his fearlessness in the expression 
of his opinions, and his unbending and uncompromising 
integrity, caused him to be generally admired even 
among those who differed from him the most widely 
upon political questions. While, therefore, his senti- 
ments with reference to matters of public policy were 
not always cordially approved, but were oftentimes 
earnestly opposed, his character and his talents were 
held in esteem in every section of the Union, and it 
may be truly said that his fame was national, and was 
bounded only by the confines of our territory. . 
^ For much the greater portion of the period during 
which he was in public life, he held a seat in the legis-* 
lature of his native state, or represented her in one or 
other of the two houses of Congress. To the people 
of South Carolina he was closely endeared, as well by 
the sterling qualities of his head and heart, as by his 
fidelity in watching over and protecting their interests» 
and his long and arduous services in the councils of the 
state and nation. Open and frank in the avowal of 
his sentiments upon the great. questions that divided 
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the pUblic mind — ^prompt and energetic — ^faithful and 
true — ^he commanded alike their respect and their ad- 
miration. 

To niost of them personally a stranger, yet when his 
name was uttered, it awoke many a lofty and animat- 
ing recollection, and around it clustered hosts of stir- 
ring associations. They looked up to him as their leader 
and their head, — they trusted in him to carry them safe 
through every emergency, and to sustain them in every 
crisis. Did danger threaten them from within or with- 
out, he was invoked as the guardian genius who pos- 
sessed the power to heal ail dissensions, and to triumph 
Over all opposition. Did the gathering clouds on the 
political horizon forebode aught of disaster, to him they 
applied as to one who could not be daunted by the 
omens that filled the souls of others with terror and 
awe ; and when the warning voice, the counsels, or the 
admonitions, of that statesman-planter, were heard roll- 
ing down from his distant home at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge over the lowlands of South Cardina, few there 
were who did not heed and olbey them. Like a gallant 
knight he was fwemost in every position of danger, and 
when his banner was unfurled in the midst of the itimid 
and faint-liearted, they raised their eyes to it in the 
confidence of faith, and turned from it full of encourage- 
' ment and hope. 

Possessing such traits of character, and uniting with 
them a commanding intellect, and an indomiitable will, 
h is not surprising that he exerted an influence so wide- 
spread and so powerful. " When a firm decisive spirit 
is recognized,*' says Mr. Foster, " it is curious to see 
how the spac% clears 'around a man, and leaves him 
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room and freedom.* * * ♦ A conviction that he 
understands and that he wills with extraordinary force, 
silences the conceit that intended to perplex or instruct 
bim, and intimidates the malice that was disposed to 
attack him. There is a feeling, as in respect to Fate, 
that the decrees of so inflexible a spirit must be right, 
or that, at least, they will be accomplished."* 

It was so with Mr. Calhoun. Without an effort on 
his part, other than the natural operations of his mind 
and character ia the progress of development, he ac- 
* quired a reputation of which* his fellow-citizens were 
exceedingly proud, as they well might be. They soon 
learned to love him, and loving, to admire and revere. 
For twenty years he was first and foremost in their 
affections, and the dearest hopes of thousands followed 
him to the silence of the tomb. In their hearts his mem- 
ory must long be* enshrined, and the spot hallowed by 
the presence of all that remained of his mortal existence 
must be to them as " holy ground," — ^like Mecca to the 
followers of the Prophet, or the meadow of Grutli to 
the peasantry of Switzerland. It is consecrated earth 
that contains beneath its T^osom 

''Ashes -wliidi make it holier, dust which ii 
Even in itself an immortality." 

The paternal ancestors of Mr. Calhoun came origi- 
nally from Ireland, that fruitful hive from which sprung 
most of the early inhabitants of the eastern slopes of 
the Alleghany mountains. His grandfather emigrated 
with his family to Pennsylvania in the year 1733 ; they 
afterward removed to Virginia, and in 1756 finally 

* Essay on Decisioa of CharMter, Letter ii. 
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established themselves permanently in the province of 
South Carolina, near the base of the Blue Ridge, and 
in the fine healthy region drained by the tributaries of 
the Savannah river. 

His. father, Patrick Calhoun, was born in Donegal, 
but was a mere child when the family left Ireland. 
Accustomed from his earliest years to sights and scenes 
well calculated to heighten the natural daring of his 
spirit, and to render him courageous and self-reliant ; 
familiar with hardship and privation, with war and 
bloodshed; he was distinguished for his boldness and. 
intrepidity, his determined energy, and his manly inde- 
pendence, — traits which were reproduced and reex- 
emplified in the life and character of his distinguished" 
son. The family were driven from their temporary 
home in Virginia by the hordes of ruthless savages let 
loose upon the frontier settlements in consequence of 
the defeat of Braddock, and in the hostile encounters 
that took place previous to their removal, Patrick was 
old enough to take a prominent part. He subsequently 
participated in the frequent skirmishes between the 
white settlers of South Carolina and the Cherokee In- 
dians previous, to and during the Revolution. For a 
longtime he commanded a company of rangers, who 
did good service in keeping off the marauders that 
hovered upon the borders of the infant colony, seeking 
an opportunity to plunder and destroy. 

His occupation was that of a farmer or planter, and 
he resided upon and cultivated the same place where 
his father's family first settled, and which now belongs 
to the heirs of his yotingest son. He was married in 
1770 to a young lady, whose maiden name was Cald 
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well, and who was a native of Charlotte county, Yir* 
ginia. Her father was a Scotch-Irish Presbjrterian, and 
wa9 one of the founders of the settlement on Cub Creek. 

The elder Mr. Calhoun was an industrious and enter- 
prising citizen. To great natural shrewdness he added an 
inquiring disposition, and^a boldness and independence 
of sentiment that were rarelj imitated. He thought, iind 
spoke, and acted for himself. He was a Whig in prin- 
ciple long before the Revolution, and when the crisis 
came, he did not hesitate publicly to mjake profession of 
"the faith that was in him." He battled manfully against 
the Tories ; he contended with them in speech ; and at 
the head of his rangers aided essentially in putting them 
down with the strong hand. Both the Caldwells and 
the Calhouns were active and zealous Whigs. As 
such, they were the peculiar objects of the red man's 
hate and the Tory's vengeance. Of three of the Cald- 
wells able to bear arms during the revolutionary strug* 
gle, one was murdered by the Tories in cold blood, in 
his own yard, after his house had been set on fire ; an- 
other fell dead at the battle of the Cowpens, being 
pierced with thirty sabre wounds ; and the third was 
taken prisoner by the enemy, and confined for nine 
months in a loathsome dungeon at St. Augustine. 

Nothing but his stout arm and intrepidity of soul, 
saved Patrick Calhoun from experiencing a similar fate. 
" Upon one occasion," — says a memoir of his son, pub- 
lished by his political friends during the presidential 
canvass of 1843--4, — " with thirteen other whites, he 
maintained a desperate conflict for hours with the 
Cherokee Indians, until overwhelmed by superior num* 
berSy he was forced to retreat, leaving seven of his 
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companions dead upon the field. Three days after, 
they returned to bury their dead, and found the bodies 
of twenty-three Indian warriors, who had perished in 
the same conflict. At another time, he was singled 
out by an Indian distinguished for his prowess as a 
chief, and for his skill with the rifle. The Indian tak- 
ing to a tree, Calhoun secured himself behind a log, 
from whence he drew the Indian's fire four times by 
holding a hat on a stick a little above his hiding-place. 
The Indian at length exhibited a portion of his person 
in an effort to ascertain the effect of his shot, when .he 
received a ball from his enemy in the shoulder, which 
forced him to fly. But the hat exhibited the traces of 
four balls by which it had been perforated. The effect 
of this mode of life upon a mind naturally strong and 
inquisitive was to create a certain degree of contempt 
for the^ forms of civilized life, and for all that was mere- 

' ly conventional in society. He claimed all the rights 
which nature and reason seemed to establish, and he 
acknowledged no obligation which was not supported 
by the like sanctions. It was under this conviction 
that, upon one occasion, he and his neighbors went 
down within twenty-three miles of Charleston, armed 
with rifles, to exercise a right of isuffrage which had 
been disputed : a contest which ended in electing him 
to the Legislature of the state, in which body he served 
for thirty years. Relying upon virtue, reason, and 

' courage, as all that constituted the true moral strength 
of man, he attached too little importance to mere infor- 
mation, and never feared to encounter an adversary 
who, in that respect, had the advantage over him .* a 
CMifidence which many of the events of his life seemed 
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to justify. Indeed, he once appeared a&his own advo- 
cate in a case in Virginia, in which he recovered a 
tract of land in despite of the regularly-trained dispu- 
tants, who sought to embarrass and defeat him. He 
opposed the Federal Constitution, because, as he said, 
it permitted other people than those of South Carolina 
to tax the people of South Carolina, and thus allowed 
taxation without representation, which was a violation 
of the fundamental principle of the revolutionary 
struggle. 

" We have heard his son say^that among his earliest 
recollections was one of a CQnversation when he was 
nine years of age, in which his father maintained that 
government to be best which allowed the largest amount 
of individual liberty compatible with social order and 
tranquillity, and insisted that the improvements in po- 
litical science would be found to consist in throwing ojSf 
many of the restraints then imposed by law, and deemed 
necessary to an organized society. It may well be sup- 
posed that bis son John was an attentive and eager audi- 
tor, and such lessons as these must doubtless have served 
to encourage that free spirit of inquiry, and that intrepid 
zeal for truth, for which he has been so much distin- 
guished. The mode of thinking which was thus en- 
couraged may, perhaps, have compensated in some 
degree for the want of those early advantages which 
are generally deemed indispensable to great intellectual 
. progress. Of these he had comparatively few. But 
this was compensated by those natural gifts which 
give great minds the mastery over difficulties which 
the timid regard as insuperable. Indeed, we have here 
another of those rare instances, in which the hardiness 
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of natural genids is seen to defy all obsiacles, and de« 
velops its flower and matures its fruit under circum- 
stances apparently the most unpropitious." 

Patrick Calhoun died in 1795. His wife was a wo- 
man of rare excellence, whose many virtues endeared 
ner to all that knew her, and are still held in grateful 
remembrance by those who witnessed the evidences of 
her worth and profited by her kindness. They had five 
children, four sons and a daughter, of whom John Cald- 
well Calhoun was the youngest save one. He was 
bom in Abbeville District, South Carolina, at the resi, 
dence of his father, on the 18th of March, 1782, and 
was named after his maternal uncle. Major John Cald- 
well» whp was murdered by the Tories. 
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Born and nurtured amid the closing 'scenes of the 
Revolution, and when its dying thunders were, still 
heard faintly echoing in the distance, the stirring inci- 
dents of that protracted contest, and the legends and 
traditions of border warfare, were among the first and 
earliest recollections of young Calhoun. They were 
often recounted in his hearing, and left their impress 
upoti his character, -in its sternness, and what might 
almost be called its harshness. He inherited, too, from 
his father, the active energy, firmness and determina- 
tion, that characterized him, and from his mother's 
family, their ardency of feeling, and their high-toned 
and impulsive enthusiasm. When a lad he was re- 
marked for his thoughtful disposition, his quickness of 
apprehension, his decision of character, and his steady 
and untiring perseverance in the accomplishment of 
any plan he -had conceived, or in the pursuit of any 
obiect which he desired to secure. 

The early trials and struggles, the hopes and disap- 
pointments, of those who are successful in life, what- 

ft 
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ever may be' the calling or profession, differ oftener in 
kind than in character. Few minds are so peculiarly 
constituted as not to require to be submitted to the 
ordeal, when in the early stages of development. The 
discipline of the young is like the task of the pruner. 
What is unsightly or unproductive is removed, in order 
that the thrifty or more promising shoots may grow 
with greater vigor, and bud and blossom with in- 
creased luxuriance. ? It is no doubt a true observa- 
tion/' remarked Bishop. Patrick, '* that the ready way 
to make the minds of youth go awry, is to lace them 
too hard, by denying them their just freedom ;" but 
when the regimen is properly advised and faithfully ob- 
served, it is healthful, and strengthens and invigorates 
the character for the sterner and severer duties of ad- 
vanced years. Chance sometimes fairly thrusts her 
favors upon those who seem little inclined to profit by 
them, but like Dead Sea fruits, though fair and tempt- 
ing without, they turn to dust and ashes within. For- 
tune is proverbially a blind goddess, and she has nevei 
maintained a very high reputation for her impartiality. 
The French have a political maxim* that " Time is a 
statesman's principal assistant." This is equally ap- 
plicable to the career of every man, in boyhood and in * 
age : — Time, Patience, Energy, and Perseverance, .like 
the brothers in the fairy tale, find nothing so difficult 
that it cannot be overcome. 

In the life of Mr. Calhoun, this truth is strikingly ex- 
emplified. The advantages which he possessed in so 
far as an education was concerned, while ^ remained 
at home, are now exceeded by those enjoyed by the 
child of the humblest citizen of his native state. The 
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upper country of Virginia and the two Carolinas was 
settled mainly by Irish and Scotch-Irish emigrants, — a 
very different class of people from the more polished 
and refined Huguenots and descendants of the Cava- 
liersy who dwelt in the lower valleys of their noble 
rivers. The former were poor in this world's goods, 
but rich in those sterling qualities of heart and soul 
that fitted them so well for the hardships and priva- 
tions of a pioneer life, and which constituted a richer 
legacy to their children than the wealth secured by their 
industry among the hills and dales of their forest 
homes. Among such a people, the means of instruc- 
tion were, of course, quite limited, and children were 
taught the rudiments of learning principally by their 
parents. 

Mr. Calhoun was indebted for the most part to his 
father and mother for the information acquired in his 
youth. There were few or no schools in the sparsely 
settled district where they resided, and the only branches 
of education taught in them were reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. When he was old enough they sent hin; 
to an 'ordinary country school, at which he learned al 
that his teacher could communicate. These draughti 
firom the fountain, turbid though it was, created a thirst 
for more ; but as there was not a single academy in the 
whole upper region of the state, and none within fifty 
miles, except in Columbia county, Georgia, of which 
Mr. Waddell, a Presbyterian clergyman who had mar- 
ried his sister, was the principal ; and as his father was 
unwilling, both on account of hi? limited means, and 
of his aversion to the learned professions, to send him 
away from home ; he reached the age of thirteen withi- 
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out having added anything to his stock of knowledge^ 
except the limited amount of information he was able 
to pick up in conversation with others, and to obtain 
from the few books to which he had access. 

At the age of thirteen he was placed under tlie care 
of his bpother-in-law, and commenced a course of 
study in the higher branches. He had but just made 
a beginning in this new occupation, with which he was 
perfectly delighted, when the death of his father took 
place. His sister shortly after died, and Mr. Waddell 
immediately discontinued his academy. John con- 
tinued to reside with his brother-in-law; but as the 
latter was absent for the greater part of the time, en- 
gaged in the performance of his clerical duties, he was 
left to depend upon his own resources for amusement. 
The plantation was in a remote district, and he had not 
a single white companion, with the exception, at inter- 
vals, of Mr. Waddell, and an occasional visitor. In 
this situation, had he fallen a victim to listlessness and 
ennuiy it could not have been wondered at. But his 
active mind required employment, and in the house 
he found what proved to him a rich mine of intellec- 
tual wealth. 

His brother-in-law was the librarian of a small circu- 
lating library, and to this he at once resorted. No one 
counselled or directed him in the selection of books for 
perusal, but as if led by instinct, he discarded fiction 
entirely, and occupied himself, to the exclusion of all 
lighter reading, with historical works. These were few 
in number, but he devoured them eagerly. Rollin's 
Ancient History ; Robertson's Life of Charles V., and 
History of America; and a translation of Voltaire's 
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Charles XII., first attracted his attention. He was 
completely fascinated with the inexhaustible store of 
information which the French scholar had accumu- 
lated, and admired the well-turned periods and graceful 
and easy diction of Scotland's great historian, while he 
hung with delight upon the thrilling account of the dar- 
ing exploits of the Swedish monarch. Having dis- 
patched these volumes, he took up the large edition of 
Cook's Voyages, Brown's Essays, and Locke on the 
Understanding, the last of which he was unable to 
finish, for the reason that he had already overtasked his 
strength, and his health had become considerably im- 
paired. 

"All this was the work of but fourteen weeks. So 
intense was his application that his eyes became seri- 
ously affected, his countenance pallid, and liis frame 
emaciated. His mother, alarmed at the intelligence of 
his health, sent for him home, where exercise and 
amusement soon restored his strength, and he acquired 
a fondness for hunting, fishing, and other country sports. 
Four years passed away in these pursuits, and in atten- 
tion to the business of the farm while his elder brothers 
were absent, to the entire neglect of his education. 
But the time was not losU Exercise and rural sports 
invigorated his frame, while his labors on the farm gave 
him a taste for agriculture, which he always retained, 
and in the pursuit of which he found delightful occupa- 
tion for his intervals of leisure from public duties. 

"About this time an incident occurred upon which 
turned his after life. His second brother, James, who 
had been placed at a counting-house in Charleston, re- 
turned to spend the summer of 1800 at home. John 
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had determined to become a planter; but James, ob- 
jecting to this, strongly urged, him to acquire a good 
education, and pursue one of the learned professions 
He replied that he was not averse to the course ad- 
vised, but there were two difficulties in the way : one 
was to obtain the assent of his mother, without which 
he could not think of leaving her, and the other was 
the want of means. His property was small, and his 
resolution fixed : he would far rather be a planter than a 
half-informed physician or lawyer. With this determi- 
nation, he could not bring his mind to select either 
without ample preparation ; but if the consent of their 
mother should be freely given, and he (James) thought 
he could so manage his property as to keep him in funds 
for seven years of study, preparatq^y to entering his 
profession, he would leave home and commence his 
education the next week. His mother and brother 
agreeing to his conditions, he accordingly left home the 
next week for Dr. Waddell's, who had married again, 
and resumed his academy in Columbia county, Georgia. 
This was in June, 1800, in the beginning ot his nine- 
teenth year, at which time it may be said he com- 
menced his education, his tuition having been pre- 
viously very imperfect, and confined to reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, in an ordinary country school. His 
progress here was so rapid that in two years he entered 
the junior class of Yale College, and graduated with 
distinction in 1804, just four years from the time he 
commenced his Latin grammar. He was highly 
esteemed by Dr. Dwight, then the president of the 
college, although they differed widely in politics, and 
at a time when political feelings were intensely bitter. 
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The doctor was an ardent Tederajist, and Mr. Calhoun 
was on^ of a very few, in a class of more than seventy, 
who had the firmness openly to avow and maintain the 
opinions of the Republican party, and, among others, 
that the people were the only legitimate source of polit- 
ical power. Dr. Dwight entertained a different opinion. 
In a recitation during the senior year, on the chapter 
on Politics in Paley's Moral Philosophy, the doctor, 
with the intention of eliciting his opinion, propounded 
to Mr. Calhoun the question, as to the legitimate source 
of power. He did not decline an open and direct 
avowal of his opinion. A discussion ensued between 
them, which exhausted the time allotted for the recita- 
tion, and in which the pupil maintained his opinions 
with such vigor of argument and success, as to elicit 
from his distinguished teacher the declaration, in speak- 
ing of him to a friend, that the young man had talent 
enough to be President of the United States, which he 
accompanied by a prediction that he would one day 
attain .that station."*' 

At the commencement, an English oration was as- 
signed to Mr. Calhoun. The subject which he selected 
was — '* The qualifications necessary to constitute a per; 
feet statesman" — ^from which it may be inferred that 
he had already set his heart upon a political career, anfl 
that he loved to contemplate that beau id^al in states- 
manship, which he afterward attempted to illustrate in 
his own career. Having taken his degree, he cot/t- 
menced the study of the law, which he regarded as the 
stepping-stone to the higher position at which he, aimed. 
He spent three years in his legal studies, and in miscel- 

* Biographical Sketch of Mr. Calhoun, 1848. 
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laneous reading. For about half this time, he attended 
the ' celebrated law school' at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
undef the charge of Judge Reeve and Mr. Gould, and 
at which so many of the most eminent members of the 
profession in the northern and southern states received 
their legal education. At this school he acquired and 
maintained a high reputation for ability and application,, 
and in the debating socTety formed among its members, 
he successfully cultivated his talents for extemporary 
speaking, and in this respect is admitted to have ex- 
celled all his associates. 

On leaving Litchfield, Mr. Calhoun repaired to 
Charleston, and entered the office of Mr. De Saussure, 
subsequently Chancellor of South Carolina, in order to 
.familiarize himself with the statute laws of his state, 
and the practice of the courts. In the office of Mr. De 
Saussure, and of Mr. George Bowie, of Abbeville, he 
completed his studies. He then presented himself for 
examination, was duly admitted to the bar in 1807, and 
commenced practice in the Abbeville District. He im- 
mediately took a place in the front rank of his profes- 
sion, among the ablest and most experienced of its 
members. Clients flocked around him, and a lucrative 
"practice was the reward of his long and severe course 
of study. Had he remained at the bar, his great talents 
must have enabled him to attain a high standing, hut 
he left it so soon that this can only be a matter of spec- 
ulation. The reputation which he acquired during the 
short period of his forensic career, was certainly an 
enviable one, and augured most auspiciously for the 
future. 

" While he was yet a student/' says the memoir be 
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fore quoted, "after his return from Litchfield to .Abbe- 
ville, an incident occurred Which agitated the whole 
Union, and contributed to give to Mr. Calhoun's life» 
at that early period, the political direction which it has 
ever since kept — the attack of the English frigate 
'Leopard on the American frigate Chesapeake. It led 
to public meetings all over the Union, in which resolu- 
tions were passed expressive of the indignation of the 
people, and their firm resolve to stand by the govern* 
ment in whatever measure it might think proper to 
adopt to redress the outrage. At that called icihis na- 
tive district, he was appointed one of the committee to 
prepare a report and resolutions to be presented to a 
meeting to be convened to receive them on an ap- 
pointed day. Mr. Calhoifh was requested by the com- 
mittee to prepare them, which he did so much to their 
satisfaction, that he was appointed to address the meet- 
ing on the occasion before the vote was taken on the 
resolutions. The meeting was large, and it was the 
first time he had ever appeared before the public. He 
acquitted himself with such success that his name was 
presented as a candidate for the state Legislature at 
the next election. He was elected at the head of the 
ticket, and at a time when the prejudice against law- 
yers was so strong in the district that no one of the 
profession who had oBered for many years previously 
had ever succeeded. This was the commencement of 
his political life, and the first evidence he ever received 
of the confidence of the people of the state— a confi- 
dence which has continued ever since constantly inr 
creasing, without interruption or reaction, for the third 
of a century ; and which, for its duration* universality! 
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and strength, may be said to be without a parallel in 
any other state, or in the case of any other public 
man. 

"He served two sessions in the state Legislature. 
It was not Ipng after he took his seat before he distin- 

'"guished himself. Early in the session an informal 
meeting of the Repufilican portion of the members was 
called to nominate candidates for the places of Presi- 
aent and Vice-President of the United States. Mr. 
Madison was nominated for the presidency without op- 
position. When the nomination for , the vice-presi- 

' dfehcy T^as presented, Mr. Calhoun embraced the oc- 
casion to present his opinion in reference to coming 
events, as bearing on the nomination. He reviewed 
the state of the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain and France, th6 two great belliger- 
ents which were then struggling for mastery, and in 
their struggle trampling on the rights of neutrals, and 
especially ours ; he touched oh the restrictive system 
"Which had been resorted to by the government to pro- 
tect our rights, and expressed his doubt of its efficacy, 
and the conviction that a war with Great Britain 
ivould be unavoidable. *It was,' he said, *in this 
state of things, of the utmost importance that the 
ranks of the Republican party should be preserved un- 
disturbed and unbroken by faction or discord.' He 
thfen adverted to the fact, that a discontented portion 
6f the party had given unequivocal evidence of rally- 
ing round the name of the venerable vice-president, 
George Clinton (whose re-nomination was proposed), 
and of whom he spoke highly ; but he gave it as his 
bpini6h, that should he be nommated and reelected, he 
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would become the nucleus of all the discontented 
portion of the party, and thus make a formidable divi- 
sion in its ranks should the country be forced into war. 
These persons, he predicted, would ultimately rally 
under De Witt Clinton, the nephew, whom he de- 
scribed as a man of distinguished talents and aspiring 
disposition. To avoid the danger, he suggested for 
nomination the name of John Langdon, of New Hamp- 
shire, of whom he spoke highly both as to talents and 
patriotism. 

" It was Mr. Calhoun's first effort in a public capacity. 
The manner and matter excited great applause; and 
when it is recollected that these remarks preceded the 
declaration of war more than three years, and how 
events happened according to his anticipations, it 
affords a striking proof of that sagacity, at so early a 
period, for which he has since been so much distin- 
guished. It at onc6 gave him a stand among the most 
distinguished members of the Legislature. During the 
short period he remained a member, he originated and 
carried through several measures, which proved in 
practice to be salutary, and have become a pemnanent 
portion of the legislation of the state." 

His course in the Legislature secured him an ex- 
traordinary degree of popularity and influence in the 
section of the state in which he resided. His constit- 
uents were especially proud of him, and many there 
were at that early era of his fortunes, who predicted 
for him a brilliant destiny ; and, in truth, the promise 
of his life and conduct warranted these high expecta- 
tions. *' Give a man nerve," says an eloquQ||t writer, 
** a presence* sway over language, and, above all« en* 
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thusiasm, or the skill to stimulate it ; start him in the 
public arena with these requisites, and ere many years, 
perhaps many months, have passed, you will either see 
him in high station, or in a fair way of rising to it."* 

In none of these essentials to success was Mr. Cal- 
houn wanting, as those who knew him will promptly 
bear witness. He had nerve and intrepidity, enthu- 
siasm, the air of one born to command, and fine argu- 
mentative powers ; and his words were like the verba 
a'^dentia of Cicero, captivating and convincing, melt- 
ing all hearts and fairly burning into every ear that 
listened. 

Ai^ is well known, the members of the twelfth Con- 
gress were generally selected with particular reference 
to the apprehended war with Great Britain. The 
prominent stand taken by Mr. Calhoun in the Legisla- 
ture had drawn public attention to him> and the Repub- 
licans of his congressional district demanded his selec- 
tion as their representative. He accordingly presented 
himself before the people for their suffrages, and in the 
fall of 1810 was elected by a triumphant majority over 
his opponent. 

* fVanois' Orators of the Age. 
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Enters the House of RepreseDtatiyes — Appointed on the Committee of 
Foreign Affiura — Speech on the War-«His Oharaeter— Standing— • 
Sapport of Madison's Administration and the 'War Measures— The 
Restrictive System — Remarks of Mr. Calhoun — Course in regard to 
the Embargo— Speech on the Ix>an BilL 

However true it may be that the Jay treaty was the 
best that could have been obtained from the British 
ministry at the time it was concluded, it is equally cer- 
tain that it only relieved the administrations of Wash- 
ington and Adams from the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments in our foreign relations against which Mr. Jef- 
ferson was scarcely able to maintain himself, a^d which 
at one time threatened to overthrow the administration 
of his successor. All the troublesome questions which 
had been so long postponed or evaded were inherited 
by Madison as a legacy, and further delay in their set- 
tlement was no longer possible. Happiness and pros- 
perity smiled upon the home industry of the country ; 
peace and contentment dwelt in all her borders ; but the 
dark shadow thrown from the other side of the Atlantic 
fell upon and clouded everything that was so bright and 
fair. 

The first session of the twelfth Congress commenced 
on the 4th day of November, 1811,ir-the two Houses 
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having been called tc^ether, by executiye proclamation, 
in advance of the regular day fixed upon by law for the 
commencement of the session, on account of the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs. Mr. Calhoun took «his seat in 
the House of. Representatives at the opening of the se;i- 
sion. He was still a young man, being only in his 
thirtieth year, but he wps not entirely unknown even 
among the many aistinguished members of the House. 
His talents and the zeal and ability which he had oftea 
manifested in defending the administration, mid advo- 
cating decisive measures of resistance in opposition to 
the grasping policy of Great Britain, induced his ap- 
pointment by the then Speaker,, Henry Clay, to the 
second place on the Committee of Foreign Affairs. The 
chairman of the cfbmmittee . was Peter B. Porter, of 
New York. ^ 

Mr. Calhoun's debut as a speaker was made on the 
19th of December, 1811, during the debate on the reso- 
lutions reported from the committee of which he was a 
member, in. the month of November previous, author- 
izing immediate and active preparations for war. Able 
speeches in behalf of the resolutions had already been 
delivered by Mr. Porter and Mr. Grundy, and it de- 
volved on Mr. Calhoun to reply to the tirade of abuse 
and invective which the eloquent and versatile John 
Randolph had poured out on the policy shadowed forth 
in the resolutions. Mr. Calhoun had before submitted 
a few remarks on the Apportionment Bill, but had not 
attempted anything like a set speech. A report of his 
speech on the resolutions of the committee has been 
preserved, and it will amply testify how well he main- 
tained the reputation which had preceded him, and ren- 
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dered justice to himself and to the people whom bo 
represented. 



SPEECH ON THE WAE RESOLUTIONS. 

Hk. Sfeakes — I understood the opinion of the Ckimmittee on Foreign 
Relations differently from "wfiat the gentleman from Yirginia (Mr. Ran- 
dolph) has stated to be his ijnpressioo. I certainly trnderfiAciod tbatHbft 
committee recommended the measures now belore the house as a pKp- 
aration for war ; and such, in fact, was its express resolip^e, agreed to^ 
I believe, by every member except that gentleman. I do mt attribute 
any wilful misstatement to him, but consider it the efifisct of inadTertency 
or mistake. Indeed, the report could mean Dotliing but war or emptf 
menace. I hope no member is in favor of the latter. A bullying; 
menacing system has everything to condemn and nothing to recommend 
it — ^in expense it almost rivals war. It excites contemjit abroad and 
destroys confidence at home. Menaces are serious tiungs, which ougbt 
to be resorted to with as much caution and seriousness as war itiel^ 
and should, if not successful, be invariably followed by war. It was 
not the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy) that made this a war 
question. The resotve eontcimplates an additional regular foroe; a 
measure confessedly improper but an a prepaltatioii for war, lint un- 
doubtedly necessary in that event Sir, I am not insensible to the 
weighty importance of this question, for the first time siriiniitted to "008 
liouse, to compel a redress oT our long list of complaints against one of 
the belligerents. According to my mode of thinking, the more seridOs 
the question, my oonvictiofis to support it mustbe the stronger and more 
unalterable. War, in onr country, ought never to be resorted to but 
when it is clearly justifiable and necessary ; so much bo|» not to reqnhie 
the aid of logic to convince our understanding, nor the ardor Of elo- 
quence to inflame our passions. There are many reasons why tins 
country ehoidd never resort to it but for causes the most urgent and 
necessary. It is sufficient that, under a government like CHirs, none bnt 
such will justify it in the eyes of the people ; and were I not ssifisfied 
that such isf the present ca^e, I certainly would be no adv^eate cf the 
proposition now before the house. 

Sir, I migjit prove the war, should it IqHow, to be justifiable, by the 
express admission of the gentleman from Virginia; and neoeasary, kf 
fiiets undoubted and universally admitted, such as he did not Attoqit 
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io co ptf ove r t Th« extent, doratioii, and chanuster of the injuries re- 
ceiyed ; the fiulnre of those peaceful means heretofore resorted to finr 
the redress of our wrongs, are my proofs that it is necessary. Why 
dtould I mention the impressment of our seamen— depredation on every 
hranch of our commerce, including the direct export trade, continued for 
years, and made under laws which professedly undertake to regulate 
our trade with other nations ? — ^negotiation, resorted to again and again, 
tiU it hecame hopeless, and the restrictive system persisted in to avoid 
trar, antl in the vain expectation of returning justice ! The evil stall 
continued to grow, so that each successive year exceeded in enormity the 
preceding. The question, even in the opinion and admission of our op- 
ponents, is reduced to this single point: which shall we do, abandon or 
defend our own commercial and maritime rights, and the personal 
liberty of our citizens employed in exercising them ? .These rights are 
vitally attacked, and war is the only means of redress. The gentleman 
from Virginia has suggest^ none, unless we consider the whole of his 
speech as recoipmending patient and resigned submission as the best 
remedy. It is for the house to decide which o{ t^ alternatives ought to 
be embraced. .1 hope the decision is made already, by a higher authority . 
than the voice of any man. It is not in the power of speech to infuse 
the sense of independence and honor. To resist wrong is the instinct 
of nature; a generous -nature, that disdains tame submission. 

This part of the subject is so imposing as to enforce silence even on 
the gentlanan from Virginia. He dared not to deny his country's 
wrongs or vindicate the conduct of her enemy. But one part only of his 
ilgiUlkent had any^ the most remote relation to this point He would 
not say that we had not* a good cause for war, but insisted that it was 
our duty to define that cause. If ho means that this house ought, at this 
stage. of its proceedings, rf>r any other, to specify any particular viola- 
tion of our rights to the exclusion of all others, he prescribes a course 
which neither good sense nor the usage of nations warrants. When we 
contend, let us contend for all our rights — ^the doubtful and the certain, 
the unimportant and essential It is as easy to contend, or even more 
BO, for the whole as for a part At the termination of the contest, secure 
all that our wisdom, and valor, and the fortune of war will permit. 
This is the dictate of common sense, and such, also, is the usage of na- 
tions. The single instance, alluded to, the endeavor of Mr. Fox to com« 
pel Mr. Pitt to define the object of the war against France, will not 
■apport the gentleman from Virginia in his position. That was an ex- 
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Iraordinary war for an extraordinary ptirpose, and was not goyemed by 
the usual ruleft It was not for oonqnest or for redress of injury, but to 
impose a government on France which she refused to recetve — an object 
BO detestable that an avowal dare not be made. 

I might here rest the question. The affirmative of the proposition is 
established. I cannot but advert^ however, to the complaint of the 
gentleman from Virg^inia, when he was first up on this question. He 
said he found himtelf reduced to the necessity of supporting the negative 
side of the question before the affirmative was established. Let metdl 
that gentleman that there is no hardship in his case, ^t is not every 
affirmative that ought t^ be proved. Were I to affirm that the house 
is now in session, would it be reasonable to ask for proof! He who 
would deny its proof, on him would be the proof of so extraordinary a 
negative. How, then, could tiie gentleman, after his admii^on, and 
with the fiu^ before him and the nation, complain f The causes fae 
sudi as to warrabt, or, rather, to make it indispensable in any nation 
not absolutely dependent to defend its rights by arms. Let him, then, 
show the reason why we ought not so to defend ourselves. On him, 
then, is the burden of proof This he has attempted. He has en- 
deavored to support his negative. Before I proceed to answer him 
particiitoly, let me call the attention of the house to one circumstance, 
that alnAst the whole of his arguments consisted of an enumeration of 
the evils always incidental to war, however just and necessary; and 
that, if they have any force, it is calculated to produce unqualified sub- 
missiob.to every species of insult and injury. I do not feel myself 
bound to answer arguments of that description, and if I should alltriele 
them, it will be onlyinddentally, and not for the purpose of ■eriooi 
refutation. 

The first alignment which I shall notice is the unprepared state of the 
country. Whatever weight this argument might have in a question oi 
immediate war, it surely has little in that of preparation for it If our 
country is unprepared, let us prepare as soon as possible. Let the 
gentleman submit his plan, and if a reasonable one, I doubt not it will 
be supported by the house. But, Sir. let us admit the fact with the 
whole force of the argument ; I ask, whose is the fault f Who has been 
A member for many years past, and has seen the defenceless state 
of his country, even near home, under his own eyes, without a single 
endeavor to remedy so serious an evil t Let him not say, ** I have acted 
in a miDority.'' It is not less the duty of the minority than a omjority 
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(o eiwUMror io defend the ooustry. Por that purpose priiKapaUy wn 
mre sent here, imd'not fos that of oppodtun. 

We are next told of the expenses of the.war, and that people yf'Hl 
not pay taxes. Why not I Is it a want of means! What, with 
1,000,000 tons of shipping; a oommeroe of $100,000,000 annually; 
manufactures yielding a yearly product of $160,000,000, and agricul- 
ture thrice that amount ; shall we, with such great resources, be told 
that the country wants ability to raise and support 10,000 or 16,000 
additional regulars t No : it has the ability, that is admitted ; but will 
it not have the disposition t Is not our course just and necessary t 
Shall we, then, utter this libel on the people I Where will proof be 
found of a fact so disgraceful I It is said, in the history of -the coun- 
try tweWe or fifteen years ago. The case is not parallel. The ability 
of the country is greatly increased since. The whiskey tax was unpop- 
ular. But, as well as my memory serves me, the objection, was not so 
much to the tax or its amount as the mode of collecting it. The peo- 
ple were startled by the .host of officers, and their love of. liberty 
shocked with the multiplicity of regulations. We, in the spirit of im- 
itation, copied from the most oppressive part of the European laws on 
the subject of taxes, and imposed on a young and virtuous people the 
severe provisions made necessary by corruption and the long practice 
oif evasion. If tax^ should become necessary, I do not he«tate to 
say the people will pay cheerfully. It is for their government and 
their cause, and it would be their interest and duty to pay. But i> 
may be, and I believe was said, that the people will not pay taxes, be 
causa the rights violated are not worth defending, or that the defence 
will cost more than the gaia Sir, I here enter my solemn protest 
against this low and " calculating avarice" entering this hall of legisla- 
tion. It is only fit for shops and counting-houses, and ought not to dis- 
grace the seat of power by its squalid aspect. Whenever it touches 
sovereign power, the nation is rmned. It is too short-sighted to defend 
itselt It is a compromising spirit, always ready to yield a part to 
save the residue. It is too timid to have in itself the laws of self- 
preservation. Sovereign power is never safe but under the shield of 
honor. There is, sir, one principle necessary to make us a great peo- 
ple — ^to produce, not the form, but real spirit of union, and that is to 
protect every citizen in tlie lawful pursuit of his business. He will 
then feel that he is backed by the government — ^that its arm is his arm. 
He Hhsa will rejoice in its increased strength and prosperity. Froteo- 
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Htm and patriotism are rectprocaL This is the way wUch haa loci 
nations to greatness. Sir, I am not versed in this calculating poii<^ 
and will not» therefore, pretend to estimate in dollars and cents the 
value of national independence. I cannot measure in shiUiqgs and 
pence the misery, the stripes, and the slavery of our impressed sea- 
men ; nor even the value of our shipping, commercial and agricultural 
losses, under the orders in council and the British system of blockade. 
In thus expressing myself, I do not intend to condemn any prudent 
estimate of the means of a country before it enters on a war. That is 
wisdom, the other folly. The gentleman from Virginia has not failed 
to touch on the calamity of war, that fruitful source of declamation, by 
which humanity is made the advocate of submission. If he desires to 
repress the gallant ardor of our countrymen by such topics, let me 
inform him that true courage regards only the cause ; that it is just 
and necessary, and that it contenms the sufferings and dangers of war. 
If he really wisHes well to the cause of humanity, let his eloquence be 
addressed to the British minister, and not the American Congress. 
Tell them that, if they persist in such daring insult and outrage to a 
neutral nation, however inclined to peace, it will be bound by honor 
and safety to resist ; and their patience and endurance, however gfr^t^ 
wiU be exhausted ; that the calamity of war will ensue, and that they, 
and not we, in the opinion of the world, will be answerable for all its 
devastation and misery.* Let a regaf d to the interest of humanity stay 
the hand o^ injustice, and my life on it, the gentleman will not find it 
difficult to dissuade his countrymen from nishing into the bloody scenes 
of war. 

We are next told of the danger of war^ We are ready to acknowl- 
edge its hazard and misfortune, but I cannot think that we have any 
extraordinary danger to apprehend, at least none to warrant an acqui- 
escence in the injuries we have received. On the contrary, I believe 
no war would be less dangerous to internal peace or the safety of the 
country. Bat we are told of the black population of the Southern 
States. As far as the gentleman from Virginia speaks of his own per- 
sonal knowledge, X shall not question the correctness of his statement 
I only regret that such Is the state of apprehension in his part of the 
country. Of the southern section, I too have some personal knowl- 
edge, and can say that in South CaroUna no such fears, in any part^ are 
felt But, sir, admit the gentleman's statement : will a war with Qre«t 
Britain inerease the danger? Will the country be less able tosnpipD^w 
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insorreetions t Had we anything to fear from that quarter — ^which I 
do not believe— ^in my opinion, thq^ period of the greatest safety is 
during a war, unless, indeed, the enemy should make a lodgment in 
the country. It is in war that the country would be most on its guard, 
our militia the best prepared, and the standing army the greatest 
Even in our Revolution, no attempts were made at insurrection by that 
portion of our population ; and, however the gentleman may alarm 
himself with the disorganizing effects of French principles, I cannot 
think our ignorant blacks have fiftlt much of their baneful influence. I 
dare say more than one half of them never heard of the Frendi Rev- 
olution. 

But as great as he regards the danger from our slaves, the gentle- 
man's fears end not there — ^the standing army is not less terrible to 
him. Sir, I think a regular force, raised for a period of actual hostili- 
^es, cannot properly be called a standing army. There is a just dis- 
tinction between such a force and one raised as a permanent peace 
establishment. Whatever would be the composition of the latter, I 
hope the former will consist of some of the best materials of the 
country. The ardent patriotfsm of our young men, and the liberal 
boupty in land proposed to be given, will impel them to join their coun- 
try's standard, and to fight her battles. They will not forget the citi- 
zen in the soldier, and, in obeying their officers, learn* to contemn their 
government and Constitution. In our officers and soldiers we will find 
pati^tism no less pure and ardent than in the private citizen ; but if 
they should be as depraved as'^as been represented, what have we to 
fear from 25,000 or 80,000 regulars? Where will be the boasted 
militia of the gentleman ? Can 1,000,000 of militia be overpowered 
by 80,000 regulars ? If so, how can we rely on them against a foe in- 
vading our country ? Sir, I have no such contemptuous idea of our 
militia : their untaught bravery is sufficient to crush all foreign and in- 
ternal attempts on their country's liberties. 

But we have not yet come to the end of the chapter of dangers. 
The gentleman's imagination, so fruitful on this subject, conceives thai 
our Constitution is not calculated for war, and that it cannot stand its 
rude shock. Can that be- so ? If so, we must then depend upon the 
commiseration or contempt of other nations for our existence. The 
Constitution, then, it seems, has failed in an essential object : " to pro- 
^de lor the common defence." No, says the gentleman, it is competent 
to a defensive, but not an offensive war. It is not necessary for me to 
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expose the fiedlacj of this argument Why make the distinctioii in this 
case ? Will he pretend to say that this is a» offensive war — a war of 
conquest ? Tes, the gentleman has ventured to make this assertion, 
and for reasons no less extraordinary than the assertion itselC He 
says,' our rights are violated on the ocean, and that these violations 
affect our shipping and commercial rights, to which the Canadas have 
no relation. The doctrine of retaliation has been much abused of late, 
by an unreasonable extension of its meaning. We have now to wit- 
ness a new abuse : the gentleman from Virginia has limited it down to 
a point. By his rule, if you receive a blow on the breast, you dare not 
return it on the head ; you are obliged to measure and return it on the 
precise point on which it was received. If you do not proceed with 
this mathematical accuracy, it ceases to be self-defence — ^it becomes an 
unprovoked attack. 

. In speaking of Canada, the gentleman from Virginia introduced the 
name of Montgomery with much feeling and interest Sir, there is 
danger in that name to the gentleman's argument It is sacred to hero- 
ism! it is indignant of submission! It calls our memory beck to the 
time of our Revolution — to the Congress of 1774 and 17^5. Suppose a 
member of that day had rose and urged all the arguments which we 
have heard on this occasion — ^had told that Congress your contest is 
about the right of laying a tax — ^that the attempt on Canada had noth- 
ing to do with it — ^that the war would .be expensive — itk^t danger and 
devastation would overspread our country — and that the power of 
Great Briiain was irresistible. With what sentiment, think you, would 
such doctrines have been then received t Happy for us, they had no 
force at that period of our country's glory. Had such been acted on, 
atna hall would never have witnessed a great people convened to de- 
liberate for the general good ; a mighty empire, with prouder prospects 
than any nation the sun ever shone on, would not have risen in the 
West No! we would have < been \>ase, subjected colonies, governed 
by that imperious rod which Britain holds over her distant provinces. 

The gentleman attributes the preparation for war to everything bat 
its true cause. He endeavors to find it in the probable rise in the price 
of hemp. He represents the people of the Western States as willing 
to plunge our country into war for such interested and base motives. 
1 will not reason this point I see the cause of their ardor, not in 
■ach unworthy motives, but in their known patriotism and disinter* 
eitednesa. 
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Ko less mercenaiy is tbe reason which he attributes to the Southern 
States. He says that the Non-importation Act has reduced cotton to 
nothing, which has produced a feverish impatience. Sir, I acknowledge 
the cotton of our pLmtations is worth but little, but not for the cause 
assigned by the gentleman. The people of that section do not reason 
as he does ; they do not attribute it to the efforts of their government 
to maintain the peace and independence of their country : they see in 
the low price of their produce the hand of foreign injustice ; they know 
well, without the market of the Continent, the deep and steady current 
of our supply will glut that of Great Britaia They are not prepared 
for the colonial state to which again that power is endeavoring to re« 
duce us. The manly spirit of that section will not submit to be regula- 
ted by any feieign power. 

The love of France and the hatred of England have also been assigned 
as the cause of the present measure. France has not done us justice, 
says the gentleman from Virginia, and how can we, without partiality, 
resist the aggressions of England ? I know, Sir, we have still cause of 
complaint against France, but it is of a different character frdm that 
against England. She professes now to respect our rights ; and there 
cannot be a reasonable doubt but that the most objectionable parts of 
her decrees, as far as they respect us, are repealed. We have already 
formally acknowledged this to be a fact But I protest against the 
principle from which his conclusion is drawn. It is a novel doctrine, 
and nowhere avowed out of this house, that you cannot select your an- 
tagonist without being guilty of partiality. Sir, when two invade your 
rights, you may resist both, or either^ at your pleasure. The selection 
is regulated by prudence, and not by right The stale imputation of 
partiality for France is better calculated for the columns of a newspaper- 
than for the walls of this house. 

The gentleman from Virginia is at a loss to account for what he calls 
our hatred to England. He asks, how can we hate the country of 
Locke, of Newtouj JSampden, and Chatham ; a country having the same 
language and customs with ourselves, and descended from a commoa 
ancestry ? Sir, the laws of human affections are steady and unifomi* 
If we have so much to attach us to that country, powerful indeed must 
be the cause which has overpowered it Yes, there is a cause strong 
enough ; not that occult, courtly affection, which he has supposed to be 
entertained for France, but continued and unprovoked insult and ii^uiy: 
a cause bo manifest that he had to exert much ingcDiiity to oT«rlo6k it 
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Bat the genfleman, in his eager admiration <if Bngiand, liaa Hot ben 
mfficientfy guarded in his argument Has he reflected oo ihe came of 
that admiration f Has he examined the reasons for our high regard ftr 
her Chatham f It is his ardent patriotism-^his heroic courage, which 
could not brook the least insult or injury offered to his country, bat 
thought that her interest and her honor ought to be yindicated, be the 
bazardand expense vhat they might I hope, vhen we are called oo 
to admire, we shall also be asked to imitate. I hope the gentlenum 
does not wish a monopoly of those great virtues for England. 

The balance of power has also been introduced as an argument for 
submission. England is said to be a barrier against the military des- 
potism of France. There is. Sir, one great error in our legislation ; w« 
are ready, it would seem from this argument^ to watch over the interests 
of foreign nations, while we grossly neglect our own immediate concerns. 
This argument, drawn from the balance of power, is well calculated 
Tor the British Parliament, but is not at all suited to the American 
Congress. Tell the former that they have to contend with a mighty 
pow», and if they persist in injury and insult to the American pec^le, tfa^ 
will compel them to throw their weight into the scale of their enemy. 
Paint the danger to them, and if they will desist from injuring us, I an- 
swer for it, we will not disturb the balance of power. But it is absurd 
fa us to talk about it, while they, by their conduct, smile with con- 
tempt at what they regard as our simple, good-natored yaaitj. It, 
however, in the contest, it should be found that they underrate us, 
which I hope and believe, and that we can affect the balance of power, 
it will not be difficult for us to obtain such terms as our rights demand. 

I, Sir, will now conclude, by adverting to an argument of the gentle- 
man used in debate on a preceding day; He asked, why not dedara 
war immediately t The answer is obvious^because we are not yet 
prepared. But, says the gentleman, such language as is held here 
will provoke Great Britain to commence hostilities. I have no such 
fears. She knows well that such a course would unite all parties here 
— a thing which, above all others,, she most dreads. Besides, such has 
been our past conduct, that she will stfll calculate on our patience lud 
submission till war is actually commenced. 

If any of Mr. Calhoun's friends had previously been 
iliclined'to doubt his ability to take and maintain a 
positi^ft atnoBg the ablest ni^nbert ia tbe Hetse, this 
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speech must have senred to dissipate all their fears. It 
was a favorite maxim of Napoleon's, that *' it is the 
first step which is difficult/' This is as true in politics 
as in war, — in the life of a statesman as in the career 
of a warrior. Mr. Calhoun had now taken the first 
step, and the pathway to distinction lay open and plain 
before him : it was not, indeed, free from difficulties 
and embarrassments^— for there are always thorns to 
tear and wound mingled with the roses that charm the 
eye with their beauty and refresh the wearied senses 
with their fragrance- — but in the distance it presented 
the bright promise of an abundant harvest of fame. 
^ Among his associates in the House of Represen- 
tatives were many of the ablest men in the nation, 
who had either already become distinguished, or were 
advancing with rapid strides on the road to greatness. 
" In all the Congresses with which I have had any ac- 
quaintance since my entry into the service of the 
federal government,"' said Mr. Clay, — "in none, in my^ 
opinion, has been assembled such a galaxy of eminent 
and able men as were those Congresses which declared 
the war, and which immediately followed the peace/'* 
First and foremost among them was the Speaker him- 
self — Henry Clay, of Kentucky — ^the eloquent and im- 
passioned orator; and beside him there were James 
Fisk of Vermont, the honest and independent ; Peter 
fi. Porter, of New York, the chivalrous and high- 
minded ; John Randolph, the talented and eccentric ; 
Langdon Cheves and William Lowndes, the eminent 
and able colleagues of Mr. Calhoun ; Felix Grundy, 
of Tennessee, the skilful debater; Nathaniel Macoo^ 
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the independent and fearless^but often impracticable 
politician ; Josiah Quincy. of Massachusetts, the ac- 
complished but vindictive partisan; and Timothy 
Pitkin of Conned Icut, the industrious and conscien- 
tious. 

The maiden effort of Mr. Calhoun was not merely 
well received. Expressions of approbation were heard 
on every side, and it was as generally commended for 
its ability and eloquence, as for the patriotism of its 
sentiments. In allusion to this speech, and to the 
arguments offered in reply to Mr. Randolph, the ex- 
perienced editor of the Richmond Enquirer, Thomas 
Ritchie, with much justice remarked : " Mr. Calhoun f 
is clear and precise in his reasoning, marching up | 
directly to the object of his attack, and felling down \ 
the errors of his opponent with the club of Hercules ; I 
not eloquent in his tropes and figures, but, like Fox, in \ 
the moral elevation of his sentiments ; free from per- - 
sonality, yet full of those fine touches of indignation, 
which are the severest cut to a man of feeling. His 
speech, like a fine drawing, abounds in those lights and 
shades which set off each other : the cause of his coun- 
try is robed in light, while her £»pponents are wrapped 
in darkness. It were a contracted wish that Mr. Cal- 
houn were a Virginian ; though, after the quota she ha« 
furnished with opposition talent, s^ch a wish might be 
forgiven us. We beg leave to participate, as Ameri 
cans and friends of our country, in the honors of South 
Cfarolina. We hail this yoimg Carolinian as one of the 
master-spirits who stamp their names upon the age in 
which they live." 

Having made one successful effort, Mr. Calhoun did 
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not sit down ia inglorious ease to repose on the laurels 
he had gained, but with increased ardor and eagerness 
\ pressed forward in the race. Like the young eaglet 
I which had for the first time ventured into the clouds 
\ and returned in safety to its eyry, he purposed to take 
I a still higher and prouder flight. Whatever of appli- 
\ cation and industry were necessary to ensure his suc- 
i cess in the career upon which he had fairly embarked. 
Were not lacking. Action — ^which the great master of 
oratory declared to be so essential to the successful 
/orator — ^was in and a part of his character, and genius, 
[ like the spear of Ithuriel, had imparted to it an almost 
unearthly fire. 

Republican principles were firmly rooted in the 
mind of Mr. Calhoun, — ^too firmly to be swerved from 
maintaining them, as he thought, in their pristine vigor 
and purity, by any considerations of mere party expe- 
diency. Nature never designed him for a partisan. 
He professed to belong to the Republican party, and 
supported its measures, where he did not regard them 
as conflicting with its principles, in all honesty and 
faith, But there was nothing grovelling in his dispo- 
sitSon. He could not be fettered by political ties ; they 
were regarded, perhaps, wheii his judgment and his 
conscience approved what they required, but 'when 
more was demanded Ihey were powerless as the withes 
of the Philistines against the lusty* strength of Samson 
At an early period in his first session he acquired a 
highly honorable reputation for his fe^trless and inde- 
pendent conduct; and this he never lost even amid, 
the many trying scenes of his subsequent life. 
To the administration of Mr. Madison he in the 
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main* yielded a cordial and hearty support, not because 
he was attracted or awed by the influence of power, 
or seduced by the blandishments of executive favor 
and patronage, but simply for the reason that all its 
more prominent measures accorded with his own con- 
victions and opinions with respect to the true policy 
of the country. Encouraged by the animating elo- 
quence of Mr. Calhoun, — of Mr. Clay, Mr. Porter, and 
Mr. Grundy, — a bolder and more defiant tone was as- 
sumed by the Republican members of Congress at the 
session of 1811-12. Bills providing for the enlistment 
of twenty thousand men in the regular army ; for re- 
pairing and equipping the frigates in ordinary and 
building new vessels ; authorizing the President to ac- 
cept the services of fifty thousand volunteers ; and re- 
quiring the executives of the several states and terri- 
tories to hold their • respective quotas of one hundred 
thousand men fully organized, armed and equipped, in 
readiness to march at a moment's warning, were duly 
passed with the approbation and vote of Mr. Calhoun ; 
and in June, 1812, with the whole delegation from 
South Carolina, he supported the declaration of war. 

In regard to the non-importation and embargo acts, 
or what is generally known as the restrictive system, 
Mr. Calhoun differed from the administration and from 
a great majority of his political friends. He opposed 
with great earnestness Ihh continuance of the system, 
and in a speech distinguished by all the traits peculiar 
to "his style of oratory, set forth the grounds of his 
opposition with great clearness and cogency. " The 
restrictive system,'^ he said, " as a mode of resistance, 
or as a means of obtaining redress, has never been a 
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favorite one with me. I wish not to censure the mo- 
tives which dictated it, or attribute weakness to those 
who first resorted to it for a restoration of our rights. 
But, Sir, I object to the restrictive system because it 
does not suit the genius of the people, or that of oui' 
government, or the geographical character of our 
country. We are a people essentially active ; I may 
say we are preeminently so. No passive system can 
suit such a people ; in action superior to all others, in 
patient endurance inferior to none. Nor does it suit 
the genius of our government. Our government is 
founded on freedom, and hates coercion. To make 
the restrictive system effective, requires the most arbi- 
trary laws. England, with the severest penal statutes 
has not been able to exclude prohibited articles ; and 
Napoleon, with all his power and vigilance, was obliged 
to resort to the most barbarous laws to enforce his 
Continental system. * * * * But there are other ob- 
jections to the system. It renders government odious. 
The farmer inquires why he gets no more for his pro- 
duce, and he is told it is owing to the embargo, or com- 
mercial restrictions. In this he sees only the hand of 
his owh government, and liot the acts of violence and 
injustice which this system is intended to counteract. 
His censures fall on the government. This is an un- 
happy state of the public mind, and even, I might say, 
in a government resting essentially on public opinion, 
a dangerous one. In war it is different. Its priva- 
tion, it is true, may be equal or greater ; but the public 
mind, under the strong impulses of that state of things, 
becomes steeled against sufferings. The difference is 
almost infinite between the passive and active state of 
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the mind. Tie down a hero, and he feels the puncture 
of a pin : throw him into battle, and he is almost in- 
sensible to vital gashes. So in war. Impelled alter- 
nately by hope and fear, stimulated by revenge, de- 
pressed by shame, or elevated by victory, the people 
become invincible. No privation can shake their for- 
titude; no calamity break their spirit. Even when 
equally successful, the contrast between the two sys- 
tems is striking. War and restriction may leave the 
country equally exhausted; but the latter not only 
leaves you poor, but, even when suceessful, dispirited, 
divided, discontented, with diminished patriotism, and 
the morals of a considerable portion of your people 
corrupted.- Not so in war. In that state, the common 
danger unites all, strengthens the bonds of society, and 
feeds the flame of patriotism. The national character 
mounts to energy. In exchange for the expenses and 
privations of war, you obtain military and naval skill, 
and a more perfect organization of such parts of your 
administration as %re connected with the science of 
national defence. Sir, ' are these advantages to be 
counted as trifles in the present state of the world? 
Can they be measured by moneyed valuation? I 
would prefer a single victory over the enemy, by sea 
or land, to all the good we shall ever derive from the 
continuation of the Non-importation Act. I know not 
that a victory would produce an equal pressure on the 
enemy ; but I am certain of what is of greater conse- 
quence, it would be accompanied by more salutary 
effects to ourselves. The memory of Saratoga, Prince- 
ton, and Eutaw is immortal. It is theire you will find 
the country's boast and pride — ^the inexhaustible source 
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of gpe9X and heroic sentiments. But what will bistorj 
say of restriction ? What examples worthy of imita« 
tion will it furnish to posterity ? What pride, what 
pleasure, will our children find in the events of such 
times? Let me not be considered romantic. This 
nation ought to be. taught to rely on its courage, its 
fortitude, its skill and virtue, for protection. These 
are the only safeguards in the hour of danger. Man 
was endued with these great qualities for his defence. 
There .is nothing about him that indicates that he is to 
conquer by endurance. He is not incrusted in a shell ; 
he is not taught to rely upon his insensibility, his pas- 
sive sufiering, for defence. No, Sir ; it is on the invin- 
cible mind, on a magnanimous nature, he ought to rely. 
Here is the superiority of our kind ; it is these that 
render man the lord of the world. It is the destiny of 
his condition that nations rise above nations, as they 
are endued in a greater degree with these brilliant 
qualities." 

Mr. Calhoun was ^mong the most prominent speak- 
ers in defending the war-bill, and the various collateral 
questions or measure^ which grew out of it. . A few 
nnonths' experience enabled him to cope successiuUy 
with the most experienced debaters ; and on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Porter from Congress, " to partake per- 
sonally, not only in the pleasures, if. any there should 
be, but in all the dangers of the revelry,' — which that 
gentleman had pledged himself to do if war was declar- 
ed,— the post of honor, particularly so in this crisis, at 
the head of the Committee of Foreign Relations^ was 
filled by the former. In this capacity he reported the 
bill declaring war against Great Britain* and urged its 
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prompt passage with all the seal and ability tbat h#^ 
possessed. 

At the second session of the twelfth Congress, the 
Speaker was much embarrassed in the appointment of 
the committees, by the fact thc^t there were so many 
prominent and able men from the state of South Caro« 
Una. As Mr. Calhoun was the youngest representative 
from his state, he c<>Bsented, with his usual disinterest* 
deness, to be placed the second on the committee df 
which he had officiated as chairman, at the previous 
session. John Smilie, '* an old and highly-respectable 
member from Pennsylvania, was placed at the head of 
the committee. At its first meeting the chairman, with* 
out previously intimating his intention, moved that Mr. 
Calhoun should be elected chairman. . He obi^cted, and 
insisted thai Mr. Smilie should act as chairman, and 
declared his perfect willingness to serve under him ; but 
he was, notwithstanding, unanimously elected, and the 
strongest proof that could be given of the highly satis- 
factory manner in which he had previously discharged 
his duty was thus afforded* la this conviction, and as 
illustrative of the same disinterested character, wb^i 
the Speaker's chair became vacant by the appointment 
of Mr. Clay as one of the commissioners to negotiate 
fbr peace, Mr. Calhoun was solicited by many of the 
most influential members of the party to become a can- 
didate for it; but he peremptorily refused to oppose 
his distinguished colleague, Mr. Cheves, who was 
elected. 

*' At an early period of the same session, a questiook 
CNit of the ordinary course, and which excited mu^b 
imerest at the tit^e, became the subject of discussioo^ 
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tfiat of the merchants' bonds. The Non«importation 
Act (one of the restrictive measures) was in force when 
the war was declared. Under its operation, a large 
amount of capital had been accumulated abroad, and 
especially in England, the proceeds of exports that could 
not be returned in consequence of the prohibition of 
imports. The owners, when they saw war was inevi- 
table, became alarmed, and gave orders for the return of 
their property. It came back, for the most part, in 
merchandise, which was subject to forfeiture under the 
act. The owners petitioned for the remission of the 
forfeitures, and permission to enter the goods on paying 
the war duties. The Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
other hand, propose to remit the forfeiture on condi- 
tion that the amount of the value of the goods should 
be loaned to the government by the owners. Mr. 
Cheves, who was at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported in favor of the petition, and 
supported his report by an able speech. The question 
had assumed much of a party character, but it did not 
deter Mr. Calhoun from an independent exercise of his 
judgment. He believed that the act never contempla- 
ted a case of the kind, and that to edforce, under such 
circumstances, a forfeiture amounting to millions, which 
would embrace a large class of citizens, would be against 
the spirit of the criminal code of a freehand enlightened 
people. But waiving these gtpore general views, he 
thought the only alternative was to remit the forfeiture, 
as prayed for by the owners, or to enforce it according 
to the provisions of the act : that, if the importation 
%fts such a violation as justly and properly incurred the 
forfeiture, then the act ought to be ejtiforced ; but if not^ 
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the forfeitare ought to be remitted ; and that the gOT« 
eratnent had no right, and if it had, it was unbecoming 
its dignity to convert tf penal act into the means of 
making a forced loan. Thus thinking, he seconded the 
effort of his distinguished colleague, and enforced his 
views in a very able speech. The result was, that the 
forfeiture was remitted, and the goods admitted on pay- 
ing duties in conformity to the course recommended by 
the committee. 

** There was another case in which, at this period, he 
evinced his firmness and independence. The adminis-^ 
tration still adhered to the restrictive policy, and even 
aifter the war was declared the President recommended 
the renewal of the Embargo. Mr. Calhoun, as has been 
shown, opposed, on principle, the whole system as a 
substitute for war, and he was still more opposed to it 
as an auxiliary to it. He held it, in that light, not only 
as inefficient and delusive, but as calculated to impair 
the means of the country, and to divert a greater share 
of its capital and industry to manufactures than could 
be, on the return of peace, sustained by the government 
oil any sound principles of justice or policy. He 
thought war itself, without restrictions, would give so 
great a stimulus, that no small embarrassment and loss 
would result on its termination, in despite of all that 
could be done for them, while, at the same time, he ex- 
pressed his willingness, when peace came, to protect 
the establishments that might grow up during its con- 
tinuancer, as far as it could be fairly done. 

''The Embargo failed on the first recommendation; 
but, at the next session, being recommended again, il 
succeeded. Mr« Calhoun, at the tamest entiBatieB ot 

3* 



and to prevent divinoa in the partywhra their 
WEUon was so necessary to the suceess of the war, gave 
it a reluctant vote. 

" But the time was approaching when an opportunity 
would be ajBTorded him to carry out successfully his 
views in reference to the restrictive system, and that- 
with the concurrence of the party. The disasters ot 
Bonaparte in the Russian campai^, his consequent fall 
and dethronement in the early part of 1814, a&d the 
triumph of Great Britain, after one of the longest, and, 
alt<^ther, the mMt remarkable contests on recordt 
offered that opportunity, which he promptly seized. 
Tins great event, which terqunated the war in Europe^ 
left Great Britain, flushed with victory, in full possession 
of all the vast resources, in men, money, and materials, 
by which she had brought that mighty conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination, to be turned against us. It.was a 
fearful state of things ; but, as fearful as it was of itself^ 
it was made doubly so by the internal condition of the 
country, and the course of the opposition. Blinded by 
party zeal, they beheld with joy or indifference what 
was calculated to appal the patriotic. Forgetting the 
coimtry, and intent only on a party triumph, they seized 
the opportunity to embarrass the government. Their 
great effort was made against the Loan Bill — a measure 
necessary to carry on the. war. Instead of supporting 
it, they denounced the war itself as unjust and inexpe- 
dient ; and they proclaimed its fiirther prosecution, in 
so unequal a contest, as hopeless, now that the whole 
power of the Britisdi Empire Wcmld be brought to bear 
against us. Mr. Calhoun replied in a manmir higUy 
dharnatarii^ crf'Ihe inaii» undaunted, aUe^ and eloqueskt 
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None can read this speech, even at this distance of timc^ 
without kindling undei^ that elevated tone of feelings 
which wisdom, emanating from a spirit lofty and self- 
possessed under the most trying circumstances, only 
can inspire. In order to show the justice and expe- 
diency of the war, he took an historical view of the 
maritime usurpations of Great Britain, from the cele- 
brated order in council of 1756, to the time of the dis- 
cussion,* and demonstrated that her aggressions were 
not accidental, or dependant on peculiar circumstances, 
but were the result of a fixed system of policy, intended 
to establish her supremacy on the ocean. After giving 
a luminous view of the origin and character of the. 
wrongs we bad suffered from her, he clearly showed the 
flimsiness of the pretext by which she sought to justify 
her conduct, as well as that of the opposition to excuse 
her, and dwelt upon the folly of hoping to obtain re- 
dress by sheathing the sword or thix>wing ourselves on 
her justice. The following extract, taken from the con- 
clusion, will afford an example of his lofty and animat- 
ing eloquence : 

" * This country is left alone to support the rights of 
neutrals. Perilous is the condition, and arduous the 
task. We are not intimidated. We stand opposed to 
British usurpation, and, by our spirit and efforts, have 
done all in our power to save the last vestiges of neutral 
rights. Yes, our embargoes, non-intercourse, non-im- 
portation, and, finally, war, are all manly exertions to 
preserve the rights of this and other nations from the 
deadly grasp of British maritime policy. But (say our 
opponents) these efforts are lost, and our condition hope- 
less* If so, it only remains for us to assume the garb 
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of oar condition. We must submit, humbly submit, 
crave pardon, and hug our chains. It is not wise to 
provoke where we cannot resist. But first let us be 
well assured of the hopelessness of our state before we. 
sink into submission. Oh what do our opponents rest 
their despondent and slavish belief? On the recent 
events in Europe? I admit they are great, and well 
calculated to impose on the imagination. Our enemy 
never presented a more imposing exterior. His* fortune 
is at the flood. But I am admonished by universal ex- 
perience, that such prosperity is the most precarious of 
human conditions. From the flood the tide dates its 
ebb. From the meridian the sun commences its de- 
cline. Depend' upon it, there is more of sound philoso- 
phy than of fiction in the fickleness which poets attribute 
to fortune. Prosperity has its weakness, adversity its 
strength. In many respects our enemy has lost by those 
very changes which seem so very much in his favor. 
He can no more claim to be struggling for existence ; 
no more to be fighting the battles of the world in defence 
of the liberties of mankind. The magic cry of * French 
influence' is lost. In this very hall we are not stran- 
gers to that sound. Here, even here, the cry of * French 
influence,' that baseless fiction, that phantom of faction 
now banished, often resounded. I rejoice that the spell 
is broken by which it was attempted to bind the spirit 
of this youthful nation. The minority can no longer 
act under cover, but must come out and defend their 
opposition on its own intrinsic merits. Our example 
can scarcely fail to produce its efiects on other nations 
mterested in the maintenance of maritime rights. But 
if, unfortunately, we should be left alone to maintain 
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the contest, and if, which may God forbid, necessity 
should compel us to yield for the present, yet our gener- 
ous efforts will not have been lost. A mode of thinking 
and a tone of sentiment have gone abroad which must 
stimulate to .future and more successful struggles. 
What could not be effected with eight millions of people 
will be done with twenty. The great cause will never 
be yielded — no, never, never ! Sir, I hear the future 
audibly announced in the past-^in the splendid vic- 
tories over the Guerriere, Java, and .Macedonian. We, 
and all nations, by these victories, are taught a lesson 
never to be forgotten. Opinion is power. The charm 
of British naval invincibility is gone.' 

" Such was the animated strain by which Mr. Cal- 
houn roused the spirit of the government and country 
under a complication of adverse circumstances calcu- 
lated to overwhelm the feeble and appal the stoutest. 
Never faltering, never doubting, never despairing of 
the Republic, he was at once the hope of the party and 
the beacon light to the country. 

*' But he did not limit his efforts to repelling the at- 
tacks of the opposition, and animating the hopes of the 
government and country. He saw that the very 
events which exposed us to so much dai)ger, made a 
mighty change in the political and commercial rela- 
tions of Continental Europe, Which had b6en so long 
closed against foreign commerce, in consequence of 
the long war that grew out of the French Revolution, 
and of those hostile orders and decrees of the two 
great belligerents, which had for many years almost 
annihilated all lawful commerce between the Continent 
of Europe and the rest of the world. The events that 
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dethroned Bonaparte put an end to that state of things, 
and left all the powers of Europe free to resume their 
former commercial pursuits. He saw in all this that 
the time had come to free the government entirely 
from the shackles of the restrictive system, to which 
he had been so long opposed ; and He, accordingly, fol- 
lowed up his speech by a bill to repeal the Embargo 
and the Non-importation Act. He rested their repeal 
on the ground that they were a portion of the restric- 
tive policy, and showed that the ground on which it 
had been heretofore sustained was, that it was a pacific^ 
policy, growing out of the extraordinary state of the 
world at the time it was adopted, and, of course, de- 
pendent on the continuance of that state. ' It was a 
time,' he said, * when every power on the Continent 
was arrayed against Great Britain, under the over- 
whelming influence of Bonaparte, and no country but 
ours interested in maintaining neutral rights. The fact 
of all the Continental ports being closed against her, 
gave to our restrictive measures an efficacy which they 
no longer had; now that they were open to her.' He 
admitted that the system had been continued too long, 
and been too far extended, and that he was {apposed to 
it as a substitute for war, but contended that there 
would be no inconsistency on the part of the govern- 
ment in abandoning a policy founded on a state of 
things which' no longer existed. ' But now,' said he» 
'the Continental powers are neutrals, as between 
us. and Great Britain. We are contending for the 
freedom of trade, and ought to use every exertion to 
attach to our cause Russia, Sweden, Holland, Den- 
mark, and all other nations which have an interest in 
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the freedom of the seas. The maritime rights as- 
sumed by Great Britain infringe on the rights of aU 

neutral powers, and if we should now open our ports 

* 

and trade to the nations of the Continent, it would in- 
volve Great Britain' in a very awkward and perplexing 
dilemma. She must either permit us to enjoy a very 
lucrative commerce with them, or by attempting to ex- 
clude them from our ports by her system of paper 
blockades she would force them to espouse our cause. 
The option which would thus be tendered her would 
so embarrass her as to produce a stronger desire for 
peace than ten yeap* continuance of the present sys- 
tem, imperative as it is now rendered by a change of 
circumstances,"* 

No one can now look back to that stirring period at 
which these words were uttered, uhinfluenced by the 
passions and prejudices of the day, which it is but nat- 
ural to suppose may have in some degree warped the 
best and wisest judgments, without being struck with 
the almost prophetic character of the remarks of Mr. 
Calhoun. His vision seemed to o'ertop passing events, 
and to take in at a single glance the future with all the 
valuable lessons, in the fulfilment as .in the disappoint- 
ment of hopes and expectations, which it had in stor« 

« Memoir of Mr. CaBM>im, 1848. 



CHAPTER IT. 

Benectiim of Mr. Calhoun— Reenlti of 'the War— The Oommereial 
Treaty— Coime of Mr. Calhoan— Hia Speech— The United States 
Bank — ^Mr. Dallas' Bill — Opposition of Mr. Calhoun to this Measure 
— ^Its Defeat — Chairman of the Committee on the Currency — ^Report 
of a Bank Bill— Speech— Passage of the BOl. 

80 well pleased were the constituents of Mr. Calhoun 
with the manner in which he had discharged his duties 
as a member of Congress, during that important junc- 
ture in the aiTairs'^of the national government, the main 
incidents of which have been detailed, that he was 
returned without opposition, in the fall of 1812, and 
again in 1814, to the thirteeoth and fourteenth Con- 
gresses. 

Until the close of the war he remained the firm and 
steadfast advocate of decisive measures, yet when a 
favorable peace had been concluded he hailed it as the 
harbinger of good to the country, and especially as it 
was the signal of her release from the thraldom of 
foreign influence. The results of the contest were 
manifold, and in several important respects they af- 
fected the political action and conduct of Mr. Calhoun. 
If strict chronological order were essential to be ob- 
served, the subject of the charter of the United States 
Bank would be first in time, but as that is unneces- 
sary, the Commercial Treaty with Great Britain and 
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the #6b»te which took place theraon in rnngrfyita Jffiian 
naturally to follow the conclusion of the war. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty was 
made public, and the appearance of the proclamation 
of the President, a bill was introduced into the House 
of Representativea by Mr. . Forsyth, from the Com« 
mittee on Foreign Relations, providing for carrying the 
treaty into effect, or, in other words, declaring that the 
laws in regard to the imposition and collection of 
duties, not consistent with the provisions of the treaty 
or convention, were repealed. A long and interesting 
debate arose upon the merits of this bill, in the courses 
of which Mr. Calhoun delivered an able and ar£ii- 
mentative speech, which is thus reported in the Ifa* 
tional Intelligencer: — 

Mr. Calhoun obserred, tiiat the votea on this hill had been ordered to 
be recorded, and that the house would see, in his peculiar sitqation, a 
sufficient apology for his offering his reasons for the rejection of ih« 
biU. He had no disposition to speak on this bill, as he felt contented to 
let it take thai course, which, in the opiiiion of the majority, it ought, tip 
the members were called on by the order of the house to record their 
vote& 

The question presented for consideration is perfectly simple,, and 
easily understood ; is this bill necessary to giye validity to the lat« 
treaty with Great Britain ? It appeared to him, that this question ip 
susceptible of a decision, without considering whether a treaty can m 
any case set aside a law; or, ''to be more particular, whether the treaj^ 
which this bill purposes to carry into effect, does repeal the dismminaf» 
ing duties. The bouse will remember that a law was passed at th« cIom 
X}f the last session, conditionally repealing those duties. That act pro- 
posed to repeal them in relation to any nation, which would on its 
agree to repeal similar duties as to this country. On the oontii 
happening, the law became positive. It has happened, and has ^^jui 
announc^ to the country, tiiat England has agreed to repeal Ih* 
F^esident^ in procluming the treaty, has notified the fbct to tha bniiia 
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ftnd ootukby. Why ilwn profwse to do ibat 'by this bill, -wludi isft al- 
ready been dvne by a previous act 9 Ha knew it had been said in oq»- 
TeraatioD, that the proyiaioos of the act were no^ as broad as the treaty. 
It did not strike him so. They appeared to him to be commensurate; 
He would also reason from the appearance of this house, that they were 
not Tery dee|>ly impressed with the necessity of tins biH. He taerer, on 
any important oecasioD, saw it so^indiflbreat , Whence could ^ais arise! 
iVom the want of hnportance I I^ indeed, the existence of the treaty 
depended on the passage of this bill, nothing scarcely could be more 
interesting. It would be calculated to excite strong feelings. We all 
know bow the country was agitated when Jay*s treaty was before tills 
^ovM. Tks question was on an appropriation to cany it into effect; 
a power acknowledged by a}l to belong to tha house; and on the exer- 
cbe of which, the existence of the treaty was felt to depend. The feel* 
ings manifested corresponded with this conviction. Not so on this oc- 
casion. Farther, the treaty has already assumed the ibrm of law. It 
is so proclaimed to the community ; the words of the prodamatioB are 
not material; it speaks for itself; and if it means anythiDg, it announces 
ihe treaty as a rule of puldic conduct, as a law exacting the obedience 
of the people. Were he of the opposite side, if he indeed believed this 
treaty to be a dead letter till, it received the sanction of Congrejss, he 
would lay the bill en the table, and move an inquiry into the fact, wliy 
the treaty has been proclaimed as a law before it had received the 
proper sanction. It is true, the Executive has transmitted a copy of 
the treaty to the house ; but has be sent the negotiation 9 Has he given 
any light to Judge why it should receive the sanction of this body 9 
Do gentlemen mean to say that information is not needed; that though 
we have the right to pass laws to give Validity to treaties, yet we are 
bound by a moral obligation to pass such laws 9 To talk of the right of 
this house to sanction treaties, and at the same time to assert that it is 
under a moral obligation not to withhold that sanction, is a solecism. 
No sound mind that understands the terms can possibly assent to it. 
He would caution the house, while it was extending its powers to cases 
which he believed did not belong to it, to take care lest it should lose 
its substantial and undoubted power. He would put it on its guard 
against the dangerous doctrine, that it can in any case become a mere 
registering body. Another fact, in regard to this treaty. It does not 
stipulate that a law should pass to repeal the duties proposed- to be re* 
pealed by this bill, which would be its proper form^if in the opiinioii of 
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ickm aegotaatori a law mwneeessary ; \mi H stipolatea in positiye terms 
Ibr their repeal without ^onsnltiiig or regarding^ us. Mr. G. here toa- 
didded ^is part of the.disoaseion, by stating that it appeared to him, 
firom the whole eomplezion of the case, that the bill before the house 
was mere form and oot supposed (o be necessary to the yalidity of the 
treaty. It would be proper, however, he observed, to reply to the 
arg^meDts which have beea urged on the general nature of the treaty- 
making power, and as it was a subject of great importance, he solici|ted 
the attentive hearing of the house. It is not denied, he believed, that 
the President with the eencurrence of two thirds of the Senate haye a 
right to make oommercii^-tiftaties; it is not asserted that this trealj^^ is 
•couched in such general terms as to require a law to carry the del 
into ex<ecution. Why then is this bill necessary f Because, say gentle- 
men, that the treaty of itself, without the aid of this bill, cannot exempt 
British tonnage and gpepds imported in their bottoms, from the operation 
of the bkw, laying additional duties on foreign tonnage and gooda| im- 
ported in ioceign vessels ; or, giving the question a more general f)>rm, 
because a treaty cannot annul a law. The gentleman from Virginia^ 
.(Mr. Barbour,) who argued this point very distinctly, though not satis- 
hcborily, took as his general position, that to repeal a law is a legislative 
ftct, and can only be done by law ; that in the distribution of the legis- 
lative and treaty-making power, the rigl^t ttf repeal a law fell exclusively 
under the former. How does this comport with the admission imrae- 
<tiately mads by him, that the treaty of peace repealed the act declaring 
war f If he admite the §»ct in a single case, what becomes of his ex- 
clusive legislative tight f He indeed felt that his rule (afled him, and* 
in explanation assumed a position entirely new ; for he admitted, that 
when the treaty did that which was not authorised to be done by law, 
it did not require the sanction of Congress, and might in its operation 
repeal a law inconsidtent with it. He said, Congress is not auUiorized 
to make peace ; and for this reason, a treaty of peace repeals the act 
declaring war. In this position, he understood his colleague substan- 
tially to cmicur. He hoped to make it appear that, in taking this 
ground, they have, both yielded the point in discussion. He would 
establish, he trusted, to the satisfiictlon of the house, that the treaty- 
making power, when it was legitimately exercised, always did that 
which could not be done by law ; and that the reasons advanced to 
p ve that the treaty of peace repealed th» «ct making war, so fax from 
^ ig peculiar to that case, apply to all treaties. They do not form ^ 
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ex eeptioD; cmt io fact oonstitaie {be rule. Wfaj then, lie uked, canoet 
Cc mgreaa make peace ? Hiey hare tlie |N>wer to declare war. All ae- 
ko jowledge this power. Peace and war are the opposites. They are 
th • positiye-and negative terms of the same proposition ; and what nde 
of oonstmction mora clear, than that when a power is giren to do an 
ac ^ the power is also given to repeal it ? By what right do you repeal 
ta zes, reduce your army, lay up yonr navy, or repeal ai^ law, hat by 
th e force of this plain n^ of construction ? Why cannot Congress, ^en, 
re peal the act declaring war f He adraowledged with the gentleman^ 
th ej cannot consistently with reasoa Hie solution of this question ez- 
pi ained the whole difficulty. ' The reason is plain: one power may make 
Wiir;'it requires two to make peace. It is a state of mutual tamtj 
•uboeeding mutual hostility ; it is a state that cannot be created but with 
th^ consent of both parties. It required a contract or a treaty between 
th<^ nations at war. Is this peculiar to a treaty of peace f No, it is 
cor nmon to all treaties. It arites out of their nature, and not fronr any 
aceldental circumstance attaching itself -to a particnlar class. It is no 
mo're or less than that Congpress cannot make a contract with a foreign 
cat ioa Let us apply it to a treaty of commerce, to this icery ease. 
Cai 1 Congress do what this treaty has done f It has repealed the dis- 
critoinating duties between this country and England. Either could 
by 'law repeal its own. But by hvw they could go no ftuiher ; and for 
the same reason that peace cannot be made by law. Whenever, then, 
an (>n}inary subject of legislation can only be regulated by contract, ft 
passes from the sphere of the ordinary power of making laws, and itt- 
tachi3s itself to that of making treaties, wherever it is lodged. - All ao- 
knoT7ledge the truth of this conclusion, where the subject on which the 
treat;7 operates is not expressly given to Congress. But in other eases, 
they insider the two powers as concurrent; and conclude from Hie 
naturo of such powers that such treaties most be ooDfinoed by law. 
Will tliey acknowledge the opposite, that laws en such subjects most be 
confiroaed by treaties ? And H as they state, a law can repeal a 4reaty ' 
^hen concurrent, why not a treaty a law f Into such absurdities da 
false doctrines lead. ' The truth is, the legislative and treaty-making 
|K>wer fire never in the strict sense concurrent. They both may have 
the sam^ subject^ as in this case commerce ; but they discharge ftmctioas 
as diffiBr#nt in relation to it in their nature, as their subject is alike. 
When we speak of concurrent powers, we mean when both can do the 
game thing; I ut he contended, that wImq the Wo powers nnder dkeoh 
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tkmmre ooafined to'their proper i^^here, not only the Iw oould nst da 
what could be done by trenty^ but the reverse was ttm\ thai is, ih ey 
never are nor can be ooQCurreut powers. It b only when we rtafMn ev 
this subject .Uiat we mtstaike ; in all ether Aises the opminon ae^se i'ji 
the house and country decide correctly. It is pfopoaed to ^astabl^jb^ 
eome reguladon of commerce ; we inunediaiely inquire, does ii depeM 
en our will i can we make the desired regulation without the coBe«> 
renee of any foreign power ; if so, it beloagi to Congress, acd any one- 
would feel it to be absurd to attempt to effect it by treaty. On thi) 
contrary, does it require the consent of a foreign power I Is it proposedE. 
to grant a £npor for a favor, to repeal discdminating duties on bofhv 
Aides f It is equally felt to belong to the treaty power ; and he would 
be thoa^t insane who would propose to abolish the discriminathtg. 
dixies in any case, by an act of the American Congress. It is calculatad^ . 
he felt, almost to insult the good sense of the house, to dwell on a point • 
npparantly so dear. What then would he infer from what had been 
advanced I That according to the argnnent of gentlemen, trea^ssy 
producing a state of things inconsistent with the provisions of an exist* 
iag /ow, aaaul suoh provisions. But as he did not agree with them in 
the view "vriiich Aey took, he would here present his own for oonsidenip 
tion. Why then has a treaty the force which he attiAutea to itl J3e« 
cause it is an act in its own nature paaaBsount to laws made'by the con^ 
mon legislative powers of the country. It is in fact a law, and some- 
ihing mgre^ a la^r «staldid>ed by eorUraet between independent nations 
To analogire it to private life, law has the saoM relations to terea^ aa- 
the re8okiti«s> taken by an individual to his contract An iadbvidnal 
may make the most deliberate promise—- ])e may swear It in the most 
solemn form, that be would not sell hii houseor any other property he 
i^ay have; yet, if he wodld afterwards seD, the eale would be valid in 
law ; he would not b» admitted in a court of justice In plead bia^oath- 
against his contract Take a ease of government in its most simple form, 
whe<^ it was purely despotic, that is, aU power lodgM in ih» hands o^ , 
a single individual Would not his treaties repeal inconsistent edietsj 
Let m now ascend A<om the instances dted, to illustrate the nature of 
the two powers, to the prindple on which the paramount character of » 
treaty rests. A treaty iilways aSecte the interests of twd; a law only 
that of a single naikML^It is an established prindple «f 'pofitaoa- and 
mocahty« Ifiat ^ onterest of the many ia paramotrnt to that n£ the 
linr. In fad, it is a pfinciple.ao radical, thai without it no ■fBtamof 
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motalifyy no rational scheme of goTernment ooold exist It is fcnr fhv 
reason, that contracts or that treaties, whidi are ojAj the eontracts of 
independent nations, or to express both in two words, that pU^Med 
foAthi has in all ages and nations been considered so solemn. But it is 
said, in opposition to this position, that a subsequent law can repeal a 
treaty ; and to this proposition, he understood that the mtasber firom 
K C. (Mr. Gaston) assented. Strictlj speaking, he denied the fiict He 
knew that a law m%ht assume the appearance of repealing a treaty- ; 
bat he insisted it was only in appearance, and that, in point of fact, it 
was not a repeal. Whenever a law was proposed, declaring « treaty 
toid, he considered that th« house acted not as a legislative body, but 
judicially. He would illustrate his ideaa If the house is a moral 
body, that is, if it is governed by reason and virtue, whieh^ must al- 
;ways be presumed to be, the only question that ever eould occupy ite 
' attention, whenever a treaty is to be declared void, is whether, under aU 
of the circumstances of the case, the'treaty is not already destroyed, by 
being violated by the nation with whom it is made, or by the existence 
of some other circumstance, if other there can be. The house detemunes 
this question. Is the country any longer bound by the treaty ? Has it 
notieeased to exist ? The nation passes in judgment on its own coo- 
tract ; and this, ff om the necessity of the case, as it admits no superior 
power to which it can refer for decision. If any other consideration 
moves the house to repeal a treaty, it can be considered only in the 
tight of a violation of a contract acknowledged to be binding on- the 
country. A nation may, it is true, violate its contract ; they may even 
do this under the form of law ; but he was not considering what might 
be done, but what mi^t be rightfully done. It is not a question of 
j^wer, but of right Why are not these positions, in themselves so 
dear, universally assented tot Gentlemen are alarmed at imaginary 
ocnisequences. Tdey argue not as if seeking for the meaning of the 
constitution ; but as if deliberating on the subjed; of making one ; not as 
members of the legislature, and acting under a constitution already 
established, but as that of a convention about to frame one. For Mb 
part^ he had always regarded the constitution as a work of great vm- 
dom, and, being the instrument under which we existed as a- body, it 
was our duty to bow to its enactments, whatever they may be, with 
submission. We ought scarcely to indulge a wish that its provisions 
should be different from what they in fact are. 'Rie consequences, how* 
•Tcr, which appear to work with so much terror on tiie Bunds of the 
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goiiijenieB, he conaiderad to be without any just foondlatbB. The tp^ntf- 
■ULkmg power has many and powerful Ituiits ; and it wiM be ISMiad^ whea 
he came ie discuss what those limits are, that it cannot destroy the cob- ^ 
stituticii, our per8(»al liberty, UKf dve us, without the assent of this 
house, ia war, or ^ant away our money. The limits he proposed to 
this power, are uot the saaae, it is true ; but they aj^pear to him much 
more ratioual and powerful thaa those which were supposed to present 
effectual guards to its abuse. Let us now consider what they ar«u 
The grant of the power to maketreaties iscouched in the most general 
terms. The words of the constitution are, that the President shall hara 
f)ower, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators present coneuc In a suh- 
sequent part of the oonstitution, treaties are declared to he the BUpreuM 
law of the land. Whatever hmtts are imposed on those general termn 
iQught to be the result of the sound construction oi the instrument Thera 
appeased to him but two restrictions on its exercise ; the one deiiyed 
from the jiatore of lOur government, and the other from that of the power 
itself. Most eertainly all grants of pow«r undergo ^eonstitutioB must 
bo oontrolled by that iastnunent ; for, having their extstence from H, 
ibey must of necessity assume that form which the eonstilution hair im- 
posed. This is acknowledged to be true of the legislative power, and it 
is doubtless «quaUy so of the power to make tieaties. The limite oi 
the former are exactly marked ; it was necessary to prevent oollisiott 
with similar co-existing state powers. This country is divided into many 
distinct sovereignties. Exact enumeration here is necessary to preyent . 
the most dangerous consequences. The enumeration of legislative 
powers in the constitution has relatioa &en not to the treaty ptn^^er, favi 
to the powers of the state. 

In our relation to ike rest of the werld the ease is rerersed. Here 
die States disappear. Divided within, we present the exterior «f u^ 
divided sovereignty. The wisdom of the constitution appears con- 
apicuoos. When enumeration was needed, there we find the powers 
enumerated and exactly defined ; when not, we do not find what would 
be vain and pernicious. Whatever then eoncems our foreign relations; 
whatever requires the coasent of another nation, belongs to the treat?f 
power ; can only be regulated by it ; and it is competent to regpdate 
ftll such subjects ; provided, aad here are ite true limits, such reguh^ 
lions are not inconsistent with the constitution. If so they am void. 
No treAij can alter the fabric of our government^ aor can it 4e that 
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iHtfah ih^ eoQitHatioD hat ezpnsdj lbrlMid« to "be dona; nor eui it do 
ttial-diffnnaitly which is directed to be done in a given mode, and all 
odiar modes prohibited. ¥m instance, the constitution says, no money 
^dbaU be drawn out of the treasury bat by an appropriation made by 
1^,"* Of coarse no siibsidy can be granted without an act of law; and 

• treaty gf aUianoe could not inroWe the eonntry in war without the 
eonient of this house.* With this limitation it is easy to explain the 
caae put by my cdleague, who said, that according to one Umitation a 
trarty might hate prohibited the introduction of a certain description 
of peraons before the year 1808, notwithstanding the clause in the oon- 
•titation'to the contrary. Mr. C. said, that he would speak plainly on 
thirpoint ; it was the intention of the constitution that the slave trade 
diocdd'be tolerated till the time mentioned. It covered him with con- 
ftnioil toname it here ; he felt ashamed of such a tolerance, and took 

• large part of the disgrace, as he represented a part of the Union, by 
whose influence it might be supposed to have been introduced. 
Though Congress alone is prohibitec^ by the words of the clause from 
inhibiting that odious traffic, yet his colleague would admit that it was 
intended to be a general prt^ibition on the government of the Union. 
He'perodved^his colleague indicated hb dissent It will be necessary 
to be more explicit Hersi Mr. 0. read that part of the constitution, 
4Dd showed that the word "Congress" might be left out, in conformity 
to other parts of the constitution, without injury to the sense of the 
elaiue ; and he insisted the plain meaning of the parties to the con- 
stitotion, was, that the trade should continue ttU 1808, and that a pro- 
hibition by treaty would be equally against the spirit of the instrument 
Resides these constitutional limits^ the treaty power, like all powers, 
has others derived from its object and nature. It has for its object, 
oontiacts with foreign nations; as the powers of Congress haye-for 
tlieir object, whatever can be done in relation to the powers delegated 
to it without the consent of foreign nations. Each in its proper sphere 
operates with general influence ; but when they became erratic, then 
they were portentous and dangerous. A treaty never can legitimately 
do that which can be done by law ; and the converse is al'to true. 
Suppose the discriminating duties repealed on both sides by law, yet 
what ii eflfooted by this treaty would not even then be done ; the 
plighted iaith would be wanting. Either side might repeal its law 
nKthout breach of contract It appeared to him that gentlemen are 
tbo mticfa influenced on this subject by the example of Great Britain. 
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Instead of hxUdag to the natdre of our gOTemmedt, they htfre beetf 
swayed in their opinion by the practice of that goyernment to which 
we are bdt too much in the habit of looking for precedents. Much' 
anodety has recently been evinced to be independent of English broad', 
doths and muslins; he hoped it indicated the approach of a period' 
when we should aUo throw off the thraldom of thought 'Hie truth is, 
but little analogy exists between this and any other government. It is 
the pride of ours to be founded in reason and equity ; all others have 
originated more or less in fraud, violence, or accident The right to 
make treaties in England, can only be determined by the practice of 
that government; as she has no written coiistitu^jon. Her practice 
may be wise in regard to her govermnent, when it would be very im- 
prudent here. Admitting the lEact to be, then, that the King refers all 
commercial treaties affecting the municipal regulations of the country 
to -parliament for its sanction, the ground would be very feeble to- 
prove that to be the intention of our constitutioa Strong difference 
exists between the forms of the two governments. The king is he- 
reditary ; he alone, without the participation of either house of parlia- 
ment, negotiates and makes treaties : they have no constitution emanat- 
ing from the people, alike superior to the legislature and the king. 
Not so hera . The president is elected for a short period, he is amena- 
ble to the public opinion, he is liable to be impeached for corruption, 
he cannot make treaties -without the concurrence of two thirds of the 
Senate, a fact very material to be remembered, which body is in like 
manner responsible to the people at periods not very remote ; above 
til, as the laws and constitntion are here perfectly distbct, and the lat^ 
ler is alike superior to laws and treaties, the treaty power cannot 
ihange the form of government, or encroach on the liberties of the 
Muntry, without encroaching on tliat instrument, which, so long as the 
people are free, will be watched with vigilance. \ 

In regard to his course upon the treaty question, Mr. 
Calhoun found himself opposed by nearly all of the Re- 
publican members of the House, — by those, too, whose 
opinions had the greatest weight with him. Mr. Pink- 
ney, of Maryland, the accomplished orator and advo- 
cate, took the same ground with Mr. Calhoun, but 
arrayed against them were the Clays, the Forsjrthsi the 
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Lowndes, and the Grundys, the great leaders of the 
Republican party. With such odds it appeared almost 
useless to contend ; but, in the direction toward which 
the convictions of his reason and judgment pointed, 
thither Mr. Calhoun turned his steps, and there his feet 
were planted. The opinions and the votes of others 
were not without their influence upon him. He did 
not aet irrespective or regardless of them, but where 
they did not coincide with his own, they only led hith 
to consider well the position which he had taken. 

The true question presented by the action of the 
House of Representatives upon the commercial con- 
vention, was not, as has sometimes been erroneously 
stated, similar to that which arose upon Jay's treaty, 
Dv the Panama mission. It was not cotitended by Mr. 
Calhoun and those who thought with him, that, as the 
treaty-making power was vested by the constitution in 
the President and Senate, the House of Representatives 
had no right to withhold the appropriations, or to refuse 
to pass the laws, necessary to carry a treaty into effect. 
The great principle which Madison, Gallatin, and Liv- 
ingston defended with so much earnestness, and which, 
at a later day, was maintained with equal zeal by Ben- 
ton, Van Buren, Forsyth, Hayne, and Woodbury, was 
not denied, nor called in question, except it might be 
indirectly and collaterally, during the debate on the 
commercial convention of 1815. It was rather the ap- 
plication of the principle, than the principle itself, which 
formed the subject of discussion and dispute. The 
majority of the Republican members of the House insist- 
ed that, inasmuch as the convention stipulated for the 
equalization of tonnage and duties, so as to place British 
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vessels on the same footing with American vessels, and 
as the original law required the sanction of hoth 
branches of the legislative power of the government, 
it was not competent, therefore, for one of them, acting 
in conjunction with the Executive, to nullify it pro 
hac vice, by means of a treaty, any more than it would 
be to repeal it absolutely. 

Mr. Calhoun, on the other hand, contended, that no 
le^slative provisions were needed, because the conven- 
tion contemplated only the suspension of the alien dis- 
ability of British subjects, in respect to the commercial 
relations between the two countries, in return and as a 
consideration for a similar suspension by Great Britain 
in favor of American citizens ; that this was a matter 
peculiarly within the province of the treaty-making 
power; and that when a treaty having reference to 
that subject was duly made by the power authorized in 
the constitution, it became the supreme law of the land, 
and, by virtue of its own inherent force and authority, 
suspended the operation of the law imposing the disa- 
bility, so far as the other party to the treaty was con- 
cerned. 

Although the views expressed by Mr. Calhoun did not 
meet with the concurrence of his paHy friends, except 
in a few instances, there is every reason for supposing 
that the President himself entertained similar opinions, 
— ^and who was more competent than James Madison 
to decide a question of this character? — for, simul- 
taneously with the publication of the commercial treaty 
as ratified, his proclamation was issued, declaring the 
removal of the restrictionis and disabilities in compliance 
with its provisions. Mr. Madison was constitutionally 
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arrerse to the exercise of anything like a doubtful power^. 
and it was only in extreme cases that he could be in- 
duced to strengthen the executive arm. This was not 
such a case ; and may it not be inferred, then, that the 
President did not anticipate further action on the part 
of Congress — the Senate having already ratified the 
treaty — nor suppose that any legislative provisions w&re 
requisite or necessary. 

The question, however, was decided the other wa|r. 
The bill reported by Mr. Forsyth was sustained in the 
House by a large majority ; but the Senate, anticipating 
the result, and not at first disposed to acquiesce in the 
application of the principle with reference to the treaty- 
making power, contended for by the House, passed a 
bill, declaring, in general terms, that all laws conflict- 
ing with the provisions of the commercial convention 
with Great Britain should be regarded of no effect, in 
respebt to British subjects or vessels. The latter bill 
was amended in the House in conformity with the 
wishes of the majority, and the Senate refused to con- 
cur in the amendments. Committees of ^ c6nference 
were then appointed, and the dijfficulty was finally set- 
tled by the adoption, substantially, of the provisions of 
the original House bill ; and the law, as enacted, refer- 
red particularly to such acts as imposed " a higher duty 
of tonnage or of import on vessels and articles imported 
in vessels of Great Britain than on vessels and articles 
imported in vessels of the United States." The prin- 
ciple, if principle it. may be called, insisted upon by Mr. 
Forsyth and those who agreed with him ia sentiment, 
thus became established as a precedent, which has been 
^pneraily observed in the legislation of the country. 
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Prominent among the unfortunate results of the war 
■e[ 1812, was the prostration of public and private 
credit. For a long course of years anterior to tiw 
oommencement of hostilities, the policy pursued bj 
.England and France had been decidedly injurious tc 
American commerce ; and all the other great interests 
of the country, from their connection with and depend- 
.ence upon it, were necessarily more or less affected by 
tfae same cause, and in a similar manner. When war 
was declared, business was generally depressed, and it 
did not revive again till the conclusion of the treaty c^ 
peace. The contest was emphatically one of self-de-* 
fence on the part of the United States, — the very ex* 
istenee of the government was jeopardQd,^-and when 
she came out of the struggle, she had saved little more 
than her nationality and her honor. 

It cannot be doubted that the opposition of the fed- 
eral party to the war, and to the measunss connected 
with its prosecution brought forward by the friends of 
the administration, tended very much to increase the 
embarrassments under which the government, and the 
people themselves, so long labofed. But the main 
cause of all these difficulties was the "peabe like a 
war," which followed the Orders in Council and the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, and whose disastrous conse- 
quences were witnessed more clearly and distinctly 
immediately a&er the- actual declaration of war. The 
banks soon suspended specie payments, and iounense 
losses were susta^ied by the government and by privaie 
ijotdividttals, — tiv>se.of the former . anounting, as has 
been estimated, to forty-tsix millions of dollars.* jLoaas 

"» Beport of Mr. McDofBe oo tfat Umtsd SUies Bank {Home di 
BqartMnUtiTw), April 18. 1880 
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for carrying on the war were made with gfeat diffi- 
culty, and often at most ruinous rates. An the cur- 
rency depreciated, the exchanges became deranged, 
and the prices of property rose and ftU without a»y 
seeming regard for the laws which usually govern 
them. There was no financial barometer to indicate 
the changes that would take pUce. The nominal value 
of to-day might be increased or reduced' from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent to-morrow, without any osten- 
sible cause. A want of steadiness prevailed every- 
where ; the stagnation of business was general ; com- 
merce was completely disovdered ; and hopeless and 
irremediable bankruptcy was apprehended. The gov- 
ernment strug^ed for a time against the tide, but was 
finally borne algng to the very verge of the abyss upon 
which it hovered when the treaty of Ghent was 
•igned. 

What would l^e been the ultimate effect of the 
' impending evils, had the war continued, it is impossi- 
ble to say with certainty ; but the country would either 
tuLve ralHed as onetnan to the support o£ the govern- 
.mefit, and by a display of its united, and when united, 
nnvincible, energies, terminated the contest still more 
gloriously; or disaffection and division would have 
spread further and wider, and involved everything in 
general ruin. 

* When peace was declared, th» actual resources of 
the ecMUitry were found to be far more abundant and 
more promising than had been anticipated, and the sub- 
alantial elements of wealth and {Htisperity were not 
•eriously diminished. But in order to render these 
availablci it was evident that some plan must be de- 
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vised for procuring relief from the present embarrass- 
ments. They formeld an incubus on the body poKtic 
which it was necessary to remove before activity and 
vigor could return. Many of the most eminent finan- 
ciers, forming their opinions upon the favorable effect 
produced, as was aUeged, by the incorporation of a 
national bank in 1791, upon the dkerdered commerce 
and finances of the country at that period, desired to 
have a similar institution established, for the purpose 
of correcting the evils flowing from the war of 1812, * 
in the same manner as those were corrected which 
grew out of the war of the Revolution. 

Indeed, the question* of renewing the charter of 1791 
wa» agitated during the administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. In. 1808 the stockholders of the old bank applied 
to Congress for a iiew act of inc(»fK>rationr and their 
. memorial was referred to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. -Gallatin. That officer made Ms report in 
March, 1809, aod recommended, in strong and decided 
terms, the reincorporation of the bank. But the Re- 
publicans were then in a large, majority ; Mr. Jefierson 
waa well known to be opposed to a national bank, on 
cponstitutional grounds, while his successor, Mr. Madi- 
son, enteri«ned similar scruples; and svch being the 
opinions of the leaders of the party, sthe proposition 
was not^£enrorably considered. A bill was reported* it 
the sessioa of 1809^0, >b«t no' final action was had 
upon it. The, subject was rcrvived th&feHowing yMr» 
and biljs providing for the renewal <d flie charter were 
introduced into both hoQsts of Congress. In the House • 
of Repivsentatives the matter was disposed of by a 
vote of indefinite postponement, and the Swate b3t 
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-was lost by t^e casting vote of the Tioe-pFesident. 
The question was not then made a party one, although 
a majmity of the RepuUican members appeared to 
doubt the constitutionality of the charter proposed to 
be renewed. Of«all the members of Congress, how- 

. ever, belonging to both parties, on the "simple ques- 
tion of constitutionality, there was a decided majority 

in favor of it."* 

All thd efforts to procure a renewal of the charter of 

'the old bank having failed, they rested undisturbed un- 
til* the session of 1813-14, when % petition was presented 
in the House of Representatives from the city of New 
York, praying for the incorporation of a national bank, 
with a capital of thirty mtlUons of dollars. The memo- 
rial was referred to the committee of ways and means, 
who reported adversely to the prayer of the petition. 
The subjects of banking and the currency in general 
had attraelt^d the attention of Mr. Calhoun to a con- 
siderable degree, but they were yet comparatively new 
to hkn. At this time he was favorably impressed 

. toward a national bank. The constitutional question 
seemed to him to have been disposed of by the legis* 
lative precedents affirming the right in the general 
gpv^rnment to charter such aa institution, yet it does 
not appear that he was entirely decided in his mind in 

; regard to this point, for the overruling consideration 
with him. undoubtedly was, that^ bank. was absolutely 
necessaiy, in his judgment, to relieve tl^ country froai 

rih» existiog embarrassments. Without it, as he and 

rOth|drs thought, the powers expressly granted to the 

/general gaveirnment could not be.exercised, aad^abiuEyk 

« LMtw of Mr. MmUmq I» Mr. €.ir.~£ig«rt6U, Jvbm S5, 1S81. 
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was therefore to be regarded as a mere agent requisite 
to the proper and appropriate exercise of those powers. 

The adverse report of the committee of ways and 
means was made in January, 1814, and on the 4th of 
February following, Mr. Calhoun offered a resolution 
instructing the committee of ways and means to inquire 
into the expediency of establishing a bank in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The committee had reported against 
the petition from New York, on the ground that the 
constitution did not authorize the creation of corpora- 
tions within the territorial limits of the states. This 
constitutional difficulty Mr. Calhoun desired to avoid, 
and for all practical purposes be thought a bank located 
in the district would be as useful as that which had 
been proposed in the petition. His resolution was 
agreed to without opposition, and on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, the committee reported a bill for the establish- 
ment of a national bank in the District of Columbia, 
with a capital of thirty millions of dollars. The prin- 
ciple of this bill was approved by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
Cheves, and Mr. Grundy, and opposed by Mr. Eppes, 
the chairman of the committee of ways and means and 
the son-in-law of Mr.. Jefferson, and by Mr. Seybert of 
Pennsylvania. Others also disapproved of the bill, for 
the reason that it contained no provision for the estab- 
lishment of branches in the states. A motion was 
therefore made to engraft this feature on it, which re- 
ceived only thirty-six votes, whereupon no fkrthar ac- 
tion was had in the premises. 

But the finances of the nation were in an alarming 

condition. The public credit was depreciating almost 

daily. A loan of twenty-five millions had just been 

4» 
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liuthorized; 1)nf treasury notes were seventeen per cent^ 
and government stock thirty per cent.^ below par. It 
was difficult to withstand the influences constantly 
urging the members c^ Congress toward a national 
bank as the great panacea which would surely relieve 
the country from the disease under which it was suffer- 
ing. Accordingly, a resolution was introduced near 
the close of the session, providing for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
Eshing a national bank. The Federal members, with a 
portion of the Republicans, supported a motion to post* 
pone the resolution indefinitely. The motion was lost, 
Mr. Calhoun voting in the negative, and the coounittee 
was appointed. Of this committee Mr. Calhoun was a 
member. It was now near the close of the sessioif, and 
it was found impossible to harmonize the conflicting 
opinions and views prevailing in the committee in time 
lo perfect a bill, wherefore, on motion of Mr. Grundy, 
the chairman, they were discharged without making 
any report. 

Congress was again called together in September, 
1814, and on the 18th day of October, a copy of a 
letter addressed*, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Dallas of Pennsylvania, to the chairman of the 
committee of ways and means, in reply to an inquiry 
as to the means necessary to revive and maintain, un- 
impaired, the public credit, was laid before the House 
of Representatives. Among other suggestions, Mr. 
Dallas recommended the establishment of a national 
bank as '^ the ^only efficient remedy for the disordered 
condition of the circulating medium.'' The leading 
features of the plan of the Secretary were a bank to 
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be located at Philadelphia, with power to erect officeg 
of discount and deposit elsewhere, whose charter was 
to continue for a period of twenty years ; the capita] 
to be fifty millions of dollars, three fifths of which 
were to be subscribed by corporations, companies, or 
individuals, and two fifths b} ;ne United States ; the 
subscriptions of corporations, companies, or individ- 
uals, to be paid one fifth in gold or silver coin, and the 
remainder either in gold or silver coin, or in ^ix peif 
cent, stock and treasury notes ; the subscription of the 
United States to be paid in six per cent, stock ; the 
bank to loan the United States thirty millions of dol- 
lars to carry on the war, at such period, and in such 
sums, as might be convenient, and to be exempt from 
any obligation to pay specie during the war, and for 
three years after its termination. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Dallas was approved by 
the President, ai)d great efforts were made to induce 
members to regard it favorably. Mr. Calhoun, among 
others, was urgently solicited to examine the project 
carefully, and if satisfactory to him, to give it his sup- 
port. Considering the object had in contemplation— 
the maintenance of the public credit — Mr. Dallas' plan 
was doubtless well calculated to accomplish the desired 
end. But predisposed as was Mr. Calhoun to a na- 
tional institution of this character, an examination of 
the plan disclosed features as odious as were those re- 
vealed to the fair priestess of Bokhara, when the silver 
veil of Mokanna was flung aside from his foul visage. 
Stripped of all disguise, it was a vast government 
engine — a gigantic project for loaning the credit of the 
government to itself-^a ^scheme for the incorporation 
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of the creditors of the United States with power to 
issue notes irredeemable in specie, which were to be 
received in payment of government dues, upon loans 
at six per cent., on a capital or basis of stock upon 
which they were receiving all the while, on an aver- 
age, at least eight per cent. 

Mr. Calhoun had enjoyed a large share of the confi- 
dence and regard of President Madison, but he could 
•not sanction this measure. The subject was discussed 
in the House, and he voted for a resolution declaring 
that it was '' expedient to establish a national bank, 
with branches in the several states ;"* but further than 
that he could not go upon this question. The general 
principle of incorporating a bank met with his appro- 
bation, but the plan before the House was in all its 
prominent features exceptionable in his estimation. 

On the 7th of November the committee of ways and 
means reported a bill, in conformity with the resolution 
of the House, to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Bank of the United States. A long and interesting 
debate ensued upon the merits j)f the question, Mr. 
Calhoun remaining silent until the second section of 
the bill, which contained the objectionable features, 
was under consideration. He addressed the House on 
the 16th of November, in an elaborate speech, setting 
forth the reasons of his opposition to the bill in its 
present shape, and the outlines of a plan which he had 
himself prepared as a substitute for the former. The 
outlines of Mr. Calhoun's project were : ** The capital 
of the bank remaining unchanged, at fifty millions, the 

* Journal of the House of Represeniatiyos, 8d session, IStti Congress 
Pli, 604, 606. 
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payments, of ifubscriptions to this capital stock to be 
made in the proportion of one tenth in specie, (which 
he afterward varied to six fiftieths) and the remainder 
in specie, or in treasury notes, to be hereafter issued ; 
subscriptions to be opened monthly, in the three last 
days of each month, beginning with January next 
[1815] for certain proportions of the stock, until the 
whole is subscribed ; payment to be made at the time 
of subscribing; the shares to consist of one hundred, 
instead of five hundred dollars, each; the United States 
to hold no stock in the bank, have no agency in its 
disposal, nor control over its operations, nor right to 
suspend specie payments. The amount of treasury 
notes to be subscribed, viz.,. forty-five millions, to be 
provided for by futur^acts of Congress, and to be dis- 
posed of in something like the following way, viz. : 
Fifteen millions of the amount to be placed in the 
hands of the agents, appointed for the purpose, or in 
the hands of the present commissioners of the sinking 
fund, to go into the stock market, to convert the treas- 
ury notes into stock ; another sum, say five millions, to 
be applied to the redemption of the treasury notes be- 
coming due at the commencement of the ensuing year.; 
the remaining twenty millions he proposed to throw 
into <;irculation as widely as possible. They might 
be issued in such proportions, monthly, as to be ab- 
sorbed in the subscriptions to the bank, at the end- of 
each month, &c. This operation, he presumed, would 
raise the value of treasury notes, perhaps twenty or 
thirty per cent, above par,, being the value of the priv- 
ilege of taking the bank stock, and thus aflTord, at the 
same time, a bonus and an indirect loan to the govern- 
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ment ; making uxmecessary any loan bjrthe 'J:>ank, ub- 
til its extended circulation of paper shall enable it to 
make a loan which shall be advantageous to the United 
States. The treasury notes so to be issued to be re- 
deemable in stock, at six per cent., disposable by the 
bank at its pleasure, and without the sanction of gov- 
ernment ; to whom neither is the bank to be compelled 
to loan any money. This, it is believed, is, in a few 
words, a fair statement of the projet of Mr. Calhoun, 
which he supported by a variety of explanations of its 
operations, 6lc. ; the notes of the bank, when in opera- 
tion, to be received exclusively in the payment of all 
taxes, duties and debts, to the United States. The 
operation of this combined plan, Mr. C. conceived, 
would be to afford, 1. Relief from the immediate pres- 
sure on the treasury ; 2. A permanent elevation of 
the public credit ; and 3. A permanent and safe circu- 
lating medium of general credit. The bank should go 
into operation, he proposed, in April next [1816.]"* 

The main features of Mr. Calhoun's plan, — the estab- 
lishment of a specie-paying bank, and the use of the 
government of its own credit directly in the shape of 
treasury notes, to be afterward funded in the bank in 
the form of stock, — did him great honor. It was at- 
tacked, however, by Mr. Fisk, Mr. Forsyth, and other 
leading administration members, who contended that 
the present absorption of the United States' stock should* 
be provided for, and that the circulation and disposal 
of such an immense mass of treasury notes would be 
attended with great difficulty. In the defence of his 
project, Mr. Calhouo received the cooperation of his 

• fiBtory of the Bnk oftiw United States, |». 4»fi. 
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gifted colleague, Mr. Lowndes, and was likewise ably 
seconded by Mr. Oakley of New York. The substitute ^ 
was finally adopted, instead of the original plan reported 
by the committee, by a very large majority, but it was 
in its turn defeated, probably through the influence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who expressed I\imself 
very strongly against the issue of so large an aniount 
of treasury notes as was contemplated.* 

Another bill was then perfected in the Senate, con- 
forming substantially to the recommendations of Mr. 
Dallas, and containing a clause empowering the pro- 
posed bank to suspend specie payments in certain con- 
tingencies during the war and one year thereafter. Re- 
peated efforts were made in the House, by Mr. Calhoun 
and others, to amend the bill in such a manner as that 
the bank would be a specie-paying institution, but they 
all failed of success. On taking the final vote on the 
passage of the bill, there was a tie. Mr. Calhoun voted 
in the negative against the bill. The Speaker, Mr. 
Cheves, now availed himself of his privilege, and voted • 
in the negative; consequently the bill was declared 

lost. 

All parties, however, appeared to be in favor of the 

passage of the bank bill, and it still seemed possible to 
reconcile the conflicting opinions. A third eflfort was 
therefore made by the adoption of a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote. Mr. Calhoun voted for the recon- 
sideration, though at the same time declaring that he 
was totally opposed to the bill. It was then amended 
by reducing the capital stock, and striking out the forced 

* The capital stock of the bill had pmrnfoHj bem reduced to tibir^ ' 
fi ^f^yyy| i of dollata. • 
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loan feature, and the section authorizing the suspension 
of payments in specie. As amended, the bill passed 
the House on the 7th of January, 1815, by a vote of 
120 to 37, Mr. Calhoun voting in its favor. The 
Senate after some hesitation concurred in the amend- 
ments, and the bill was sent to the President, who re- 
turned it with his objections — ^based, not on the uncon- 
Btitutionality of the measure, but on the ground that it 
would not afford the necessary relief to the treasury. 

The session was now rapidly wearing away, and 
nothing had been done. Still another effort was there- 
fore made to pass a bill. Mr. Calhoun was urgently 
untreated by many of his warmest friends to cease his 
opposition to the plan of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The often-cited maxim, " inter arma silent leges — nc- 
eessitas non habet legSm" was repeatedly uttered in 
his hearing. But he steadily resisted every importunity, 
and with that proud independence of party obligations, 
which ever characterized him, refused to yield a single 
'one of his dearly-cherished principles. 

A new bill, according very nearly with the project 
originally recommended by Mr. Dallas, was promptly 
passed in the Senate, on the 11th day of February, and 
forthwith sent to the House. Intelligence of the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace had now beeif received, 
and as the necessity for the adoption of the measure 
wsMi not so imminent, on motion of Mr. Lowndes, the 
bill was indefinitely postponed, in order to give time for 
that reflection necessary to produce harmonious ac- 
tion. Though disapproving of the bill, Mr. Calhoun 
rated against the postponement. 

At the following session of Congress, commencing in 
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December, 1815, the President recommended, in his 
annual message, that a uniform national currency 
should in some way be provided, arid the Secretary of 
the Treasury repeated his suggestions, in a somewhat 
modified form, in regard to a national bank. That por- 
tion of the President's message having reference to a 
uniform national currency, was referred to a select 
committee of which Mr. Galhoun was made chairman. 
The restoration of peace and tranquillity had removed 
many of the causes which had induced the insertion of 
the objectionable features in previous bank bills, and 
there seemed now to be but very little diversity of 
opinion. 

On the 8th of January, 1816, Mr. Calhoun made an 
able and elaborate report from the committee on the 
currency, accompanied with a bill for the incorporation 
of a national bank, as " the most certain means of re- 
storing to the nation a specie currency." This bill, 
with some few modifications, subsequently became a 
law, and was known as the bank charter of 1816. 

The currency question was justly regarded as the 
most difficult one considered at this important session. 
" All the banks of the states south of New England 
had, at an early period of the war, stopped payment, 
and gold and silver had entirely disappeared, leaving 
within their limits no other currency than the notes of 
ba&ks, that either would not or could not redeem them. 
Government was forced to submit, and not only to col- 
lect its taxes and dues, and make its disbursements, 
and negotiate its loans in their discredited and depre- 
ciated paper^ but also to use them, at the same time, as 
the agetits of the treasury and depositories of its fimds. 
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At first the depreciation was inconsiderable, but it con • 
tinned to increase, thou^ unequally, in the diflferent 
portions of the Union to the end of the war. It was 
then hoped it would stop; but the fact proved far 
otherwise; for the progress of depreciation became 
more rapid and unequal than ever. It was greatest at 
the centre (the District of Columbia and the adjacent 
region), whare it had reached M per cent., as com- 
pared with Boston ; nor was there the least prospect 
that it would terminate of itself. It became absolutely 
necessai^, in this state of things, for the government 
to adopt the rule of collecting its taxes and dues in the 
local currency of the place, to prevent that which was 
most depreciated from flooding the whole Union ; for 
the public debtors, if they had the option, would be 
sure to pay in the most depreciated. But the neces- 
sary effect of this was to turn the whole import trade 
of the •country towards the Chesapeake Bay, the region 
where the depreciation was Jhe greatest. By making 
entry there, the duties could be paid in the local de* 
preciated currency, and the goods then shipped where 
they were wanted. The result of the rule, though un* 
avoidable, was to act as a premium for depreciation. 
It was impossible to tolerate such a state of things. It 
was in direct hostility to the constitution, which pro- 
vides that ' all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States,' and that * no pref- 
erence shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one state over another.' 
Thus the only question was, What shall be done ? 

''The administration was in favor of a bank^ and 
Urn JE^resi4ent (Mr. Madison) recomjnended one in 
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Ma«age at the oomrnencemeDt of the seasioiu The 
great body of the Republican party in Congress con- 
curred in the views of the administration, but there 
were many of them who had, on constitutional grounds, 
insuperable objections to the measure. These, added 
to the Federal party, who had been against the war, 
and were, in consequence, against a bank, constituted 
a formidable opposition. 

" Mr. Calhoun, whose first lesson on the subject of 
banks, taken at the preceding session, was not oalcu 
lated to incline him to such an institution, was averse 
in the abstract, to the whole system ; but perceiving 
then no other way of relieving government from its 
difficulties, he yielded to the opinion that a* bank was 
indispensable. The separation of the government and 
the banks was at that time out of the question. A 
proposition of the kind would have been rejected on 
all sides. Nor was it possible then to collect the taxes 
and dues of the government in specie. It had been 
almost entirely expelled the country ; there appeared 
to be no alternative but to yield to a state of things 
to which no radical remedy could at that time be ap- 
plied, and to resort to a bank to mitigate the evils of a 
system which in its then state was intolerable. This, 
at least, was the view which Mr. Calhoun took, and 
which he expressed in his speech on taking up the bill 
for discussion."* 

The speech of Mr. Calhoun was delivered on the 
26th of February. . It was decidedly one of his ablest 
efforts, and occupied nearly three hours in its delivery. 
A full report of it has not been preserved, but the fol- 

oC Mr. CaUioaD, 1848. 
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lowing synopsis will give the reader some idea of its 
character : 



SPEECH ON THE BANK BILL, 

• 

Mr. CalhonQ rose to explain his riews of a subject so iat cresting to 
the republic, and so necessary to be correctly understood, as that of 
the bill now before the committee. He proposed at this time .only to 
discuss general principles, without reference to details. He was aware, 
he said, that principle and detail might be united ; bat he should at 
present keep them distinct. He did not propose to comprehend in this 
discussion, the power of Congress to grant Bank Charters; nor the 
question whether the general, tendency, of banks was favorable or un- 
favorable to the liberty and prosperity of the country ; nor the ques- 
tioD whether a National Bank would be favorable to the operatigAs of 
the government To discuss these questi<ms, he conceived, would be 
a useless consumption of time. The constitutional question had been 
already so freely and frequently discussed, that all had made up their 
mind on it Hie question whether banks were' &vorabIe to public 
Hberty and prosperity, was one purely speculative : The fisct of the 
existence of banks, and their incorporation with the commercial cpa- 
cems and industry of the nation, proved that inquiry to come too late. 
The only question was, on this hand, under what modifications were 
baiiks most useful, and whether the United States ought or ought not 
to exerdse the power to establish a bank. As to the question whether 
a National Bank would be favorable to the administration of the finan^ 
ces of the government, it was one on which there was so little doubt, 
that gentlemen would excuse him if he did not enter into it Leaving 
all these questions then, Mr. C. said, he proposed to examine the cause 
and state of the disorders of the national currency,, and the question 
whether it was in the power of Congress, by establishing a National 
Bank, to remove those disorders. This, he observed, was a question 
' of novelty and vital importance ; a question which greatly affected the 
character and prosperity of the country. 

As to the state of the cunrency of the nation, Mr. 0. proceeded to 
remark — ^that it was extremely depreciated, and in degrees varying ao 
OQrding lo the different sections of the country, all would assent That 
this state of the currency was a stain on public and private credit, and 
injuriouB to the morals of the community, was to clear a position as to 
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require no proo£ There were, however, other cooaideratioiu ariong 
from the state of the currency not bo distinctly felt, not so generally 
assented to. The state of our circulating medium was, he said, opposed 
to the principles of the federal constitution. The power was given to 
Congress by that instrument in express terms to regulate the currency 
of the ITnited States. In point of fact, he said, that power, though 
(iven to Congress, is not in their hands. The power is exercised by 
Utnking institutions, no longer responsible for the correctness with 
which they manage it Gold and silver have disappeared entirely ; 
there is no money but paper money, and that money is beyond the 
control of Congress. No one, he said, who referred to the constitution, 
could doubt that the money of the United States was intended to be 
placed entirely under the control of Congress. The only object the 
framers of the constitution could have in view in giving to Congress 
the power "to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin," must have been, to give a steadiness and fixed value to the cur- 
rency of the United States. The state of things at the time of the. 
adoption of the constitution, afforded Mr. C. an argument in support 
of his construction. There then existed, he said, a depreciated paper 
currency, which could only be regulated and made uniform by giving 
a power for that purpose to the general government : The states could 
not do it. He argued, therefore, taking into view the prohibition 
against the statesr issuing bills of credit, that there was a strong pre- 
sumption this power was intended to be exclusively given to Congress. 
Mr. C. acknowledged there was no provision in the constitution by 
which states were prohibited from creating the banks which now exer- 
cised this power ; but, he said, banks were then but little known — ^there 
was but one, the Bank of North America, with a capital of only 
400,000 dollars ; and the universal opinion was, that bank notes repre- 
sented gold and silver, and that there could be no necessity to prohibit 
banking institutions under this impression, because their notes always 
represented gold and silver, and they could not be multiplied beyond 
the demands of the country. Mr. C. drew the distinction between 
banks of deposit and banks of discount, the latter of which were then 
but little understood — and their abuse not conceived until demonstrated 
by recent experience. No man, he remarked, in the Convention, much 
talent and wisdom as it contained, could possibly have foreseen the 
course of these institutions ; that they would have multiplied from 
«De to two hundred and sixty ; from a capital of 400,000 doUars to one 
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of eighij mfllions ; from being consistent with the proyisioDS of the 
constitation, and the exclusive right of Congress to regulate the cur- 
rency» that they would be directly, opposed to it ; that so iar from their 
credit depending on their punctuality in redeeming their billewith 
specie, they might go on ad infinitum in violation of their contract^ 
without a dollar in their vaults. There had, indeed, Mr. C. said, been 
an extraordinary revolution in the currency of the country. By a sort 
of under-current, the power of Congress to regulate the mcHiey of the 
country had caved in, and upon its ruin had sprung up those institur 
tions which now exercised the right of making money for and in the 
XTnited States — for gold and silver are not the only money, but what* 
ever is the medjum of purchase and sale, in which bank paper alone 
was now employed, and had, therefore, become the money of the coun- 
try. A change, great and wonderful, has taken place, said he, which 
divests you of your rights, and turns you back to the condition of the 
revolutionary war, in which every state issued bills of credit^ which 
were made a legal tender, and were of various value. 

This then, Mr. C. said, was the evil. We have in lieu of gold and 
silver a paper medium, unequally but generally depreciated, which 
affects the trade and industry of the nation ; which paralyzes the na- 
tional arm ; which sullies the £uth, both public and private, of the 
XTnited States ; a paper no longer resting on gold and silver as its 
basis. We have indeed laws regulating the currency of foreign coin ; 
but they are under present circumstances a mockery of legislation, be- 
cause there is no coin in circulation. The right of making money, an 
. attribute of sovereign power, a sacred and important right, was exer- 
cised by two hundred and sixty banks, scattered over every part of 
the United States, not responsible to any power whatever for their 
issuer of paper. The next and great inquiry was, he said, how this 
evil was to be remedied ? Restore, said he, these institutions to their 
original use ; cause them to give up their usurped power ; cause them 
to return to their legitimate office of places of discount and deposit ; 
let them be no longer mere paper machines; restore the state of 
things which existed anterior to 181S, which was consistent with the 
just policy and interests of the country ; cause them to fulfil their coo- 
tracts, to respect their broken faith; resolve that everywhere there 
shall be an uaiform value to the national currency ; your oonstitutional 
control will then prevail 

How, Ihen, he proceeded to examine, was this desirable end to.be 
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Attained! What diffienlties atood in the waj? The reason why tha 
banks could not now comply with their contract was that conduct which 
m private life frequently produces the same effect It was owing to 
the prodigality of their engagements without means to fulfil them ; to 
their issuing more paper than they could possibly f edeem with specie. 
In the XTnited States, according to the best estimation, there were not in 
the vaults of all the banks more than fiheen millions of specie^ with a 
capital amounting lo about eighty-two millions of dollars : hence the 
cause of the depredation of bank notes — ^the excess of paper in circula- 
tion beyond that of spede in their vaults. This excess was visible to the 
eye, and almost audible to the ear ; so familiar was the fact) that this 
paper was emphatically called trash or rags. According to estimation, 
also, ^e said, there were in circulation at the same date, within the 
United States, two httndred millions of dollars of bank notes, credilp^ 
and bank paper, in one shape or other. Supposing thirty millions of 
these to be in possession of the banks themselves, there were perhaps 
one hundred and seventy millions actually in circulation, or on which 
the banks draw interest The proportion between the demand and. 
supply whidi regulates the price of everything, regulates also the value 
of this paper. In proportion as the issue is excessive, it depredates in 
value— and no wonder, when, since 1810 or 1811, the amount of paper 
in circulation had increased from eighty or ninety to two hundred mil- 
lions. Mr. C. here examined the opinion entertained by some gentle- 
men, that bank paper had not depreciated, but that gold and silver had 
appredated, a position he denied by arguments founded on the portabil- 
ity of gold and silver, whidi would equalize their value in every part 
of the United States, and on the facts tliat gold and silver coin had in- 
creased in quantity instead of diminishing, and that the exchange with 
Great Britain had been (at gold and silver valtie) for some time past in 
fiivor of the United States. Yet, he said, ^old and silver wove leaving 
our shores. In fact, we have degraded the metallic currency ; we have 
treated it with indignity, it leaves us, and seeks an asylum on foreign 
shores. Let it become again the basis of bank transactions, and it will 
revisit us. Having established, as he conceived, in the course of his 
remarks, that the excess of paper issue was the true and only cause of 
depreciation of our paper currency^ Mr. C. turned his attention to the 
manner in which that excess had been produced. It was intimately 
connected with the suspension of spede payments ; they stood as canfe 
and effect: first, the excessive issues caused the Buspension of spedo 
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payipeots; and advantag^e Kad been i^ken of tbat lospensiott to hsa» 
■till greater floods of it' The bflplcs had undertaken to d9 a new buu- 
ness, uncongenial with the nature of such institatiqns : they undertocSc 
to make long loans to government, not as brokers, but as stockholders— 
a practice wholly inconsistent with the system oi specie payments. 
AfteC'Showing the difference between the^wdinarj l>u^ess of a bank in 
discounts, and the making loans for twelve years, Mr. C said, indispu- 
tably the latter practice was a great and Isading cause of t^e suspen- 
sion of specie payments. Of this species of property (public stock) the 
banks M tfae XTnited States held on the 30th day of Septembei* last, 
about eighteen and a half millions, and a nearly equal amount of Treas- 
ury Notes, besides stock for long loans made to the state governments, 
amounting altogether to within a small amount of forty millions, being 
a large proportion of their actual capital. This^ he said, was the jgreat 
4^use of the suspension of specie payments. Had the banks (he now 
disctttsed the question) the diipacity to resume specie payments ? If 
they haye the dispoHtiorif he said, they may resume specie payments. 
The banks are not insolvent, he said : they never were more solvent. 
If so, the term itself implies, that, if time be allowed them, they may 
before long be in a condition to resume payment of specie. If the banks 
would regi^rly and consentaneously begin to dispose of their stock, 
to call in their notes for the Treasury Note^ they have, and moderately 
curtail their private discounts ; if they would act in concert in this man- 
ner, they might resume specie payments. If they were to withdraw by 
the sale of a partoaly of their stock and Treasury Notes, twenty -five 
millions of their notes from circulation, the rest would be appreciated to 
par, or nearly, and they would still have fifteen millions of stock dis- 
posable to send to Europe for specie, <&c. With thirty millions of dol- 
lars in their banks, and so much of their paper withdrawn from circula- 
tion, they would be in a condition to resume payments in specie. The 
only difficulty, that of producing concert,, was one which it belonged to 
Congress to surmount. The indisposition of the banks, from motiyes of 
ijQterest, obviously growing out of the yast profits most of them have 
lately realized, by which the stockholders have realized from twelve to 
twenty per cent on their stock, would be, he showed, the greatest ob- 
stacle. What, he asked, was a bank ? An institution, under present 
uses, to make money. What* was the instinct of such an institution t 
Gain, -gain ; nothing but gain : and they would not willingly relinquish 
fheir gain from the present state of things, which was profitable to them. 
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•diiig A0 ^ba^ did 'vitiiool resttaijai, and idtHout huard. llioie nho 
beliere tluit tlie present state of things would ever cure itMl( Mr. C 
•aid, most believe what is impossible : banks most chaag* their aaturs^ 
kj aside their instinct^ before they will aid in doing what it is net tlwir 
interest to do. Bj this'prooess of reasoning, he came im the cooclusion, 
that it rested withCoDgMfs to make tiiemre^nm to specie ipayments^bj 
making it their interest to do so. This introduced the sakject of the 
National Bank. 

A national bank, he said, paying specie itself, would hare a tgn de ney 
to make specie payments general, as well by its inflwenne as by ito ex- 
ample. It will be the interest of the national bank to prodnoe thia 
•tate of thingi^ becanse otherwise its operations Will be greatly eirean* 
scribed, as it most pay oat specie or national bank notes: §or he pre- 
sumed one of the first rules of such a bank would be to take the Bfclasaf 
BO bank which did not pay in gold and ajlyer. A national bank of tfirtj- 
fi?^ millioim, with the aid of those baaka which are at onoe ready to pay 
•paeie, would produce a -powerful effect all over the Union. Furliiir, ^ 
mitional bank would enable the government to resort .to meastarea 
which would make it unprofitable to banks to continue the violation of 
their oontracts, and advantageous to return to the observatioi^of tham. 
The leadii^ measure of this character would be to strip the banks re- 
fusing to pay specie of all the profits arising from the business of the 
government, to prohibit deposits with them, and to reftise to reeeifw . 
their notes in paymen^of dues to the government How fiur snch meas 
ores would be efficacious in producing a return to specie piqf mcnts^ ha 
was unable to say— but it was as far as he would be willing to go aft 
the present sMsion. If they persisted in refusing to resume paym^ta M 
specie. Congress must resort to measures of a deeper tone, whidi theg^ 
had in their power. 

The restoration of specie payments^ ICr. 0. aiigued, would remova the 
embarrassments on the indiistry of the country, and the stains firom its 
public and private faiih. It remained to see whether this hBn>a^ with- 
out whose aid it was in vain to expect success' in this abjeet, wobU hava 
the fortitude to apply the remedy. If this was not tha proper remedy, 
ha hoped it would be shown by the proposition of a proper s ab atitBla^ 
aod not oppose^ by vague and general de rla aK t J n n agunst baak» Tlia 
disease, he said, was diep; it affected pubUo opinioii— and whalatar 
alEKta public opinion fouches the vitals of the gc^remment Hei^ilUi^ 
ha laid, Ooogress would naver stand in tha «una rvlaticn to tfaii BMfB* 
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ure in wiudb ihey bow did. The disease aro6« in time of war — ihB'wta 
had sabad«d»>ai left the disease, which it was now in the power of 
OoDgress to eradt cati * b ut, if they did not now exercise the power, the j 
wonld become abettors of a state of things which was of vital oonse- 
qnenee to pnWe morality, is he showed by Tarioos illustrations. He 
called npon Okd house, as gaardiaBS of the pnblie weal, of the health of 
the body politic which depended on the public morals, to interpose 
against a state of things which was inconsistent with either. He ap- 
pealed to the house, too^ as the guardians of pabHc and private &tth. 
In what manner, he asked, were the public contracts fulfilled I In gold 
and sSfiF, in which the government had stipulated to pay f No ; in 
pap^r issued by these ^institutions ; in paper greatly d€|predated; in 
paper depreciated from five to twenty pei^ cent, below the currency in 
sf^dtk t)ie government had contracted to pay, Ac He added another 
ai^gtnSent — ^the inequality of taxation, in consequence of the state of the 
drculatiBg medium, which, notwithstanding the taxes* were laid wiih 
•Iriot regard to the'oonstitutional provision for thdr equality, made the 
people in one section of the Union pay perhaps one fifth more of the 
same tax than those in another. The eonstitiition havii^ given Con- 
gfMeoBie power to remedy these evils, they were, he contended, deeply 
responsible for their eontinuance. 

The evil he desired to remedy, Mr. G. said, iPas a deep one ; almost 
meuvable, because conneoted with public opinion, over which banks have 
a great centred — they have, in a great measure, a control over the press ; 
for proof of which he referred to the feet, that the present wretched 
state of the circulating medium hfid scarcely been denounced by a 
t^n^ paper within the United States. The derangement of a circulat- 
ing medium, he said« was a joint thrown out of its socket ; let it remain 
^for a short time in that state, and the sinews will be s6 knit, that it 
cannot be replaced — apply the remedy soon, and it is an operation 
easy though painfuL The evil grows, whilst the resistance to it -be- 
comes weak; and, unless checked at once, will become irresistible. 
Mr. 0. eenduded the speech of which the above is a mere outline, 
which the imagination ei the reader must fill up, by observing, that he- 
ooeld have said much more on this important subject, but he knew 
hew difienli it wae to gam the attention of the house to long ad- 
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Mr« Calhoun's speech, yet it will suffice to show his 
position at that period. The question of the constitu- 
tionality of a national bank he did not consider. He 
seems to have regarded it as a settled one, and advo- 
cated the incorporation of a bank as a matter of neces- 
sity and expediency, — as " the only adequate resource," 
in the language of President Madison, •* to relieve the 
Country and the government from the present embar- 
rassment." It was necessary, to enable the govern- 
ment to provide a constitutional currency for the peo- 
ple, and highly expedient as one of the features ia a 
general system of preparation against the manifold 
evils arising out of a state of war from which the * 
country had just escaped. 

Mr. Calhoun defended the bill throughout the whole 
debate with great ability, and it finally passed the 
House on the 14th of March, 1816, by a vote of 80 to 
71, his name being recorded in favor of its passage 
The bill likewise received a favorable vote in the Sen- 
ate, and being approved by the President, became the 
law of the land. 




CHAPTER V. 

Ofaangeff in Politica — Consistency of Mr. Calhoun — Reaolation of 1816— 
The Direct Tax— Speech— Tariff Act of 1816— Views of ICr. Calhoon 
— Principle of the Law — ^The Military Academy — ^Ilie Compensation 
Act— 'Temporary Displeasure of his Constituents — Internal Im- 
proyements — Veto of Mr. Madison. 

• How true is it that there are no absolute rules in 
politics, — that the occasion often serves to establish the 
principle, rather than the priuciple to govern the oc- 
casion. 

Truth has no attribute — not her siinpUcity nor her 
beauty — more lovely than her consistency with herself. 
Her principles are unchanging and 'unchangeable,^ — 

" The eternal years of God are hers V* 

The great laws of Nature endure forever ; they are 
vu^ permanent and as immovable as H^ who established 
them. The earth and its sister orbs, although ages 
have elapsed since the period of their creation, con- 
' tinue to move on in the courses to which they have 
. been accustomed from the beginning. The bow of 
promise displays the same gorgeous colors, as when it 
first broke, like some blessed vision, on the raptured 
gaze of Noah and his family. One season is succeeded 
by another, in the appointed order. The storm alter- 
nates with the sunshine, the flower blossoms and per- 
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ishes, and life and vigor are followed by decrepitude 
and decay ; yet all is in accordance with a system, a 
harmony, and a law. 

But whatever bears the impress of humanity, or' is 
of human invention, is constantly altering its char- 
acter, and presenting itself in some new shape or ap- 
pearance. Two spirits — the spirit of preservation and 
the spirit of destruction — are continually warring 
against each other. Conservatism and Progress, like 
the good and the bad angel, are ever striving for the 
ascendency; the former clinging with tenacity to 
whatsoever the past has hallowed, and the latter gain- 
ing ground inch by inch and foot by foot. Things old 
and venerable are every day being supplanted by strange 
inventions. '' Revolution" is not merely the impres- 
sive catchfWord of the Frondeur or the rebel, and de- 
signed, to arouse the oppressed to resistance; its influ- 
ence is everywhere visible, and is everywhere felt. 
Innovation is not now confined to powder, wigs, curls, • 
hoops, and the thousand and ten thousand appendages 
which have been invented by fashion, sometimes to 
make up for the deficiencies of the outer man and the 
outer woman, but oftener to mar and spoil the fair pro- 
portions of the Almighty's handiwork: — it is. a govern- 
ing, and a controlling power, in the court and in the 
cabinet ; it rules in the humble cottage of the laborer 
and in the splendid mansion of the millionaire ; it pre- 
sides in the ball-room and at the f6te, in the council- 
chamber and at the political convention ; it is with the 
farmer at his plough, the artisan in his workshop, the 
beauty at her toilet, the scholar in his study, the jndga, 
on the bench, and the statesman in his closet 
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I ** Tiooe* ch«oge aad m^fk change with them" — is, if 
anything, truer at this day than it was nineteen hun- 

. dred years ago. It is very common to decry politic 
cisuiui who act from motives of expediency, — entirely 
regardless of the fact that there are two classes of such 
motives, the one base and selfish, and the other honor- 
able and praiseworthy. He cannot be a just, or an 
enlightened statesman, who adheres to ancient forms 
and precedents, indifferent to the age in which he lives, 
and to the circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
^A great principle, indeed, is too important to be idly 
sacrificed, yet it may be made to conform to the 
changes daily taking place in the condition and in the 
relations of men, without sacrificing any portion, of its 
spirit. Hence, it is not to be regretted, that there are 
no absolute rules in politics ; and the statesman who 
feels compelled by the force of causes which he cannot 
control, to alter the system of policy which he has ad- 
'Vocated, on to substitute cme measure for another 
which he has favored, though still watching closely the 
|Mrinciples, which, as beacon lights, have guided his 
course, deserves far more of honor than of censure. 

Few among modern statesmen, have maintained a 
higher character for consistency than Mr. Calhouq^ 
As has been remarked, he set ^side the q[uestion of the 
constitutionality of ^ national bank, when the subject 
was first presented to him, and advocated the establish- 
ment of such an institution, in order to put an end to 
the suspension of specie payments, and to restore to 
the people the national currency — that of gold and sil- 
ver—- alone recognized by the constitution, of which 
they had beea for years deprived. He never lost right 
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of this great priacii^e in regard to the* conMituiioiiAi 
currency, and in furtherance of it, earnestly supported, 
and voted for, the resolution of 1816, which provided 
that specie, or the notes of banks payipg specie, should 
alone be received in payment of government duet. 
This was the first step taken toward the entire separa- 
tion of the general government from the banking sys- 
iem, — a measure which he lived to see accomplished, 
and, in no small degree, through his own disinterested 
and untiring efforts. The immediate eifect produced 
by the incorporation of the bank in 1816, and the 
adoption of the specie resolution, was salutary ; and 
through their agency, the currency of the pountry was 
«ooa brought back, as Mr. Calhoun desired, to the 
specie standard. 

Two other most important questions, intimately con- 
nected with each other, and with the finances of the 
country, were agitated at the session of 1815-16. At 
an early day in. the session, Mr. Lowndes, as the chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means, reported a 
series of resolutions, providing for the continuance, for 
a limited period, of the direct tax which had been im- 
posed on account of the exigencies of the war, and 
contemplating the establishment of a new tariff of 
duties. The direct tax was ordered to be continued 
by a vote of the House, Mr. Calhoun voting with the 
tnajority. In regard to a new tariff there was, per- 
haps, more diversity of opinion as to minor derails, but 
not so much as to the general principle. In March, 
1816, the tariff act of that year was reported from the 
committee of ways and means, and received the sup- 
port of Mr. Calhoun. Probably no one^act of his lift 
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has been more severely criticised and censured than 
his connection with the tariff of 1816. Before pro- 
ceeding to notice particularly his course in relation to 
that measure, it may be well to consider the motives 
which governed him, and the reasons which influenced 
his action, as expressed by himself. 

Premising, that during the debate on the direct tax, 
and the tariff act proper, the whole question in regard 
to the permanent defence of the country, the develop- 
ment and improvement of its resources, and the pro- 
tection of all its great interests, including that of 
manufactures then in it9 infancy, was considered, — ^let 
us see how he has put himself upon the record. In 
the course of the debate on the direct tax, he made the 
following speech, which was delivered on the 4th of 
April, 1816. 

SPEECH ON THE DIRECT TAX, 

Mr. OalhottD-oommenced his remarks by observing, that there were 
in the afiGurs of nations, not less than that of individuals, moments, on 
the proper use of which depended their fame, prosperity and duration. 
Such he oonoeiFed to be the present situation of this nation. Recently' 
emerged from a war, we find ourselves in possession of a physical and 
moral power of great magnitude ; and, impressed by the misfortunes 
which have resulted from want of forecast heretofore, we Ofe disposed 
to apply our means to the purposes most valuable to the country. He 
hoped, that in this interesting situation, we should be guided by the 
dictates of truth and wisdom only, that we should prefer the lasting 
happiness of our country to its present ease, its security to its pleasure, 
fiur honor and reputation, to inglorious and inactive repose. 

We are now called on to determine what amount of revenue is neces- 
sary for thi^ country in time of peace; this involves the additional 
question, what are the means which the true interests of this country 
^^■"ftf!^ I The principal expense of our government grows out of 
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measures neee9uarj for its defenoe ; and in order i6 decide what those 
measures ought to he, it will be proper to inquire what ought to. be 
our policy towards other nations t and what will probably be theirs 
towards us f He intentionally laid out of consideration the financial 
questions, which stnne gentlemen had examined in the debate ; and also 
the question of retrenchments, on which he would only remark, that 
he hoped, whatsoever of economy entered into the measures of Con- 
gress, they would be divested of the character of parsimony. 

Beginning with the policy of this country, it ought^ he said, to cor- 
respond with the character of its political institutiona What then is 
their character f They rest on justice and reason. Those bemg the 
foundations of our government^ its policy ought to comport with them. 
It is the duty of all nations, especially of one whose institutions recog* 
nice no principle of force, but appeal to virtue for their strength, to act 
"^th justice and moderation ; with moderation, approaching to forbear- * 
ance. In all possible conflicts with foreign powers, our government 
should be able to make it manifest to the world, that it has justice on 
its side. We should always forbear if possible, until all should be sat- 
isfied, that when we take up arms, it is not for the purpose of conquest, 
but maintaining our essential rights. Our government^ however, is also 
founded on equality ; it permits no man to exercise violence ; it permits 

• 

none to trample on the rights of. his fellow citixen with impunity. 
These maxims we should also carry into our intercourse with foreign 
nations, and as we ^nder justice to all, so we should be prepared to 
exact it firom alL Our policy should not only be moderate and just, but 
as high-minded as it is moderate and just lliis, said Mr. C, appears 
to me the true line of conduct. In the policy of nations, said he, there 
are two extremes: one extareme in which justice and moderation may 
sink into feebleness — another in which that lofty spirit, which ought to 
animate all nations, particularly free ones, may mount up to military 
violence. These extremes ought to be ftqually avoided ; but of the 
two, he considered the first &r Che most dangerous, iar the most fiitaL 
There were, he said, two splendid examples of nations which had ulti- 
mately sunk by military violence — the Romans in ancient time, the 
French in modera But how numerous were the instances of nations 
gradually' sinking into nothingness through imbedli^ and apathy. 
They have not indeed struck the mind as forcibly as. the instance just 
menticfled *, because they have sunk ingloriously, without anything in 
tbek descent to excite either admiration or respect I consider the ex* 
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trame of irMkiiaBBfiot only iha moii dangeroiM of itself aaid Mr. 0^ 
but as thai extteme to which the pe^le of this coontiy are peenliarij 
liable. The people are, indeed, higfa-miiided ; and, therefore, it may 
be thooght my feaia are imfoanded. Bat they are Ueesed with much 
happiness ; moial, political and physical : these operate on the dispo- 
Rtioos and habits of tlus people, wiUi something like the efiiBCta attrib- 
uted to soathem climates 'thoy dispose them to pleasore and to inao- 
tiyity, except in the pursuit of wealth. I need not appeal to the past 
history of the country ; to the indispositioa of this people to war from 
the commencement of the goTemment— arising from the nature of our 
habits, and the disposition to punoe those courses which contribute to 
swell our private fortunea We incline, not only from the causes 
already mentioDed, but from the nature of our foreign relations, to thai 
feebls policy, which I consider as more dangerous than the other ex- 
treme. We haye, it is true, dangers to apprehend from abroad — but 
they are fiur ofi^ at the distance of three thousand miles : which pre- 
rents that oontinoed dread which they would excite if in our neighbor- 
hood Besides, we can have no foreign war which we should dread, or 
ought to fear to meet, but a war with l^ngland ; but a war with her 
breaks in on the wbeld industry of the country, and affocts all its pri- 
Tftte pursuits. On this account we prefer su£fering very great wrongs 
from her, rather than to redress them by arms. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asked if the country did forbear till it felt disgraced, 
whose fikult was iti Not, he said, that of the addlbistrations of Wash- 
ington or Adams ; for neither of them had left it so. A few words, 
said Kr. C, on this point The fault was principally in neither of our 
soTeral administratians ; in neither of the two great parties. It arose 
from the indisposition of the people to resort to arms, from the reason 
already assigned. It arose also from two incidental drcnmstanoes^^the 
want of preparation, and the untried character* of our goyemment in 
war. But there were other circumstances connected with the party to 
which the gentleman belongs, which caused the country to forbear too 
loog. Thai party took advantage of the indisposition of the people to 
an English war, and preached up the advantages of peace when it had 
become ignominious ; and until we had scarcely the ability to defend 
oursdvea The gentleman from Pennsylvania further said, if peace 
had not been made when it was, we should not have been here delib- 
erating at this time. TUs assertion is an awful one, if true.^ If the 
Uiioa was onifae verge of ruin, the defects iHiich brought it to thai 
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mbukiko. ought to be knows, probed aod oorrecie^, eyen if tliey nm^ 
out of the ooDstitutioD. But, Mr. X). flaid, it is an aaaertioa that oagjaii 
not to be lightly made. The effects are dangerous ; for what mam, 
hereafter, with such consequences befbre his eyes, would veatare to 
propose. a war t If such were the admitted £Eict, a future enemy would ' 
persist in war, expecting the ooimtry to sink before his e£Ebrt8 : his anna 
would be steeled, his exertions nerved against us. The poeition was iu 
erery view, one of that dangerous bearing on the future relations of tha 
country, that it ought not to be admitted without the strongest prooC 
What, said Mr. C, was the fSact ! What had been the progress of eventi 
for a few months preceding the termination, of the war t At Baltic 
more, at Plattaburg, at New Orleatis, the invaders had been signally 
defeated ; a new spirit was diffused through the -vf hole mass oi .the 
commuuity. Can it be believed then, that the government was on thf 
verge of dissolution t No, sir ; it never stood firmer on its basis thao 
at that moment It was true, indeed, we labored under great difficul- 
ties ; but it is an observation made by a statesman of great sagacity, 
Edmund Burke^ when Pitt was anticipating the downfall of Franca 
through her finances, that ifi instance is not to be found of a high* 
minded nation sinking under financial difficulties — and it would hava 
been exemplified in our country had the war continued. Men on all sides 
began to unite in defence of the country ; parties in this house began 
to rally on this point, and if the gentlem|in from Pennsylvania had 
been a member at that time, he also, from what he 'has said, would 
have taken that ground. The gentleman had taken a position on this 
point as erroneous as it was dangerous ; and, Mr. G. said, he had thought 
proper thus to notice it. 

As a proof, said Mr. C, that the situation of the country naturally 
inclines us to too much feebleness rather than too much violence, I re- 
fer to the f&ct, that there are on this floor, .men who are entirely op- 
posed to armies, to navies, to every means of defence. Sir, if their 
politics prevail, the country will be disarmed, at the mercy of any for- 
eign power. On the other side, sir, there is no excess of military fer- 
vor, no party inclining to military despotism : for, though a charge of 
such a disposition has been made by a gentleman in debate, it is with- , 
out the shadow of foundation. What is the fact in regard to the army I 
Does it bear out his assertion? Is it even proportionally larger now 
than it was in 1801-2, the period which the gentleman considers aa the 
ataodard of political perfection t It was then about 4000 men ; , U vwi 
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lirger in proportion fhan ao army of 10,000 men would now be. Tha 
diarge of a disposition to make this a military goTemment, exists only 
in the imaginations of gentlemen; it cannot be supported by facts ; it 
is contrary to proof and to evidence. 

Having dismissed this part of the subject, Mr. C. proceeded to con- 
sider another part of it, in his opinion equally important^ viz. : What 
will be the probable poHcy of other nations f With the world at large, 
said he, we are now at peace. I know of no nation with which we 
shall probably come into collision, unless it be with Great Britain and 
Spain. With both of these nations we have considerable points of 
collision : I hope this country will maintain, in regard to both of them, 
the strictest justice : but with both these nations there is a possibility, 
sooner or later, of our being engaged in war. As to Spain, I will say 
nothing, because she is the inferior of the two, and those measures 
which apply to the superior power, will include also the inferior. I 
shall consider our relations then with England only. 

Peace now exists between the two countriea As to its duration, I 
will give no opinion, except that I believe Jhe peace will last the longer 
for the war which has just ended. Evidences have been furnished dur- 
ing the war of the capacity and character of this nation, which will 
make her indisposed to try her strength with us on slight grounds. 
But, what is the probable course of events respecting the future rela- 
tions between the two countries! England is the most formidable 
power in the world : she has the most numerous army and navy at 
her command We, on the contrary, are the most growing nation on 
earth ; most rapidly improving in those very particulars, in which she 
excels. This question then presents itself: will the greater power per- 
mit the less to attain its destined greatness by natural growth, or will 
she take measures to disturb it t Those who know the history of na- 
tions, will not believe thai a rival will look unmoved on this prosperity. 
It has been said, that nations have heads, but no hearts. Every states- 
man, every one who loves lus country, who wishes to maintain the dig- 
nity of that country, to see it attain the summit of greatness and pros- 
perity, regards the progress of other nations with a jealous eye. The 
> English statesmen have always se acted. I find no fault with them on 
that account, but rather to point it out as a principle which ought also 
to govern our conduct in regard to them. Will Great Britain permit 
us to go on in an uninterrupted march to the height of national great- 
ttid proeperity t I fear not But, admitting the councils on that 
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■ide of the water to be goTerned hy a degr^ of magiMDimitj and jo^ 
tioe, the world has never experienced from them, and I am warranted 
in sajing never will, may not some unforeseen coUiaion involve jou in 
hostilities with Great Britain t Gentlemen on the other side have said, 
that there are points of dilBerence with that nation (existing prior to 
the war) which are yet unsettled. I grant it If such, then, be the 
&ct, does it not show that points of collision remain — that whenever 
the same condition of the world that existed before the war shidl recur, 
the same oolliuons will probably take place t If Great Britain sees 
the opportunity of enforcing the same doctrines we have already con- 
tested, will she not seize it ! Admitting this country to maintain that 
policy which it ought; that its councils be governed by the most per- 
fect justice and moderation, we yet see, said Mr. Calhoun, that by a 
difiierenoe of views on essential points, the peace between the two na- 
tions a liable to be jeopardized. I am sure, that future wars with 
England are not only possible ; but, I will say more, that they ara 
highly probable— nay, that they will certainly take pUoe. Future 
wars, I fear, with tlie honoraUe Speaker, future wars, Imig and bloody, 
will exist between this country and Great Britain : I lament it — ^but I 
will not close my eyea on future events ; I will not betray the high 
trust reposed in me ; I will speak what I believe to be true. You will 
have to encounter British jealousy and hostility in eveiy shape, not im* 
mediately manifested by open force or violence, perhaps, but by indi- 
rect attempts to check your growth and prosperity. As fisr as they 
can, they will disgrace everything connected with you ; her reviewers, 
paragraphists and travellers will assail you and your institutions, and 
no means will be left untried to bring you to contemn yourselves, and 
be contemned by others. I thank my God, they have not now the 
means of e£Eecting it which they once had. No; the late war has 
given you a mode of feeling and thinking which forbids the ackno^- 
edgment of national inferiority, that first of political evils. Had we not 
encountered Great Britain, we should not have had the brilliant points 
to rest on which we. now have. We, too, have now our heroes and 
fllustri^Mis actions. If Britain has her Wellington, we have ou| Jack- 
eons, Browns and Scotta If she has her naval heroes, we have them 
not less renowned, for they have snatched the laurel from her brows. 
It is impossiUe that we can now be degraded by comparisons ; I trust 
we are equally above corruption and intrigue: it only remains then to 
Ifj the oontast by £oroe of anna. 
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Let tn now, said Mr. C^ consider the measures of preparation wludi 
sound policy dictates. First, then, as to extent, without reference fo 
lite kind : They ought to be graduated by a ref erenos to the diaracter 
and capacity of both countries. England excels in means all countries 
that now exist, or erer did exist ; and has besides great moral re^ 
son r ees intelligent and renowned for masculine virtues. On our part; 
our measures ought to oorresjxmd with that loffy policy which become 
freemen determined to defend our rights. Thus circumstanced on both 
sides, we ought to omit no preparation fiiirly in our means. Next, as 
to the spedes of prcpariftion, which opens subjects of great extent and 
importance. The navy miist certainly, in any point of view, occupies 
the first place. It is the most safe, most effectual, and the cheapest 
diode of d^snce. For, let>thd ikct be remembered, our navy cost less 
per man, including all the amount of extraordinary expenditures on the 
Lakes, than ow army. This is an important &ct, which ought to be 
fixed in the memc^y of ^e house ; for, if that force be the most effi- 
cient and safe, which is at the same time the dieapest, on that should 
ba our principal reliance. We have heard much of the danger of 
standing armies lo our liberties — ^the objection cannot be made to the 
ntafj. Generals, it must be acknowledged, have often advanced at the 
head of arms to Imperial rank and power ; but in what instance had 
on Admiral usurped on the liberties of his country f Put our strength 
in the navy for foreign defence, and we shall certainly escape the whole 
catalogue of possible iQs, painted by gentlemen on the other side. A 
naval power attacks that country, from whose hostility alone we have 
fltnything to dread, where she is most assailable, and defends this ooun- 
trywhere it is weakest Where is Great Britain most vulnerable Y 
In what point ia she most accessible to attack ? In her commerce—^ 
her navigation. There she is not only exposed, but the blow is fataL 
TVere is her strength ; there is the secret of her power. Here, iSxen, 
if ever it becon^e necessary, you ought to strike. But where are ycu 
most exposed ? Oi the Athmtic line ; a line so long and so weak, that 
you are pecufiarly liable to be assailed in it. How is it to be de- 
fended I By a navy, and by a navy alone can it be efficiently defiSnded. 
Let us look back to the time When the enemy was in possession of the 
i^ote line of the sea coast, moored in your rivers, and ready to assault! 
you at every pdni The facts are too recent to require to be painted — ^I 
Wfli oidy general^ state that your commerce was cut up ; your specie 
circalatioii deatroy ed ; your internal commnnicirtioa iatomqpted, font 
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best and cheapest highway being entirely i|i poasessfcm of Ae enemy; 
your ports foreign, the one to the other ; your treasury exhausted, ill 
merely defensive preparations and militia requisitions, not knowing 
where you would be assailed, you had at the same moment, to stand 
prepared at every point A recurrence of this state of things, so op- 
pressive to the countiy, in the event of another ^ar, could be pre- 
vented only by the establishment and maintenance of a sufficient naval 
force. Mr. C. said he had thought proper to press this point Ifiiis 
strongly, because, though it was generally assented to that the navy 
ought to be increased, he found that assent too cold, and the approba- 
tion bestowed on it too negative in its character. It ought, it. is said, 
to be gradually increased. If the navy is to be increased at all, let itg 
augmentation be limited only by your ability to build,'officer, and maxc 
If it is the kind of force most safe, and at the same time most efficient 
to gtaird against foreign invasion, or repel foreign aggression, you ought 
to put your whole 'force on the se^a side. It is estimated that we have 
in our country eighty thousand sailors. This would enable us to maa 
a considerable fleet, which, if well directed, would give us tiie hahitaal 
command on our own coast; an object, in every point of view, so de- 
sirable. Not that we ought, hastily, without due preparatkm, under 
present circumstances, to buQd a large number of vessclls ; but we ought 
to commence preparation, establish docks, collect timber and naval 
stores, and, as soon as the thaterials are prepared* we ought to com- 
mence building, to the extent which I have mentioned. H anything 
can preserve the country in its most imminent dangers from abroad, H 
is this species of armament If we desire to be free from fliture wars, 
as I hope we may, tiiis is the only way to effect it We sha& have 
peace then, and what is of still higher moment, Witlii perfect security. 
1x1 regard to our present uUitary establishment, Mr. 0. said, it WM 
small enough. That point the hbnonible Speaker had ftdly ddiflbn- 
strated : it was not sufficiently large at present to occupy all our fb^ 
tresses. Gentlemen had spoken in fevor of the mifllia, m^'agaiost the 
' army. Ih regard to the militia, said Mr. 0., I would go as far as any 
gentleman,- and considerably fi&rther than those would who are so vio- 
lently opposed to our small, army. I would not only arm the militii^ 
but I would extend their term of service, and make them efficient To 
talk about the efficiency of miKtia catted into active- service Ibr six 
O^onths only, is to impose on the people ; it is to ruin them with fidsi 
hopeiL I kno^ the danger of hurge ftanding armies, nid Mr. 0. I 
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Imow the miHtia are the true force; {hat no nation can he safe at home 
and abroad, which has not an efficient militia ; but the time of serYice 
oi||^t to be enUrged, to enable them to acquire a knowledge of the 
duties of the camp, to let the habits of dyil life be broken. For though 
militia, freshly drawn from their homes, maj, in a moment of enthusi- 
asm, do great serrice, as at New Orleans, in general they are not calcu- 
lated for service ia the field, until time is allowed for them to acquire 
habits of discipline and subordination, four defence ought to depend 
on the land, on a regular draft from the body of the people. It is thus 
in time of war the business of recruiting will be dispensed with ; a mode 
of defending the country every way uncongenial with our republican 
institutions ; uncertam, slow in its operation, and ei^nsive, it draws 
from so^ety its worse materials, introducing into our army, of necessity, 
all the severities which ace exercised in that of the most despotic gov- 
ernment Thus compounded, our army in a great degree lose that en- 
tiiusiasm with which dtizen-toldiers, conscious of liberty, and fighting in^ 
defence of their country, have ever ibeen animated. All free nations of 
antiqiuty entrusted the defence of their country not to the dregs of so- 
ciety, but to the body of dti^ns ; hence that heroism which modem 
times may admire but cannot equal I know that I utter truths un- 
pleasant to thosa who wish to enjoy liberty without making the efforts 
'necessary to secure it. Her favor is neyer wcmby the cowardly, the 
vicious^ or mdolent It has been said by some .physicians that life is a 
forced state ; the same may be said of freedom. JX requiref efforts.; it 
lire-efcpposes m^tal and moral qualities of a high order to be generally 
diffused in the sodety where it exists. It mainly stands on the fiuthfiol 
i^j'^hni|p* of two gveat duties whkh. pvery dtixen of proper age owes 
the r^HiUic ; a wise-and virtuous exercise of the riglit of suffrage ; and 
a prompt and brave defence of the country in the hour of danger. The 
first symptom of decay has ever appeared in the badcward and neg-' 
ligent discharge of the latter duty. Those who are acquainted with 
the historians and orators of fmtiquity know the tiuth of this assertion. 
Tl^ least decay of patriotism, tha leiust verging towards pleMure and , 
luxury will there immediately discover itself Large staading and 
'yfrcamqr armies then beeoEjie pecoisary ; and those who ard not will- 
ing to render the hulitary service essential to the defence of their iright% 
soon £ncl, as they ought to do^ a master 14 is the order of nature, and 
caiuiot be reversed- Hue would at once put an vdequatft Igsee in your 
hand^ aiyl xepder you secur«i I oamiot apee with thoM who think 
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tbat we are &^ from danger, and need not to prepare for it^ baeai 
we haye no nation in our immediate neighborhood to dread. *R#coUieet 
that the nation with whom we have recently terminated a severe eon* 
flicti lives on the bosom of the deep ; that although three thomand mini 
of ocean intervene between us, she can attack you with as much fitoilitj 
as if she had bat two hundred or two hundred* and fifty miles over land 
to march. She is a» near you as if she occupied Canada* instead of the 
islands of Great Britain. You have the power of assuling as well as 
being assailed; her proviocea. border on oii^ territory, the dread of lee- 
ing which, if you are prepared to attack them» will oobtribute to thai 
peaee which every honest man is axizious to maintain as long |u poa- 
aible with that' country. 

Mr. C. then proceeded to a point of less but yet of great importance--^ 
he meant, the establishment of roads, and opening canals in variooa parta 
of the country. Your country, said he, has certain points of feeblenait 
and certain points of strength about it YOur feebleness i^ould be re- 
moved, your strength improved. Youi: population is widely dispersed* 
Though this is greatly advantageous in one respect, that of preventing 
the country from being permanently conquered, it imposes a great dif- 
ficulty in defending yoi^r territory from invluion, because of thetiifficalij 
of transportation from one p6int te- another el your widely-extended 
frontier. We ought to contribute as much as possible to the formation 
of good military roads, not only on the score of general political econo- 
my, but to enable us on emergencies to collect the whole mass of our 
military means on tb^ point menaoed. The peo|>le are brave, great, 
and spirited, but they must be brought together iA sufBdeitt number^ 
and with a certain pMmptatude to entble them to act idth effect The 
importance of military roads was well known to the Romans : the re« 
mains of their roads exist to this day, Bome» of them uninjiured by the 
ravages of time. Let us make great permanei^t roads, not like the Ro- 
mans,' with a view of subjecting ted rufing provinces, but for the moM 
honorable purpose of defence ; and connecting more closely the interesia 
, of various seotions of thii great country. Let any one look at the vast * 
cost of transportation during the' war, much of which is chargeabte to 
the want of good roads and caaids| and he will not deny the vist im- 
portance of a due attention to this object 

Mr. €. proceeded to another to|^e— the encouvageraent proper to be 
eflbrded to ttie industry of Ae eonntry. Is regard to the qtwetioq, ImMT 
te maimfiietnrei ought to be ftitered, Mr. 0. said it wm the doty e)t 
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this coimfary, as a meaiB of deience, to eneoorage t^ domtatift kic 
0f &e coQUtiy, more especially that part of it which provides the necee- 
■ary materiids for clothing and defence. Let us look at the nature of 
the war most Vik^j to occur. Kngland is in the possession of Hm ocean 
no man, however sanguiDe, can believe that we can deprive her soon of 
her predominance there. That control defirives .ns of, the means of 
mftintaim'ng our army and navy cheaply dad. Hie question relating to 
maoufBctures must not de]^nd on the abstract prin^ile, that industry 
left to pursue its own course, will find in its own interest all the en- 
couragem^it that is necessary. I lay the daims of the mannfeeturers 
entirely out of view, said Mr. C— but on genial principles, without re- 
gard to th^ interest, a certain encouragement should be extended at 
least to our wodlen and cotton manu&etures. 

There was another point of preparatioB whidv ^* Ca said, ought not 
to be overlooked — the defence of our coast^ by means other than th* 
navy, on widch we oug^ to rely nuunly, but not entirely. The coast 
is our weak part^ which ougkt to be rendered strong, if it be. in our 
power to make it so. ' There are two points on our coast particularly 
weak, the mouths of the Mississippi and the Chesapeake Bay, which 
ought to be cantiensly attended to» not however neglecting others. 
The administration whidi leaves th^e two points in anoth» war without 
fortificatioi^ ought to receive the execration ^ the couutry. Look at 
the facility afforded 1^ the Chesapeake Bay to maritime powers in at- 
tacking us. If we estimate with it the margin of rivers navigable for 
vessels' of war, it adds fourteen hundred miles at least to the line c^ our 
sea-coast; and that of the worst chavaeter, for when an enemy is there, 
it is without the fear of being driven from it : he has, besides, the power 
•f aasaulting two shores at the same time, imd must be ^cpeeted on 
both. Under such ciroumstazfeces, no degree of es^ense would Be too 
great for its defence. The whole i^rgin g[ the bay » besides an ex- 
Iremely sickly one, and fetal to the militia of the upper country. How 
it is to be defended, military and naval men., will best judge» but I be> 
Sieve that steam frigates ougjbt at Itast to eonstitute a part of the 
m^ans; the expense of which, howevor great, the people oi^t and 
would dieerlully bear. 

There w^re other points to wloch^ Mr. G. sai^ he might caU the at>' 
lention of the oomniittee^ but for the fear of fetiguing then^ He wonUi 
•lentioQ only his views in regard to our finance^ as connected with pre- 
paratory^measures. A war wjth Qreat Bdtain^ said he, will immedl* 
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ntetf distresa joor finanoe, as far as your reyenne 'depends on imports. 
It is impossible during war to prepare a system of internal reyenue in 
time to meet the defect thus oocasioned. Will Congress then leave the 
nation wholly dependent on foreign commerce for its revenue I This 
nation, Mr. O. said, was rapidly changing the character of its industry. 
When a nation is agricultural, depending for supply on foreign markets 
its people may be taxed through its impost almost to the amount of its 
capadty. The nation was, however, rapidly becoming to a considerable 
extent a manu&cturing nation. We find that exterior commerce (not 
including the coasting trade) was every day bearing less and less pro- 
portion to the entire wealth and strength of the nation. The financial 
resources of the nation will, therefore, daily become weaker and weaker, 
instead of growing with the nation's growth, if we do not resort to other 
objects than our foreign commerce for taxation. But, gentlemen say, 
the moral power of the nation ought not to be neglected, and that moral 
power is iqponsistent with oppresHve taxe* on the people. It certainly 
is with oppressive taxes, but to make them so they must be both heavy 
and unnecessary. I agree, therefore, with gentlemen in their premis^s^ 
but not in their conclusion, that because an oppressive tax .destroys the 
whole moral power of the coimtry, there ought therefore to be no tax 
at alL Such a conclusion is certainly erroneous. Let us, said Mr. 0^ 
examine the question, whether a tax laid for the defence, security, 
and lasting prosperity of a cotmtry, is calculated to destroy the moral 
power of this country. If such be the fiict, as indispensable as I believe 
these facts to be, I will relinquish them; for of all the powers.of the 
government, the power of a moral kind is most to be cherished. We 
had better give up all our physical power than part with that But 
what is moral power t The zeal of the country, and the confidence In 
the administration of its government Will it be diminished by laying 
taxes wisely, necessarily, and moderately ? If yon suppose the people 
intelligent and virtuous, it cannot be admitted. Bdt if a majority of 
them are ignorant and vicious, then it is probable a tax laid for the most 
judicious purpose may deprive you of their confidence. The people, I 
believe, are intelligent and virtuous. The wiser then you act ; the less 
you yield to the temptation of ignoble and false security, the more 
you' attract their confidence. The very existence of your government 
proves their intelligence : for, let me say to this house, that if one who 
knew nothing of this people were made acquainted with its government, 
«nd with the fact that it had iostained Itself for thurty years, he would 
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know at cmce thai this was a moBt intelligent and Tirtooiis people. 
Convince the people that meaaures are necessary and wise, and they 
-will maintain them. Already they go far, very far before this house in 
energy and public spirit If ever measures of this description become 
unpopular, it will be by speeches here. Are any willing to lull the 
people into false security! Can they withdraw their eyes from feuda 
menacing the prosperity, if not the existence, of the nation t Are they 
willing to inspire them with sentiments injurious to their lasting peace 
and prosperity t 

The subject is grave ; it is connected with the happiness and existence 
of the country. I do most sincerely hope that this house are the retU 
agents of the people : they are brought here not to consult their ease 
and convenience, but their general defence and common welfare. Such 
is the language of the constitution. 

I have fiiiihfully, in discharge of the sacred trust reposed in me by 
those for whom I act, pointed out those measures which our situation 
and relation to the rest of the world, render necessary for our security 
and lasting prosperity. They involye no doubt much expense ; they 
require considerable sacrifices on the part of the people ; but are they 
on that account to be rejected ) We are called on to choose ; on the 
one side is great ease it is true, but on the other the security of the 
country. We may dispense with the taxes; we may neglect every 
measure of precaution, and feel no immediate disaster ; but in such a 
state of things what virtuous, what wise citizen, but what must look on 
the future with dread 1 I know of no situation so responsible, if prop* 
erly considered, as ours. . We a/e' obarged by Providence not only 
with the happiness of this great and rbing people, but in a considerable 
degree with that of the human race. We have a government of a new 
order, perfectly distinct from all which has ever preceded it. A goy- 
trnment founded on the rights of man, resting not on authority, not on 
prejudice, not on superstition, but reason. If it succeeded, as fondly 
noped by its founders, it will be the commencement of a new era in 
human affairs. All civilized governments must in the course of time 
conform to its principles. Thus circumstanced, can you hesitate what 
course to choose f The road that wisdom points, leads it is true up the 
steep, but leads also to security and lasting glory. No nation, that 
wants the fortitude to tread it, ought ever to aspire to greatness. Such 
ought and will certainly sink into the list of those that have done no- 
thing to be known or remembered. It is immutable ; it is in the natnrtt 
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of things. The love of present ease and pleasure, indifference about 
the future, jthat fatal wcajmese of human nature, has never failed in in- 
.dividuals or nations to sink to disgrace and ruin. On the contrary, virtue 
and wisdom, which regard the future," which spurn the temptations of 
the moment, however ru^ed their path, end in happiness. Such are 
the universal sentiments of all wise writers, from the didactics of the 
philosophers to the fictions of the poets. They agree that pleasure is a 
flowery path, leading off among groves and meadows, but ending in a 
gloomy and dreary wilderness ; that it is the syren's voice, which he 
who listens to is ruined ; that it is the cup of Circd, which he who drinks 
is converted into a swine. This is the language of fiction, reason teaches 
the same. It is my wish to elevate the national sentiment to that 
which every just and virtuous mind possesses. No effort is needed here 
to impel us the opposite way ; tibat also may be but too safely trusted 
to the frailties of our nature. This nation is in a situation similar to 
that which one of the most beautiful writers 4>f antiquity paints Her- 
cules in his youth. He represents the hero as retiring into the wilder- 
ness to deliberate on the course of life which he ought to choose. Two 
Goddessea approach him ; one recommending to him a life of ease and 
pleasure ; the other of labor and^frtue. The hero adopted the counsel 
of the latter, and his fiune and glory are known to the world. May 
this nation, the youthful Hercules, possessing his form and musdee, be 
iaspired with similar sentiments and follow his example I 



Similar view» upon the «}uestions and topics considr 
ered, were presented with equal ability and force, in 
the progress of the discussion on the tariff act. Pend- 
ing a motion made by Mr. Randolph, to strike out the 
mfnimum valuation on cotton goods, Mr. Calhoui^said : 
'* The debate heretofore on this subject, has been on 
the degree of protection which ought to be afforded to 
wir cotton and woollen manufactures ; all professing to 
be friendly to those infant establishments, and to be 
willing to extend to them adequate encouragement. 
The present motion assumes a new aspect. It is intro- 
duced professedly on the ground, thi^t manufactures 
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ought not to receive any encottragemeot ; and will, in 
its operation, leave our cotton establishments exposed 
to the competition of the cotton goods of the East 
Indies, which> it is acknowledged on $11 sides, they are 
not capable of meeting with success, without the pro- 
viso proposed to be stricken out by the motion now 
under discussion. Till the debate assumed this new 
form, he had determined to be silent ; participating, as 
he largely did, in that general anxiety which is felt, 
after so long and laborious a session, to return to the 
bosom of our families. But on a subject of such vital 
importance, touching, as it does, the security and per- 
manent prosperity of our country, he hoped that the 
House would indulge him in a few observations. He 
regretted much his want of preparation — he meant not 
a verbal preparation, for he had ever despised such,.but 
that due and . mature meditation and arrangement of 
thought, which the House is entitled to on the part of 
those who occupy any portion ' of their time. But 
whatever his arguments might want on that account in 
weight, he hoped might be made up in the disinterested- 
ness of his situation. He was no manufacturer; he 
was not from that portion of our country supposed to 
be peculiarly interested. Coming, as he did, from the 
south,, having, in common with liis immediate constitu- 
ents, no int^est, but in the cultivation of the soil, in 
selling its products high, and buying cheap the wants 
and conveniences of life, no motives could be attributed 
to him, but such as were disinterested. 

" He bad asserted, that the subject before them was 
connected with the security of the country. Itwoitklf 
doubtless, bv some be considered a rash assertion ; but 
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he conceived it to be susceptible of the cdearest poof; 
and he hoped, with due attention, to establish it to the 
satisfaction of the House, 

'< The security of a country mainly depends an ita 
spirit and its naeans ; and the latter principally on ita' 
monied resources.* Modified as the industry of this 
country now is, "combined with our pecttUar situation^' 
and want of a naval ascendency ; whenever we havo' 
the misfortune to be involved in a war with a nation 
dominant on the ocean, and it is almost only with suck 
we can at present be, the monied resources of tha 
country, to a gqeat extent, must fail.- He took it £aT 
granted, that it was the duty of this body^ adopt 
\jao9e measures of prudent foresight, which the evmot of 
war made necessary. We cannot, he presumed, be in^* 
different to dangers from abroad, unless, indeed, the 
House is fMrepared to indulge in the phantom of eternal 
peace, which seemed to possess the. dream of some o£ 
its members. Could such a state e^^st, no foresight or 
fortitude would be necessary to conduct the affitirs of 
the republic ; but as it is the mere illusion of the im* 
agination ; as every people that ever has or ^v^ will*, 
exist, are subjected .to the vicissitudes of peace land 
war, it must ever be considered as the plain dictate of 
wisdom, in peace to prepare for war. What, then, let 
us consider, constitute the resources of this country, 
and what^are the effects of war on them ? Commerce 
and agrici;dture, till lately, almost the only, still consti* 
tute the principal sources of our wealth. So long as 
these remain uninterrupted, the country prospers ; but 
war, as we are now circumstanced, is equally desitruc* 
tive to both. Th^ both depend on foreign markets ; 
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and ear country is placed, as it regards them, in a 
lituation strictly insular ; a wide ocean rolls between. 
Our commerce neither is nor can be .protected, by the 
present means of the country. What, then, are the 
effects of a war with a maritime, power — with Eng- 
land ? Our commerce annihilated, spreading individ- 
ual misery, and producing national poVerty ; our agri- 
culture cut off from its accustomed markets, the surplus 
nroduct of the farmer perishes on his hands ; and he 
ceases to produce, because he cannot sell. His re- 
tources are dried up, while his expenses are greatly 
increased; as all manufactured articles, the necessaries, 
as well as the conveniences of life, rise to an extrava- 
gant price. The recent war fell with peculiar pressur6b 
on the growers of cotton and tobacco, and other great 
staples of the country ; and the same state of things 
will recur in the event of another, unless prevented by 
the foresight of this body. If the mere statement of 
facts did not carry conviction to any mind, as he con- 
ceives it is calculated to do, additional arguments might 
be drawn from the general nature of wealth. Neither 
agriculture, manufactures or commerce, taken separ- 
ately, is the cause of wealth ; it flows from the three 
combined; and cannot exist without each. The 
wealth of any single nation or an individual, it is true, 
may not immediately depend on the three, but such 
wealth always presupposes their existence. He viewed 
the words in the most enlarged sense. Without com- 
merce, industry would have no stimulus ; without 
manufactures, it would be without the means of pro- 
duction ; and without agriculture neither of the others 
can subsist When separated entirely and perma* 
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nently, they perish. War in this country produces, to 
a great extent, that effect ; and hence, the great em- 
barrassment which follows in its train. The failure 
of the wealth and resources of the nation necessarily 
involved the ruin of its finances and its currency. It 
is admitted by the most strenuous advocates, on the 
other side, that no country ought to be dependent on 
another for its means of defence ; that, at least, our 
musket and bayonet, our cannon and ball, ought to be 
of domestic manufacture. But what, he asked, is more 
necessary to the defence of a country than its currency 
and finance ? 

** Circumstanced as our country is*, can these stand 
the shock of war? Behold the effect of the late war 
on them. When our manufactures are grown to a 
certain perfection, as they soon will under the fostering 
care of government, we will no longer experience these 
evils. The farmer will find a ready market for its sur- 
plus produce ; and what is almost of equal conse- 
quence, a certain and cheap supply of all his wants. 
His prosperity will diffuse itself to every class in the 
community ; and instead of that languor of industry 
and individual distress now incident to a state of war, 
and suspended commerce, the wealth and 'vigor of the 
community will not be materially impaired. The arm 
of government will be nerved, and taxes in the hour 
of danger, when essential to the independence of the 
nation, may be greatly increased ; loanS, so uncertain 
and hazardous, may be less relied on; thus situated, 
the storm may beat without, but within all will be quiet 
and safe. To give perfection to this state of things, it 
will be necessary to add» as soon as possible, a system 

6 
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of miamal improvem^its, and at least such an exten- 
sion of our navy, as will prevent the cutting off our 
coasting trade. The advantage of each is so striking, 
as not to require illustration, especially after the ex- 
perience of the recent war. It is thus the resources 
of this government and peo|de would be placed beyond 
the power of a foreign war materially to impair. But 
it may be said that the derangement then experienced, 
resulted not from the cause iissigned, but from the 
.errors and weakness of the government. He admitted, 
that many financial blunders were committed, f(Mr the 
subject was new to us ; that the taxes were not laid 
•«tflifficiently early, oV to as great an extent as they ought 
to hai^ been ; and that the loans were in ^amb in- 
stances injudiciously made ; but he ventured to affirm, 
that had the greatest foresight and fortitude been ex- 
erted, the embarrassment would have been still very 
. great ; and that even und^ the best management, the 
total derangement which was actually felt, would not 
have been postponed eighteen mouths, had the war so 
long continued. How could it be otherwise ? A war, 
such as this country was then involved in, in a great 
measure dries up the resources of individuals, as he 
had abready proved ; and the resources of the govern- 
ment are no more than the aggregate of the suqdus 
incomes of individuals called into action by a system of 
taxation. It' is certainly a great political evil incident 
to the charact^ of the industry of this country, that, 
however prosperous our situation when at peace, with 
an unioterrupted commerce, and nothing then coidd 
exceed it, the moment that we w«re involved in war 
tb^ whole is reversed. When resources ore most 
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needed; when indispensable to maiatai# the honor; 
yes, the very existence of the nation, then they deaert 
us. Oiur currency is also sure to experience the shock ; 
and becomes so deranged as to prevent us from cidling 
out fairly whatever of means is left to the country. 
The result of a war in the present state of our naval 
power is the blockade of our coast, and consequent 
destruction of our trade. The wants and habits of 
the country, founded on the use of foreign articles, 
must be gratified ; importation to a certain *extent con- 
tinues, through the policy of the enemy, or unlawful • 
traffic ; the exportation of our bulky articles is pre- 
vented too, the specie of the country is draWh to pagr* 
the balance perpetually accumulating against it*; and 
the result is a total derangement o( the currency. 

" To this distressing state of things there wero two 
remedies, and only two ; one in our power immediately^ 
the other requiring much time and exiertion ; but both 
constituting, in his opinioUf the essential policy of this 
country ; he meant the navy, and 4pnie9tic manufac- 
tures. By the former, we could open the way to out 
markets ; by the latter we bring them from beyond the 
ocean, and naturalize them. Had we the means of at- 
taining an immediate naval ascendency, he acknowl- 
edged that the policy recommen<led by this bill, would 
be very questionable ; but as that is not the fact — as it 
is a period remote, with any exertion, and will be 
probably more so, from that relaxation of exertion, so 
natural in peace, when necessity is not felt, it became 
the duty of this house to resort, to a considerable ex- 
tent, at least as far as is proposed, to the only remain*- 
iag remedy. But to this it has been objected, that ib» 
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country is xftt prepared, and that the result of our 
premature exertion would be to bring distress on it, 
without effecting the intended object. Were it so, 
however urgent the reasons in its favor, we ought to 
desist, as it is folly to oppose the laws of necessity. 
But he could not for a moment yield to the assertion ; 
on the contrary, he firmly believed that the country is 
prepared, even to maturity, for the introduction of 
manufactures. .We have abundance of resources, and 
things naturally tend at this moment in that direction. 
A prosperous commerce has poured an immense amount 
of commercial capital into this country. This capital 
has, till lately, found occupation in commerce ; but 
that state of the world which transferred it to this 
country, and gave it active employment, has passed 
away, never to return. Where shall we now find full 
employment for our prodigious amount of tonnage ; 
where markets for the numerous and abundant pro- 
ducts of our country ? This great body of active cap- 
ital, which for the moment has found sufficient employ- 
ment in supplying our markets, exhausted by the war, 
and measures preceding it, must find a new direction ; 
It will not be idle. What channel can it take, but that 
of manufacture^ ? This, if things continue as they 
are, will be its direction. It will introduce a new era 
m our affairs, in many respects highly advantageous, 
ind ought to be countenanced by the government. Be- 
sides, we have already surmounted the greatest difiB- 
culty that has ever been found in undertakings of this 
kind. The cotton and woollen manufactures are not 
to be introduced — they are already introduced to a 
great extent ; freeing us entirely from the hazards, and, 
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in a great measure, the sacrifices experienced in giving 
the capital of the country a new direction. The re« 
strictive measures and the war, though not intended for 
that purpose, have, by the necessary operation of 
things, turned a large amount of capital to' this new 
branch of industry. He had often heard it said, both 
in and out of Congress, that this effect alone would in- 
demnify the country for all of its losses. So high was 
this tone of feeling, when the want of these establish- 
ments was practically felt, that he remembered, dur- 
ing the war, when some question was agitated respect- 
ing the introduction of foreign goods, that many then 
opposed it on the ground of injuring our manufac- 
tures. He then said, that war alone furnished suf- 
ficient stimulus^ and perhaps too much, as it would 
make their growth unnaturally rapid ; but, that on the 
return of peace, it would then be time to show our 
affection for them. He at that time did not expect an 
apathy and aversion to the extent which is now seen. 
But it will no doubt be said, «if they are so far estab- 
lished, and if the situation of the country is so favor- 
able to their growth, where is the necessity of affording 
them protection ? - It is to put them beyond the reach 
. of contingency. Besides, capital is not yet, and can- 
not, for some time, be adjusted to the new state of 
things. There is, in fact, from the operation of tem- 
porary causes, a great pressure on these establishments. 
They had extended so rapidly during the late war, that 
many, he feared, were without the requisite surplus 
capital, or skill, to .meet the present crisis. Should such 
prove to be the fact, it would give a back set, and 
mighty to a great extent, endanger their ultimate auo- 
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Should the present owners be ruined, and the 
workmen dispersed and turn to other pursuits, the 
'Coiftitry would sustain a great loss. Such would, no 
doubt, be the fact to a considerable extent, if not pro- 
tested. Besides, circumstances, if we act with wis- 
dom, are favorable to attract to our country much skill 
and industry. The country in Europe, having the 
most skilful workmen, is broken up. It' is to us, if 
wisely u^6d, more valuable than the repeal of the Editt 
of Nantes was to England. She had the prudence to 
profit by it — ^let us not discover less political sagacity. 
Afford to ingenuity and industry immediate and ample 
protection, and they will not fail to give a preference 
to this free and happy country. 

•* It has been objected to this bill, that it will injure 
our marine, and consequently impair our naval strength. 
How far it is fairly liable to this charge, he was not 
prepared to say. He hoped and believed, it would not, 
at least to any alarming extent, have that effect imme- 
diately ; and he firmly believed, that its lasting opera- 
ti<m would be highly beneficial to our commerce. The 
trade to the East Indies would certainly be much 
affected ; but it was stated in debate, that the whole 
of that trade employed but six hundred sailors. .But * 
whatever might be the loss in this, or other branches 
of our foreign commerce, he trusted it would be amply^ 
compensated in our coasting trade ; a branch of navi- 
gation wholly in our oWn hands. It has at all times 
employed a great amount of tonnage, something more 
be believed than one third of the whole ; nor is it liable 
to the imputation thrown out by a member from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Gaston) that it produced inferior sailors. 
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It required long and dangerous voyages ; and If his In- 
formation was correct, no branch of trade made better 
or more skilful seamen. The fact that it is 'whcity in 
our own hands, is a very important one, while every 
branch of our foreign trade must suffer from competi- 
tion with other nations. Other objections of a political 
character were made to the' encouragement of manu- 
factures. It is said they destroy the moral and physi- 
cal poww of the people. This might formerly have 
been true to a considerable extent, before the perfec- 
tion of machinery, and when the success of the manu- 
factures depended on the minute sub-division of labor. 
At that time it required a large portion of the popula- 
tion of a country to be engaged in them; and every 
minute sub-division of labor is undoubtedly unfavorable 
to the intellect ; but the great perfection of machinery 
has in a considerable degree obviated these objections. 
In fact it has been stated that manufacturing districts 
in England furnish the greatest number of recruits to 
her army, and that, as soldiers, they are not materially . 
inferior to the rest of her population. It has been 
further asserted that manufactures are the fruitfifl 
cause of pauperism ; and England has *be6n referred 
to as furnishing conclusive evidence of its truth. For 
his part, he could perceive no such tendency in them, 
but the exact contrary, as they furnished new stimulus 
and means of subsistence to the laboring classes t)f 
the community. We ought not to look to the cottou 
and woollen establishments of Great Britain for the 
prodigious numbers of poor with which her population 
was disgraced. Causes much more efficient exist. 
Her poor laws and statutes regulating the price of labor. 
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ynih heavy Uxi^s, were the real caoaes. But if it mimt 
be so, if the mere fact that England manufactured 
more than any other country, explained the cause of 
her having more beggars, it is just as reasonable to 
refer her courage, spirit, and all her masculine virtues, 
in which she excels all other nations, with a single ex- 
ception ; be meant our own ; in which, we might with- 
out vanity challenge a preeminence. Another objec- 
tion had been mad^y which k6 must acknowledge was 
better founded, that capital employed in manfacturing 
produced a greater dependence on the part of the em* 
ployed, than in commerce, navigation, or agriculture 
It is certainly an evil and to be regretted ; but he did 
not think it a decisive objection to the system ; espe- 
cially when it had incidental political advantages which 
in his opinion more than counterpoised it. It produced 
an interest strictly American, as much so as agricul- 
ture ; in which it had the decided advantage of com- 
merce or navigation. The country will from this de- 
rive much advantage. Again, it is calculated to bind 
together more closely our widely-spread republic. It 
•will greatly increase our mutual dependence and intet- 
course ; and . will as a necessary consequence, excite 
,an increased attention to internal improvement, a sub- 
ject every way so intimately connected with the ulti- 
mate attainment of national strength and the perfection 
q( our political institutions. He regarded the fact 
that it would make the parts adhere more closely, th^t 
it would form a new and most powerful cement, far 
out-weighing any political objections that miglit be 
urged against the system. In his opinion the liberty 
and the union of this country were- inseparaMy 
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tiniteci I That as the destruction of the latter woulj 
ftidst certainly involve the former ; so its maintenance. . " 
Will With equal certainty preserve it. He did not speak 
lightly/ He had often and long revotve<i it in his 
mind ; and he had CH-itically examined intp the' causes 
that destroyed the liberty of other states. There are 
none that apply to us, or apply with a force to alarm. 
The basis of our republic is too broad and its stru<iture 
tbo strong, .to be shaken by tfae^. .Its extension anc( 
Organization will be found to afford efiectual seouritjr 
against their operation ; but let it be deeply impressed 
on the heart ef this hoiisel and country, that wliile the; 
guarded agaitist the old they exposed us to a new ana 
terrible danger, disunion. This single word compre- 
hended almost the su*m of our political dangers ; ana 
against it we ought to be perpetually guarded/' 

' In connection with the foregoing remarks of Mr. Cal« 
houn on the tariff aet, it should be mentioned* that he 
had no present intention of taking part iii the debatei 
when they wefe delivered. His speech was ah unpre- 
meditated effort, made on the spur of the occasioUi, 
Upon the particular and urgent request of his friend 
Mr. Ingham^ of Pennsylvania. The tariff bill wai - 
then under discussion, and the House had fallen into 
confusion. Mr. Calhoun was not a frequent speaker^ 
but was always tisUened to with great deference and 
resjpii^; He wast, therefore entreated to make some 
remarks, thiit ordef and tfanquiliity might be restored. 
He had been engaged in writing at his desk, and tiii 
ifdde no preparation for the debate. Moreover, hii 
time and'&ttentioii had been so completely taken up 
witii hts nppt6]^\Ai6 duties on the Currency eommittee^ 
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{hat he bad reflected but little on the roerita of the 
tariff question. His remarks were, consequently, of a 
general character, and only designed to preseHt the 
leading and more striking considerations in favor of 
the proposed law. 

It is undoubtedly true that this subject was a new 
one, in so far as the protective policy was concerned— 
for previous tariff acts had been based on revenue 
principles — ^and if Mr. Calhoun erred in giving the 
measure his support, it must be attributed to that fact. 
But he would never himself admit, that there was any- 
thing inconsistent in his course on this occasion, as 
contrasted with his subsequent action ; and in his cele- 
brated speech on the Force Bill, in 1832, he repelled 
the charge which had been made against him, with 
much warmth. 

The political aspect of the tariff question in 1816, 
was, indeed, very different from what it afterward be- 
came. The interests affected by the law that year, 
and the circumstances attending its passage, were 
peculiar. From 1792 to 1805, the United States en- 
jbyed a degree of commercial prosperity without par- 
allel in their history. The desolating wars in Europe, 
and the conflict with Great Britain, put an end to this 
era of successful commerce, and the capital which had 
been so profitably employed wa^ now driven into other 
channels. Manufacturing establishments sprung up in. 
the northern and eastern states, and under the influ- 
ence ,of the non-intercourse policy they were highly 
prosperous. But when peace came, and our markets, 
were again opened to foreign importations, it was not 
expected by any one, that they would be able to 9U8«, 
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tain themselves against the competitioa which they 
would be obliged to encounter. It was then urged, 
and with a great deal of plausibility, that the infant 
manufactures of the country, hitherto fostered and su9« 
tained by th^ existence of the war, were deserving of 
encouragement — not protection, be it remembered— 
and that this could be afforded in no better way than 
by a tariff law enacted for the purpose of raising the 
revenue needed for the support of the government. 

This idea of encouraging an linportant interest 
while in its iofancy, and until it became strong enough 
to support itself, which, it was said, it would be able to 
do in ten or twelve years, was one likely to have its 
full weight with Mr. Calhoun, who was yet cojonpaca- 
tively a young man, full of hope for himself and hifl. 
country, enthusiastic and patriotic. But it will be spen 
from his speech on the direct tax, and his remarks on 
the tariff bili^ th%t other consideratioQs connected with 
the state of t^e country, its future prosperity, and its 
defence against foreign powers, were of paramount im- 
portance with him. The leading governments of 
Europe had banded together to put down the popular 
impulse^ which threatened the permanency of mon- 
ardhical institutions, and Legitimacy was now in the 
ascendant. WHat further projects might be contem- 
plated by the I Holy Alliance, were left solely to conjec- 
ture; but it was advisable to be prepared for any 
fortune. 

The lessons of experience were not to be despised* 
and a regard for the safety of the Union imperatively 
demanded that she should be placed in a eondition of 
defence, and of entire independence of foreign influ- 
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ences. The former, as Mr. Calhoan contended, might 
be secured, by the augmentation of the army and navy 
and the fortification of the sea-coast, and the latter, by 
increasing the prosperity and wealth of the people, to 
which end a sound cm*rency and the encouragement 
of domestic interests were essential. 

Protection, to a certain but limited extent, was af^ 
forded by the law of 1916, but it cannot be denied that 
the revenue idea was the controlling one, inasmuch as 
the average rate of duties imposed by the act barely 
exceeded thirty per ceilt. ■ This is further made evi- 
dent by the facft, ^at the sum of ten millions . of dol- 
lars was appropriated annually to the sinking fund, pro- 
Tided for the payment of the public debt ; and it was 
«lso anticipated, that there would be a still furtlier ex- 
cess of revenue, to be carried to the same object. IF 
the measure, then, was Tiot mainly of a revenue char- 
' acter, it would have been the height 'of folly to have 
indulged any such expectations ; for it is undoubtedly 
true, as a general rule, that the duties realized from a 
high protective tariff are much less in amount tiian 
thosfe afforded by a low, or strictly revenue tariff. 

There were two features of the act of 1816, and 
only two, which trespassed beyond the revenue limit. 
Most of the leading objects of protection were subject 
to a duty of only twenty per cent. ; but the duty on 
iron was first fixed at seven ty-'^ve cents the hundred 
weight, and afterward reduced to forty-five cents ; and 
the minimum principle was introduced in establishing 
the high duties on coarse cotton. These were gttml 
errorv, bm Mr. Calhoun subsequently admitted.* Lear- 

* 8pe«di against tii« Fcnroe BiU. 
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iDg them out of view, the law was not essentially dif« 
ferent, in any of its details, from what it wpuld havf 
been had not a. single manufacturing establishment ex- 
isted on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Calhoun never denied the power of Congress to 
impose duties for rev^ue, nor that the favorable effects 
of such imposition on the manufacturing interest might 
be properly taken into consideration in the enactment 
of tariff laws. Such were his opinions in 1616, ind 
they were never changed at any period of his life. 
Coming from a state whose great staples were not all 
required for home consumption, butwere driven in pari 
to seek a foreign market, where the prices realised for 
the surplus governed the value of the whole, the posi- 
tion which he occupied on the tariff question, and 
which South Carolina held through him, was a most 
magnanimous one. When the* manufacturing interest 
was in its infancy he was disposed to encourage it, but 
when he saw k becoming a powerful monopoly, daily 
waxing stronger and stronger, and like the banyan tree 
extending itself in every direction, and overshadowing 
the land whose nourishing properties it exhausted, — 
when he beheld a powerful party jn the country arrayed 
on its side, and the fidelity of the other to republican 
principles not always proof against temptation, — he felt 
bound to raise his voice in remonstrance ; but those 
who are sincere in the opinion that he committed 
errors then, should not forget any of the circumstance^ 
— -tl^y should remember the cause and the provocation. 

As Mr. Calhoun had ever been one of the most 
preminent advocates of the improvement of the army, 
as well in its discipline as in its materiel^ he w$s a 
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warm friend to the military academy, and with Mr. 
Forsyth and others, suecessfully resisted an attempt 
made at this session to reduce the nurtiber of cadets. 
He maintained that active and good soldiers might 
easily ^ made out of aiiy portion of the population of 
the United States, but in order to accomplish this, the 
more general diffusion of military science was neces- 
sary, for without it the militia would be totally ineffi- 
cient, and "but a rabble without discipline/' 

During the session of 1815-16, also, a bill was passed 
changing the mode of compensation of members of 
Congress, from the per diem allowance to an annual 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars. Although this meas- 
ure was probably as fair and as just a one as could 
have been devised, it proved to be unpopular with the 
people all over the -Union ; and in a great majority of 
cases, those members who had voted for it were not 
ag^in returned by their constituents. Mr. Calhoun 
had supported the bill throughout, and on his return 
4 home he found the current setting strongly against him. 
His uncle, Joseph Calhoun, who resided in Abbeville, 
and General William Butler, of Edgefield, both of 
whom had previously represented his district, con- 
demned his course in decided terms, and the latter 
offered himself as a candidate against him. Indeed, 
the prevailing opinion was so decidedly hostile, that 
very few of his friends had sufficient courage to face 
the storm of censure and. openly to vindicate his vote. 
. Many thought it was not advisable for him to subject 
himself to a public expression of the displeasure of his 
constituents, by offering for reelection. Others urged 
him to apologize for his coarse, and to appeal to the 
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kind feelings of those whom he had represented,, to 
oveilook this, his single error, during a service of five 
years. To one and all he returned for answer, that he 
had supported the compeasation act because he thougl^ 
it was right, and he only asked that his constituents 
would allow him an opportunity to defend himself^ aD4 
grant him a fair hearing. The request was too just a 
one to be denied. A day was fixed in each of the disr- 
tricts of Abbeville and Edgefield, for Mr. Calhoutx to 
address the people at the court-houses. The ties be- 
tween them and the able and talented representative to 
whom they had been so long and so warmly attached, 
were far too strong to be lightly severed, and they 
cheerfully came together in greatnumbers tobcw^I^t 
he had to say in his defence. Instead of apologizing 
for his course, or appealing to their feelings and sym* 
pathies, he manfully defended his vote, and so ffV9i^ , 
ful and convincing were his arguments that he was 
triumphantly reelected. 

Such is always the reward of fidelity, honesty, an^^ 
independence, in the legislator. Misrepresentation and 
calumny may meet with temporary success ; he may 
be prostrated for a time ; but his day of triumph will 
surely come, when his virtues will shine more brightly 
than ever, as they burst forth from the clouds ^^hich 
had obscured their effulgence. 

At the ensuing sessioa of Congress,' — in 1816-lt, — • 
a bill repealing the compensation act was introduced; 
but Mr. Calhoun still refused to yield to the clamor 
which had been raised against the law. He again- dis- 
cussed the merits of the question, and defended the 
policy and justice of the measure. But the majority 
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could not withstand the tempest of popular indign^ 
tioB ; they did not attempt to disabuse the public mind 
of the fttlse impressions under which it labored, but 
hastened to conciliate their constituents by erasing the 
wifortunate enactment from the statute-book. So con- 
spicuous was Mr. Calhoun on this occasion, fpr his uu- 
•compromising integrity and the independence of his 
leourse, that Mr. Grosvenor, a federal member from 
New York, who had had a personal difference with the 
former in one of the secret sessions during the war 
and was not on speaking terms with him, took occasion 
to isay in the course of the debate on the repeal bill, 
that " he had heard, with peculiar satisfaction, the able, 
maaly, and constitutional speech of the gentleman 
from South Carolina" (Mr. Calhoun). " I will not bo 
restrained," he added: " No barrier shall exist which 
I will not leap over, for- the purpose of offering to that 
gentleman my thanks for the judicious, independent, 
and national course which he has pursued in this 
House for the last two years, and particularly upon the 
subject now before us. Let the honorable gentleman 
continue with the same manly independence, aloof 
ftom party views and local prejudices, to pursue the 
great interests of his country, and fulfil the high des- 
tiny fbr which it is manifest he was bom. The buz^ 
of popular applause may not cheer him on his way, but 
he will inevitably arrive at a high and happy elevation 
in the view of his country and the world." 

Among the other subjects connected with the de- 
ftnce and prosperity of the country, which Mr. Cal- 
houn considered in his speech on the direct tax, was 
that of internal improvements. In common with most 
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of the younger members of the republican p^tjr at 
that day, he w^s favorably impressed in behalf of tb^ 
construction of such works, and thought the power of 
Congress over the subject was embraced in that *' tp 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare/' Subsequent reflection and experi- 
ence taught him his error, when his opinions wer^ 
promptly corrected ; but in 1816 he expressed himself 
in favor of the establishment of roads and openings 
canals in various parts of the country, foe the con- 
venience of our widely-dispersed population, and of 
the construction of military roads, the want of wfiich 
for the transportation of munitions of war and supplies, 
during the war of 1812, had been attended with such 
disastrous consequences. 

In his annual message at the first session of Con- 
gress after the close of the war, Mr. Madison called 
the* attention of members to the subject of internal im- 
provements, and recommended Congress to exercise all 
its constitutional powers in the premises, and if they 
were found inadequate, to take the necessary steps to 
amend the constitution. Acting in accordance with 
what he supposed to be the views and wishes of th^ 
President, Mr. Calhoun introduced a resolution into 
the House, on the 16th of December, 1816, directing 
that a committee should be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of setting apart the bonus paid to the 
United States^ by the national bank, and the net annual 
profits on their stock, as a permanent fund for internal 
improvements. The resolution was adopted and t|M) 
committee appointed — Mr. Calhoun being its chairiMI^ 
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On the 23rd instant he reported a bill which he had 
prepared, setting apart and pledging the bonus and 
divi^nds as contemplated by the resolution. But little 
discussion was had on the bill, and after being amended, 
on niotion of Mr. Pickering, so as to require the ob- 
taining of the assent of a state to the construction of 
roads or canals within its territorial limits, it was 
passed by a small majority. In the Senate it was also 
sustained by a majority vote, and was sent to the 
President. 

Although the bill of Mr. Calhoun did not claim for 
Congress the power to construct works of internal 
improvement within the states, or pretend in any way 
to define the power, it was undoubtedly taken for 
granted. In his speech on the bill, Mr. Calhoun did 
not examine the constitutional question, notwithstand- 
ing he was urged to do so, but contented himself with 
saying that he believed the power existed, though he 
was not prepared to say to what extent. The bill was 
laid before the President a few days prior to the ad- 
journment of Congress and the close of his administra- 
tion, and when Mr. Calhoun called to tak6 his leave, 
the latter learned for the first time, much to his regret 
»nd chagrin, that it did not meet with the approbation 
of the executive. On the 3rd day of March, 1817, the 
bill was returned to the House with the objections of 
the President, based mainly upon the want of power in 
Congress until the constitution was amended as he had 
suggested. The bill was now lost, — not two thirds of 
the members voting in its favor: Mr. Calhoun, how- 
ever, with Mr. Forsyth, and his colleague, Mr. Huger, 
still supported the measure. 
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No actual appropriation of ihoney was made by this 
biU, nor were any particular works of internal improve- 
ment authorized to be constructed, yet the constitu- 
tional principle was probably involved in it, at least 
indirectly. The views of Mr. Calhoun upon the ques- 
tion subsequently underwent a material change, as the 
reader will discover. 
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SzpiratioQ of his Serrice in the Hoose of RepresentaiiTe»-<-App(Mnted 
Secretary of War — Management of the Affiurs of the Department— 
Financial System — Other Improrements introduced — Reorganization 
of the Army — System of Fortifications — ^Medical Statistics — ^Miswiari 
Compromise — Tariff Act of 1824 — ^Internal Improvements. 

With the 8rd day of March, 1817, closed the period 
of Mr. Calhoan's .service in the popular branch pf Con- 
. gress. The trust confided to him was now returned tc 
those whom he had represented — in such a spirit of 
devotion to their interests, and with such credit to him- 
self, — ^not diminished or impaired in aught, but rendered 
more valuable by the fidelity with which it had been 
guarded, and the enviable reputation he had won in it; 
defence. He had been chosen for another term, but a( 
the time of his reelection he did not anticipate the 
honors which Fortune had in store for him. 

Although he had been in Congress but for the short 
period of six years, his character was known and under 
stood in every part of the country.. His friends and 
admirers were numerous, and the new President en- 
tertained a high opinion of his talents and integrity. 
" Shortly before the meeting of Congress at the next 
session, [in December, 1817,] he received an invitation 
from Mr. Monroe to take a place in his cabinet as Sec- 
retary of War."*^ It was unsolicited ^nd unexpected. 

9 * Mr. Oalhoim waa appobted in the place of GoYemor Shelbj, of 
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His friends, with some exceptions, advised against his 
acceptancei on the ground that Congress was the proper 
theatre for his talents ; Mr. Lownded concurred in this 
advice, and, among other reasons, urged that his im- 
provement in speaking had been such that he was de- \ 
sirous to see the degree of eminence he would reach 
by practice. Indeed, the prevailing opinion at the time"^ 
was, that his talent lay more in the power of thought 
than action. His great powers of analysis and gener- 
alization were calculated to make the impression, which . 
was not uncommon at that time, that his mind was : 
more metaphysical, than practical, and that he Would ! 
lose reputation in taking charge of a department, \ 
especially one in a state of such disorder and confusion 
as the war department was then. The reasons assigned 
by his friends served but to confirm Mr. Calhoun in 
the opinion that he ought to accept. *He believed the 
impression of his friends was erroneous as to the char- 
acter of his mind ; but if not, if his powers lay rather 
in thinking and speaking than in execution, it was but 
the more necessary he should exercise them in the lat- ( 
ter, and thereby strengthen them where they werjg^j 
naturally the weakest. He also believed that he could 
render more service to the country in reforming that 
great disbursing department of government, admitted 
to be in a state of much disorder, than he, could possi- 
bly do by continuing in Congress, where most of the 
great questions growing out of a return to a state of 
peace had been discussed and settled. Under the in- 
fluence of these motives, he accepted the proffered ap- 

HeataxSkj, wUo had declined the appeMatmeat tendered to liml](^ Ifie. 
MionroeL 
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pointment, and entered on the duties of the department 
early in December, 1817. 

" Thus, after six years of distinguished services in 
Congress, during which Mr. Calhoun bore a prominent 
and efficient part in originating and supporting all the 
measures necessary to carry the country through one 
of the most trying and difficult periods of its existence, 
and had displayed throughout great ability as a legis- 
lator and a speaker, we find him in a new scene, where 
his talents for business and administration for tl^e first 
time are to be tried. He took possession of his depart- 
ment at 'the most unfavorable period. Congress was 
in session, when much of the time of the secretary is 
necessarily occupied in meeting the various calls for 
information from the two Houses, and attending to the 
personal application of the members on the business of 
their constituents. Mr. Graham, the chief clerk, an 
able and experienced officer, retired shortly afterward, 
and a new and totally inexperienced successor had to 
be appointed in his place. The department was almost 
literally without organization, and everything in a state 
of confusion. Mr. Calhoun had paid but little atten- 
tion to military subjects in any of their various 
branches. He had never read a treatise on the sub- 

* 

ject, except a small volume on the Staff. 

" In this absence of information, he determined at 
once to do as little as possible at first, and to be a good • 
listener and a close observer till he could form a just 
conception of the actual state of the department and 
what was necessary to be done. Acting on this pru- 
dent rule, he heard all and observed everything, and 
reflected on and digested all that he heard and saw. 
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In less ibaxi three moQlhs he became so well acquainted 
with the state of the department^ and what was re« 
quired to be done, that he drew up himself, withDut 
consultation, the bill for organizing it on the bureau 
principle, and i^ucceeded in getting it through ^Jongress 
against a formidable opposition, who denounced it as 
wild and impracticable. But, on the contrary,, this 
orgiftnization has been proved W be so perfect, that it 
has remained unchanged through all the vicissitudes 
and numerous changes of parties till this time, a period 
of twenty-five years. 

''But that was only the first step. The most perfect 
system is of little value without able and faithful 
officers to carry it into execution. The President, 
under his advice, selected to fill the several bureaus 
such officers as bad the confidence of the army for 
ability and integrity, and possessing an aptitude of tal- 
ent for the service of the bureau for which they were 
respectively selected. With each of these Mr. Cal- 
houn associated a junior officer, having like qualifiea* 
tions, for his assistant. But, to give effect to the sys- 
tem, one thing was still wanting — a, code ^ rules foi;, 
the department and each of its bureaus, in oi^der to 
give uniformity, consistency, efficacy, and stability to 
the whole. These he prepared, with the assistance of 
the heads of the respective bureaus, under the pro- 
vision of the bill for the organization of the depart* 
ment, which gave the secretary the power to. establish, 
rules not inconsistent with existing laws. They form, 
a volume of considerable size, which, like the act itself^ 
remains substantially the same, though, it .is tp h%^ 
feared, too often neglected in practice by some of hif; 
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few in<mtlis ikfter the pUMage of the net, «ftd the syi* 
tem put into active operation. It worked without 

** Itt a short time its fruits began to show themseliret 
hi the inoreMed efficiency of the. department and the 
eorreotioi^of abuses, many ot which were of long stand* 
ing. To trace his acts through the period o! more 
fhaix seven years, during which Mr. CalhoUn remained 
ia the war-offioe, would be tedious, and occupy more 
space than the object of this sketch would judtk^. 
The results, which, after all, are the best tests a( the 
system and the efficiency of an administration, must be 
taken as a substitute. Suffice it, then, to say, that 
when be came into office, he found it in a state of 
obaod, and teft it, even in the opinion of opponents, in 
complete organization and order. An officer of high 
standing and a competent judge pronounced it the most 
perfectly organized and efficient military establishment 
for its size in the world. He found it with upward of 
•40,000,000 of unsettled accounts, many of them of 
long standing, going back almost to the origin of the 
government, and be reduced them to less than three 
millions, which consisted, for the most part, of losses, 
and accounts that never can be settled. He prevented 
all current accumulation, by a prompt and rigid en- 
hrcevMnt of accotmtabSity ; so much so, that he was 
enabled to report to Congress in ld23, that ^<yt the 
entire amount of money drawn from the treasury in 
1622 for military service, including pensions amount- 
ftg to #4,571,961 ^4, ahhough it passed througii the 
handir of two hundred and ninety-one disbursing oftceri» 
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Ibert has not beej^ a lio^ defalostion, nor ibfb \<m 9t 
• single cent to the gorerament'' He found the acmy 
proper, including the Military Academy, costing an- 
nually more than 9451 per man, including officers^ pro- 
jEessors, and cadets, and be left the cost less than 9287 ; 
or, to do more exact justice to his economy, he dimia- ' 
ished such parts of the cost per man as were susoepli* 
ble of reduction by an efficient administration, exclud- 
ing pay and such parts as were fixed in moneyed 
compensation by law, from 92M to 9150. All this 
l^as eflected by wise -relbrms, and not by parsimony 
(for be was liberal, as many supposed, to a fault) in the 
quality and quantity of the supplies, and not by a fall 
of prices; for in making the calculation, allowance is 
made for the fall or rise of prices on every article of 
supply. The gross saving on the army was $i;800,000 
annually, in an expenditure which reached $4,090,000 
when he came into the department This does not in- 
clude the other branches of service; the ordnance, the 
engineer and Indian bureaus, in all of which a like 
rigid economy and accountability were introduced. 
with similar results in saving to the government. 

*' These great improvements were made under ad- 
verse circumstances. Party excitement ran l}igh dur- 
ing the period, and Mr. Calhoun came in for his full 
share of opposition and misrepresentation, which may 
be explained by the fact that his name had been pre- 
sented as a candidate ibr the presidency. He Whs 
often thwarted in his views and defeated in his meas- 
ures, and was made for years the subject of almost m« 
<;essant attacks in Congress, against which he had lo 
de&nd himself, but with such complete success, fiaaUy» 
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••s4(0 fiilence his assailttitd. They had been kepC con- 
^staatljr informed of every morement in tnd departihenl 
tttsteptible pf misconstruction or fi( being turned 
a^BOfifit bifn. One of the r^resentatives, who boarded 
in ^e same house v4th his principal assailant, offered 
^o iisdose to Mr. Calhoun the channel through which 
M& opponents in Ccmgress derived the in&rmation on 
whi(^ th^ ba^ed their attacks. Mr. Crihoun declined 
4o receive it. He said he did not object that any act 
of the department should be known to his bitterest 
iMieimds: that he thought well of all about him, and 

* did not desire to change his opinion ; and all that he 
regretted was, that if there was any one near him who 
desired to comftiunicate anything to any member, he 
did not ask for his pemussion, which he would freely 
have given. He felt conscious he was doing his duty, 
and threaded no attack. In fact, he feh no wish that 
diese attacks should be discontinued. He knew how 
difficult it was to reform long-standing and inveterate 
abuses, and he used the assaults on the department and 
the army as the means of reconciling the officers, who 
might be profiting by them, to the measures he had 
adopted for their correction, and to enlist them heartily 
in coo^rating with him in their correction, as the 
most certain noeans of saving the establishment and 
ihemselves. To this cause, and to the strong sense 
of justice which he exhibited on al! occasions, by 
the decided support be gave to all who did their duty, 
and bia no less daoided discharge of his duty against 
all who neglected or omitted il, is to be attributed the 

'iBLQt that ha carried through so thorough a reform, 

• vriiere there was so 'much disorder iand abuse, with a 
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popularity constantly increasing with the -army. Never . 
did a secretary leave a department with more popu- 
larity or a greater degree of attachment and devotion 
on the part of those connected with it than be did. 

" In addition to the ordinary duties of* the depart- 
ment, he made mainy and able reports on the subject of 
our Indian affairs, on the reduction of the army, on in-: 
temal improvements, and others. He revived the Mili- 
tary Academy, which he found in a very disordered 
state,, and left it in great perfection ; he caused a miaute 
and accurate survey to be made of the military frontier, 
inland and maritime, and projected, through an able 
board of engineers, a plan for their defence. In con- 
formity with this plan, he commenced a system of forti- 
fication, and made great progress in its execution, and 
he established a cordon of military posts from the lakes 
around our north-western and south-western frontiers to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

" Another measure remains to ba noticed, which will 
be regarded in after-times as one of the most striking 
and useful, although it has heretofore attracted much 
less attention than it deserves. In organizing the medi- 
. cal department, Mr. Calhoun, with those enlarged views 
and devotion to science which have ever characterized 
him, directed the surgeons at all the military posts eX' 
tending over our vast country, to report accurately to 
the surgeon-genera! at Washington every case of 
disease, its character, its treatment, and the result, and 
also to keep a minute register of the weather, the tem- 
perature, the moisture, and the winds, to foe reported in 
like manner to the surgeon-geneval. To enable them 
to comply with the order, he directed the surgeons at 
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the various posts to be furnished with thermometers, 
barometers, and hygrometers, and the surgeon-general 
from time to time to publish tlie result of their observa- 
tions in condensed reports,, which were continued dur- 
ing tbe time he remained in the war department. The 
result has been, a mass of valuable facts, connected 
with the diseases and the climate of our widely-ex- 
tended country, collected through the long period of 
nearly a quarter of a century."* 

The important facts thus obtained under the auspices 
of Mr. Calhoun, were afterward collected and arranged 
by the late Dr. Samuel Forry, then of the United States 
Army, and, together with- other materials, published by 
him in three different works, entitled " Medical Statis- 
tics of the United States," " The Climate of the United 
States and its Endemic Influences," and " Meteorology." 
Besides rendering his aid and assistance in. securing 
these valuable contributions to the cause of science, 
Mr. Calhoun was one of the earliest friends and advo- 
cates of that great national enterprise — the coa$t sur- 
vey — originated during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe. He laid the foundation, too, of the extensive 
gallery of Indian portraits which long adorned the walls 
of the War office, and constitute now one of the most 
attractive and interesting ornaments of the halls of the 
National Institute. 

In every branch of his duties* ai the presiding officer 
of the war department, Mr. Calhoun did the state good 
service ; and the influence of his clear mind, his pre- 
cision and love of order, his punctuality and integrity, 
was felt by all hi^ subordinate officers and agents. The 

« Memoir of Mr. CaUioiin, 1S48. 
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improvements which he introdaeed were not evanescent 
in their character, nor of temporary duration ; but they 
were designed to be permanent, and the sequel proved 
them such in reality. His puliation of the Augean 
stable was complete. « Unsettled accounts were no 
longer left to accumulate till the halls of Congress echoed 
and redchoed with the clamors of the public creditor ; 
the reorganization of the army was as admirable in prac- 
tice as in theory ; the system of fortifications which he 
proposed, maritime as well as frontier, afforded all the 
protection needed or desired ; and the removal of the 
Indians beyond the Mississippi, which he warmly rec- 
ommended, as experience has demonstrated, was a 
boon aud a blessing to the red men of the forest. The 
system of financial administration which he first estab- 
lished, is stiU in operation-— daily bearing witness to the 
practical talents of the great mind that originated it. So 
perfect has it been found, that notwithstanding the im- 
mense amount of .money disbursed by the department 
since he was at its bead, exceeding two hundred millions 
of' dollars, no losses of any importance have happened.* 
From his position as a member of the cabinet, and 
the necessity of devoting his whole time to the perform- 
ance of his official duties, Mr. Calhoun had little leisure, 
as he had not much inclination, for participating in the 
strifes and contests upon. the various, political questions 
agitated during, the administration of- Mr. Monroe^ 
Though averse to Ihe legislation by Oragress on the 
subject of domestic slavery, he approved of the course 
of Mr. Monroe in regard to the Missouri compromise, 

* From 1821 to 1886, there was no lose on an expenditure of one. 
Inmdred millions 
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viewittg it stdcdy at a tnetfanre. of doiKjSiation< and 
peiMse ; but hm opiiiioiifl' on tbd subject "wteve afterwavda 
changed. 

The tariff question waff agsadn presented under this 
adminislration. The act of 1816 contemplated a re* 
duetion of duties in 1810. The manufacturing ifitvsrest 
had increased tt> the proportions and stature ci a gis^t, 
but like the plant foi*ced in a hothouse, it still required 
soDie artificial stimulus. In 1818, the friends of a high 
protective tariff beset Congress with their applicatiotitf 
for an incr^e of duties. The profits of the manufac- 
turers were large, but like the daughters of the horse- 
leech, they continued to cry " give ! give !" In 1819 
they succeeded in procuring the appointment of a com- 
mittee on nfiaoufactures. This was a decided inndva- 
tioii, as previous to that time the subject had been en- 
tirely under the control of the appropriate revenoe com- 
mittee. Mr. Monroe, against the advice of Mr. Calhoun, 
waa finally induced to recommend additional encourag'e- 
menty and at tength the act of 1824, which, established* 
an average rate of duties of about thirty-eight per cent. 
was passed. This bill originated with the iron manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania and the other middle states, 
who had recently held a convention at Pittsburg, but it 
was not countenanced or approved by the manufac- 
turers of the eastern states. The members of the South 
also opposed it in a body. Mr. Calhoun concurred in 
sentiment with his political friends from the same sec- 
ti<m of the country, although be thought that injustice 
had been done to the iron interest in Pennsylvania hj 
the act of 1816.* 

* Sptecfa againit tli« Force BflL 
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During the administration of Mr. Monroe the sub- 
ject of internal improvements was likewise again agi- 
tated. Mr. Calhoun was, in the main, an idle but not 
an indifferent spectator, of what was going on around 
him. He was led to refleict more than he had ever be- 
fore done on the po^ftet o^Gongress' under the constitu- 
tion to construct works of internal improvement, on 
account of the continued agitation of the subject, aftd * 
the iippression ultimately made upon his mind, thaf no 
such power existed, was clear a^ abiding. He did 
not approve, therefore, of Mr. Monroe's recommendii- 
tions in regard to internal improvements, though the 
opinions advanced in the special message of MajT 4th, 
1822, corresponded essentially with those which he'hrrh-^ 
self entertsdhed. ' "^ 
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TnMmJ&d KUetioii of 1824— Mr. Oalhoim daoMQ Yiee-Pr^ddiaV- 
Character ai Pfeaidiiig Officer — Refaeal to leare bia leat when a tie 
tote was anticipated — Decision in regard to the right to call to XMrder 
— Opposltioo to the Measures of Mr. Adams — ^Refileetion of Hr. Cal- 
kooft— The IMS Qoestiofr— Matored Opinions— Address. 

It is very common ibr a certain class of people to 
lanieDt the degeneracy of the present age.;— as com- 
mon as it is for another class to maintain, that 

«• Old politicians chime on wisdom past, 
*And totter on in blonders to the last"^ 

The one are true conservative b1gots» wedded to 
^ • ', 'aacient forms and*usages, and the other ultra proges- 
sionists, fond of overturning for the sake of overtui?!- 
ing, and never so well pleased as when the destruction 
of an old system furnishes the opportunity of substitut- 
ing some favorite theory of their own. Human insti- 
tutions are by no means perfect, and it would, perhaps, 
be impossible to frame a law or a constitution, for one 
generation, which should be construed by another, un- 
der a change of time and circumstances, in the same 
manner. One abuse is very apt to be followed by a 
score, and innovation is the prolific mother of a numer- 
ous brood. Yet, after all, he has studied the great book 
of human nature to but little purpose, who imagines 
that politicians are, in the main, any more corrupt at 
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this day than they were a hundred years ago. No 
class of men are more liable to selfishness, and they 
are not more inflaencad by that feeling now than they 
have ever been. 

If we examine the political controversies that oc- 
curred in the early history of our country, we find 
them presenting the same characteristics which similar 
disputes now do. Adams and Jefiferson were, abused* 
and cialumniated, with as much zeal apd bitterness, b^ 
the cotemporaneous newspaper press, in 1800, as weife 
Polk and Cl^y in 1844. Madison and Monroe, too,* 
were treated with as little consideration by their op-^ 
ponents as were^he younger Adams, General Jackson, 
or Mr. Van Buren. The contest for the presidency in 
1808, x>r that in 1816, was as earnest and animated, 
and the opposing candidates and their friends as anx« 
ious, as was the case in 1848 ; and the election of 1840 
was ndt viewed with more interest by politicians than 
that of 1824. Latterly, the people have more directly 
participated in the presidential elections, because the 
Candidates are nominated in popular Conventions, and 
the electors are everywhere chosen, with but one ex* 
ception, by the popular 'suffrage ; yet it is very doubt* 
• ful whether the present system is better than the old. 
Congressional caucuses were bad enough, but it is 
questionable, whether the inflence 4hat secures the 
nomination of a particular candidate by a national 
convention, does not most commonly emanate from 
the political coteries at Washington. 

' From the peculiar circumstances attending the con- 
test for the presidency in 1834> it was characterized by 
as much, if not more, asperity aqd virulenoerthanwera 

igr# 



uribl on tueli occMasioiis. The eoutse pursued by tfie 
federal party in relaticm' to tlie war of 1813 had com- 
pleiely adienated from Ilie«n the aflbctions of the people, 
and their organization was. almost entirely lost during 
the " era of good feeling" introduced by Mr. Monroe. 
The party as 8« party spHt into fragments. Many sfill 
continued to adhere to their old principles, but the 
greater number heneieforth eschewed them, and adopted, 
is whole or in patt, those of the republican school. 

Long before the expiration of Mr. Monroe's seqond 
term, it was quite evident to every observing mind, 
thiM; the fed^alists, as such; were scarcely to be taken 
into ^count so far as the question of his successor 
was eoBcemed. None but a republican could be 
elected — that needed no demonstration. But among'the 
republicans themselves, there was a great diversity of 
opfaiion. Six different candidates were in the first 
place proposed by their respective friei^ds, each one of 
whom claimed to b^ong to the republican party.* In 
the northern and eastern states-John Quincy Adams 
Was the favorite ; Henry Clay was the choice of Ken- 
tucky, Ohib, and Missouri ; Andrew Jackson was the 
most popular in the south- wi^st, and the southern states 
generally were divided between him, and William H. 
Crawford ; while the state of South Carolina presented 
the name of one of her most distinguished sons, Wil- 
liam Lown(fes^ aM Pennsylvania that of another, 
Mr. Csdhoun. 

The nomination of Mr. Cidhoun was not anticipated 
by kknsAlf ; neither was Mr. Lowndes aware of the 
kind vmheir ml inMltiolu^ of hi# friends tin his name 
mm^mgiUaij^ ptcpiM^ BelwMte^ Hie two thcore had 



loBg existed a 'vfaita personal friendbhip^aml a^ soM it' 
Mr. Calhotui beard of his nomiiMtioQ, he caiUed on Ms. 
Jubwndes^ aiid asstired him that it had been made with- 
out his procurefnent or solicitation, and that he sliould' 
niiieh re^:iet to have the circumstance of their being 
i^pposing candidates produce smy change in their private 
relations. His friendly feelings were' cordially recipro^ 
dated by Mr. Lowndes, and the canvass would un« 
doubtedly ha^ve proceeded to its close without impairing^ 
their mutual esteem, had not the untimely death of Mr. 
Liowndes, in October, 1822, forever removed him from 
the political arena. The relatictns of Mr. Calhoun with 
all the other candidates, except Mr. Crawford, winrelike^ 
wise friendly. In 1816, Mr. Calhoun had preferred Mr. 
Monroe to Mr. Crawford, and though opposed to thd 
plan of holding a congressional caucus, he attended that 
which was held and supported the candidate whom he 
];veferred. This occasioned some slight bitterness of 
feeling, which was heightened by the continued oppo^ 
sition of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Crawford when the latter 
yms a second time brought forward, as the successor to 
Mr. Monroe. 

It is unnecessary, however, to recapitulate all the cir- 
cumstances attending the pre^dential election in 1824. 
The friends of Jackson, Adams, Clay, and Calhoun, who 
constituted a majority of the repubKcan members of 
Congress, revised to go into a caucus, as is well known, 
whereupon the minority met and nominated Mr. Craw- 
ford. As between the other candidates, Mr. Calhoun 
prefinred General Jackson ; and as it was likely that a> 
waarm contest would spring up between thehr respective 
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friends in Pennsylvania, the name of the forniM* waa 
finnlly withdrawn in com|diance with his wishes. 

Mr. Calhoun being no longer a candidate for the 
presidential office, he was instantly taken up by the 
friends of General Jackson and Mr. Adams as their 
candidate for the vice-presidency. He also received 
the support of a portion of the friends of Mr. Clay, for 
the same office. South Carolina gave her electoral 
vote to General Jackson and Mr; Caihoun, and her 
members were unanimous in their preference of the 
former over Mr. Adams, the successful candidate, when 
the question came befonf the House of Representatives 
for their decision. Mr. Calhoun himself was chosen 
vice-president by the colleges, — he receiving one hun- 
dred and eighty-two of the two hundred and sixty-one 
electoral votes. 

On the 4th day of March, 1825, Mr. Calhoun took his 
seat in the Senate of the United States as its presiding 
officer. He left the war department, not as he found it, 
in confusion and disorder, but in every branch regulari- 
ty and order had been restored or introduced. The 
great energy and vigor of his mind, as well as the happy 
combination of his administrative talents, bad been dis- 
played in its management ; and so apparent were the 
importance and appropriateness of the reforms which 
he had originated, that General Bernard, the chief of the 
Corps of Engineers while Mr. Calhoun was secretary 
of war, and a favorite officer of Napoleon, often com- 
pared him to that great man. His course, too, was cal- 
culated to gain the respect, while he did not lose the 
esteem, of the officers of the army, for he did away en- 
tirely with the system of favoritism which had been 
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tolerated from mistaken notions of expediency, ttd 
left merit to make its own way, without unduly forcing 
it, or obstructing it by checks and restraints. 

As vice-president, the duties of Mr. Calhoun were 
limited and not often arduous. He always appeared in 
his seat early in the session and remained there till 
shortly before its close. He was prompt and punctual, 
regular in his attendance, and never remiss in his duties. 
He was simple yet dignified ; urbane and courteous ; 
careful himself to observe the rules of decorum, and to 
exact the same from others. He contributed a great 
deal to raise the dignity of the Senate and to elevate 
its character. It had been usual for senators when re- 
ferring to each other, and for the chair in putting ques- 
tions, t^ use the term " gentlemen." Mr. Calhoun sub- 
stituted for this the more appropriate and dignified term 
of "senators," which has ever since been preserved. 
He was never absent from his seat whto a tie vote on 
any important question was anticipated. Occasions of 
this kind were not of frequent occurrence ; but one, in 
particular, deserves to be mentioned. When the tariff 
bill of 1828 was pending before the Senate, Mr. Calhoun 
was the republican candidate for vice-president on the 
same ticket with General Jackson, and as many of the 
friends of the latter in the northern states were favorable 
to the bill, it was feared that the supporters of Mr. 
Adams would, as an electioneering trick, so arrange 
matters in the Senate as to compel Mr. Ca|houn to give 
the casting vote against the bill, in accordance with his 
well-known opinions. He was warmly urged, there- 
fore, to leave his seat, in the event df a tie vote, be- 
cause, it was said, this would be in fact a defeat of tilt 
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Mil, %nd tie would aroid prejudicing the election of the 
l^epttbliotiMi candidates. But it was not in his nature to 
shrink from any re9ponsibiHty,-^and the duty or powfcr 
of giving the casting yote he regarded as one of great 
sdenmity. It was one of the checks and balances de-^ 
vised by the wisdom of the framers of the constitution 
and he was the last man to underrate its importance. 
He informed his friends^ therefore, that he could not 
consistently vacate his seat, but that they need have 
Ao fears in regard to die election of General Jackson, 
for, if he was obliged to give the casting vote against 
the bill, as he cei?tainly should do if the emergency con- 
templated by the constitution occurred, his name would 
be promptly wididr^wn from the ticket. This was not 
read^red necessary as the bill was passed by a majority 
vote, but Mr. Calhoun is none the less entitled to credit 
for resisting the temptations which would have allured 
him from the path of duty. 

Mr. Calhoun also signalized his term of service as 
vice^premdent by the stand he took in defence of the 
rights of the Senate against his own power. At the 
outset of his administration, Mr. Adams encountered 
a most violent opposition on the part of the friends of 
General Jackson, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun, and a 
part of the former supporters of Mr. Clay.. The 
Panamd question, involving the principle contended 
for by the federalists during the discussions on Jay's 
treaty that the treaty-making power was supreme, pre- 
sented the first opportunity for the trial of strength 
in Congress. Party feeling was high, and the debates 
in both Houses were unusually animated. Mr. Ran- 
dolph, then a senator from Virginia, was extremely 
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bitter in his attacks upon the administration, and not 
contenting himself — as he never could — ^with discussing 
the merits of the question at issue, he condemned the 
motives of the president and the cabinet in the strongest 
terms, and denounced the Secretary of State, (Mr. Clay) 
in particular, for his agency in producing the election 
of Mr. Adams. 

The friends of the administration writhed under 
these attacks, but instead bf retorting as they had been 
provoked to do, they censured the vice-president for 
not calling Mr. Randolph to order for words «poken in 
debate. Mr. Calhoun was opposed to the Panamd. 
mission, in toto, and to the federal doctrines maintained 
by the friends of Mr. Adams, but no motives of this 
kind influenced him in deciding that he did not possess 
the power to call to order. His decision was upheld 
by Mr. McLane, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Macon, Mr. 
Tazewell and Mr. Tyler, though some of them were 
of opinion that the power ought to be given to the 
vice-president, as was in fact afterward done. But 
Mr. Adams himself entered the lists as his own cham- 
pion, and attacked the decision through the columns of 
the National Intelligencer over the signature of Patrick 
Henry. Mr. Calhoun replied over the signature of 
Onslow in two numbers, both of which were replete 
with sound arguments and convincing illustrations, 
and, taken together, constituted a complete justification 
of his course. 

As Mr. Calhoun was opposed to the Panamd mission, , 
so he did not regard with favor the other leading meas- 
ures of the administration of*Mr. Adams — a high tariff 
for protection and a general system of improvements. 
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The mission question having been settled, the *" Ameri* 
can System/' of which the protective tarifr^ai^ in- 
ternal improvement system were features, in one or 
other of its phases, was agitated during the whole term 
of Mr. Adams; nor waa it even temporarily disposed 
of till the Maysville veto, and the passage of the com- 
promise act. 

Mr. Calhoun was reelected vice-prfsident in 1828, 
as the itpublican caudidate on the same ticket with 
General Jackson. His opponent was Richard Ru$h 
of Pennyslvanidi who received only eighty-three of the 
electoral votes while more than double that number 
were giveu to Mr. Calhoun. The republican friends 

^of Mr. Crawford in Georgia, however, supported Wil- 
liam Smith of South Carolina, and gave him the vote 
of the state. 

While Mr. Calhoun filled the office of vice-president 
he had abundant leisure for study and reflection, with- 
out encroaching on the time necessarily devoted to his 
duties. His opinions upon the theory of the govern- 
ment, the true construction of the constitution, and 
political questions generally, underwent a thorough 
examination and revi^on, and, with the exception of 
some slight changes or modifications subsequently made, 
were now fully matured. In regard to the tarifi) he 
came to the conclusion that the general government 
had no power to collect any more revenue than was 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the government 

' economically-administered, and that in anticipation of 
the payment of the public debt there ought to be a 
gradual reduction of the duties to the revenue standard. 
Having come to this conclusion^ he was then led to 
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consider what remedy was provided, in case the op- 
posite doctrines prevailed, as he had but too much 
reason to fear they would. These can be expressed 
in no better manner than in the languago of his address 
to the people of South Carolina dated at Fort Hill, 
. July- 26th, 1831, which is here subjoined: 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAftOLXNA, 

The question of the relation which the States and Gtenenl Qovwa* 
ment bear to ea<*.h other is not one of recent oriein. From the •ota* 
mencement of our fljBtem, it has divided public sentiment £7«a m 
the Convention, while the Constitution.was struggling into eziiteiio% 
there were two parties as to what this relation shotddbsy whose difiiMr- 
ent sentiments constituted no sdoall impediment in. forming that instni^ 
ment After the General Government went into operatlbn, egperiencs 
soon proved that the question had not terminated with the labiMn off 
the ConventioB. The great struggle that preceded tbt p^M^l Mvoki- 
tion of 1801, which brought Mr. Jefferson into power, turned esaenilaUy 
* on it, and the doctrines and arguments on both sides were embodied and 
ably sustained : on the one, in the Virginia end Kentucky Beaolationii^ 
and the Report to the Vii^nia Legislature ; and on the other, in the 
replies of tlie Legislature of .Massachusetts and some of the other 
states. These resolutions and this report, with the dedsion of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylyania about the same time (pariieularly in the 
case of Cobbett, delivered by Chief-justice M'Kean, and concurred in 
by the whole bench), contain what I believe to be the true doctrine on 
this important subject I refer to them in order to avoid the neeeesiij 
of presenting my views, with the reasons in support of them, in detaiL 
As my object is simply to state my opinions, I might pause with 
this f eference to documents that so fully and ably state all the points 
immediately connected with this deeply-important subject; but an; 
there are many who may not have the oppoirtunity or leisure to reftr 
to them, and as it is possible, however dear they may be, that diilH> 
ent persons may place different interpretations on. their meaning, I 
will, in order that my sentiments may be fully known, and to aToid aU 
ambiguity, proceed to state summarily the doctrines which I oonoMTt 
they amhraee. 
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The great and leading principle is» that the General Oevermneni 
emanated from the people of the several states, forming distinct poUti* 
cal conmianities, and acting in their separate and sovereign capacity, 
md not from all of the people forming one aggregate political com- 
annity; that the CJowtitatian of the United States is, in tad, a eom- 
pact, to which each state is a party, in the character already described ; 
and that several states, or parties, have a rigibt to judge of ita' infrao* 
tions ; and in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
power not delegated, they have the right, in the last resort, to use the 
language oi the Virginia Resolutions, " to interpott for arregting th* 
progreu of the evil, and for maintaining, teithin their respective limit*, 
the anrthoritiee, rights, and liberties appertaining to them." This right 
of Interposition, thus solemnly asserted by the State of Virginia, be it 
diled what it may — State-right, veto, nullification, or by any other 
Dttnc— I conceive to be the fundamental principle of our system, rest- 
ing on facts historically as certain as our revolution itself, and deduc- 
tions as simple and demonstrative as that of any political or moral 
tnXb whatever ; and I firmly believe that on its recognition depend 
the siahiKty and safety of our political institutions. 

I am not'ignorant that those opposed to the doctrine have always, 
now and formerly, regarded it in a very different light, as anarchical 
and revolutionary. Could I believe such, in faet, to be its tendency, 
ta me it would be no recommendation. I yield to none, I trust, in a 
deep and fl(incere attachment to our political institutions and the union 
of these states. I never breathed an opposite sentiment ; but, on the 
contratji, I Imve ever considered them the great instruments of pre- 
serving OUT lib^l^, and promoting the happiness of ourselves and our 
posterity ; and head to these I have ever held them most dear. Nearly 
half my life has been passed in the service of the Union, and whatever 
pnbife reputation I have acquired is indissolubly identified with it 
To be too national has, indeed, been considered by many, even of my 
friends, to be my greatest political fiiult With these strong feelings 
of attachment, I have examined, with the utmost care, the bearing of 
tke doctrine in question ; and, so fai* from anarchical or revolutionary, 
I'-soleuftdynbelieve it to be the only solid foundation of our system, and 
of theltnlOn ftself; and that the opposite doctrine, which denies to 
the atates the right of protecting their reserved powers, and which 
ironld vest hi the General Government (it matters not through what 
dtpartment) the right of determining, exclusively and finally, tho 
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powen delegated to it, is incompatible with the soyereignty' of the 
states, and of the Constitution itself, considered as the basis of a 
Federal Union. As strong as this language is, it is not stronger than 
that used by the illustrious Jefferson, who said to giye to the General 
GoTemment thu final and ezclusire right to judge of its powers, is to 
make "UsdieereHon, and not the ConUittttioiif the measure of its powers ;** 
and that, ** in all cases of cotnpaet between parties having no common 
jwige, each party hat an equal riyht to judge for itself as well of the in- 
fraction as of the mode atid meaaure of redress" Language cannot be 
more ez]iltcit, nor can higher authority be adduced. 

lliat different opinions arc entertained on this subject, I consider but 
as an additional evidence of tlie great diversity of the human intellect 
Had not able, experienced, and patriotic individuals, for whom I have 
the highest respect, taken different views, I would have thought the 
right too clear to admit of doubt ; but I am taught by this, as well as 
by many similar instance?, .jto treat with deference opinions diflfering 
from my own. The error may, possibly, be with me ; but if so, I can* 
only say that, after the most mature and conscientious examination, I 
have not been able to detect it But, with all proper deference, I must 
think that theirs is the error who deny what seems to be all essential 
attribute of the conceded sovereignty of the states, and who attribute 
to the General Government a right utterly incompatible with what all 
acknowledge to be its limited and restricted character : an error origi- 
nating principally, as 1 must think, in not duly reflecting on the nature 
of our insrttutions, and on what constitutes the only rational object of 
all political constitutions. 

It has been well said by one of the most sagaciotis men of antiquity, 
that the object of a constitution is to restrain the go9emmenij as that 
of laws is to restrain individuals, Tlie remark is correct ; nor ip it less 
true where the government is vested in a majority than where it is in 
a single or a few individuals — in a republic, than a monarchy or aristoc- 
racy. No one can have a higher respect for the maxim that the ma- 
jority ought to govern than I have, taken in its proper sense, subject 
to the restrictions imposed by the Constitution, and confined to sub* 
jects in which every portion of the community have similar itierests ; 
bttt it is a great error to suppose, as many do, that the right of a mkf 
yntiij to govern is a natural and not a conventionfil right, and therefore 
absolute and unlimited. By nature every individual has the right te 
g«v«rti himMlf ; and govenuntentSk whetlicr footKkd en OMjofilietf «t 
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minorities, must derive their right from the assent, expressed c»* im 
plied, of the governed, and be subject to such limitations as they ma^ 
impose. Where the interests are the same, that is, "where the lawr 
that may benefit one will benefit all, or the reverse, it is just and propei 
to place them under the confrol of the m^ority ; but where they ari 
dissimilar, so that the law that may benefit one portion may be ruin 
ous to another, it would be, on the contrary, unjust and absurd to sub 
ject them to its will ; and such I conceive to be the theory on which 
our Constitution rests. 

That such dissimilarity of interests may exist, it is impossible to 
doubt. They are to be found in every community, in a greater or less 
degree, however small or homogeneous, and they constitute every- 
where the grd&t difficulty of forming and preserving free institutions. 
To guard against the unequal action of 4he laws» when applied to dis- 
similar and opposing interests, is, in fact, wliat mainly rendera a oon- 
4 atitution indispensable ; to overlook which, in reasoning on our Consti- 
tution, would be to omit the princtpal element by which to determine 
its character. Were there no contrariety of interests, nothing ^rould 
be mere simple and easy than to form and preserve free institutions. 
The right of suffrage alone would be a sufficient guarantee. It is .the 
ctmffict of opposing interests which renders it the most difficult work 
of man. . . • 

Where th^ diversity of interests exists in separate and distinct 
classes of the community, as is the cose in England, and was .formerly 
' the case in Sparta, Rome, and most of the free states of antiquity, the 
ratiiMial constitutional provision is that each should be represented in 
the government, aa a separate estate, with a distinct voice, and a nega- 
tive on the acts of its co-estates, in order to check their encroachments. 
In England the Constitution has assumed expressly this form, while 
in the governments of Sparta and Rome the same thing was efifected 
under different, but not much less efficacious forms. The. perfection of 
their organization, in this particular, was that which gave to the consti- 
tutions of jhese renowned states all their celebrity, which secured their 
libertgr^for so many centuries, and raised them to so great a height of 
power and prosperity. Indeed, a constitutional provision giving to the 
great and sepanteiatdrests of the community the right of self-proteo- 
tion, must appear, to those who- will duly reflect on the subject^ not less 
essential to the preservation of liberty than the right of suffirage itselt 
They, in &ci» have a oommooi object^ to effect which the one is at iMoe»> 
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nrj as the other to secure reaponmbUity : that is, that those who make 
and execute the laws shoiUd be accountable to those on whom the laws in 
reality operate — the only solid and dur€ible foundation of liberty. If, 
without the right of suffirage, our rulers would oppress us, so, without 
the right of self protection, the major would equallj- oppress the minor 
interests of the community. The absence of the former would make 
the governed the slaves of the rulers, and of the latter, the feebler in- 
terests, the victim of the stronger. 

Happily for us, we have no artificial and separate classes of society. 
We have wisely exploded all such distinctions ; but we 'are not, on that 
account, exempt from all contrariety of interests, as the present dis- 
tracted and dangerous condition of our country, unfortunately, but too 
clearly proves. With us they are almost exclusively geographical, result- 
ing mainly from difference of climate, soil, situation, industry, and produc- 
tion, but are not, therefore, less necessary to be protected by an ade- 
quate constitutional provision than where the distinct interests exist in 
separate classes. The necessity is, in truth, greater, as such separate 
and dissimilar geographical interests are more liable to come into con- 
flict, and more dangerous, When in that state, than those of any other 
desfviption : so much so, that ours is the Jirst instance on record where 
they have not fofnudt in an extensive territory ^ separate and indepen- 
dent communities, or eiibj^c^d the whole to despotic sway. That such ' 
may not be our unhappy fate also, must be the sincere prayer of every 
lover of his country. 

So numerous and diversified are the interests of otir country, that 
they could not be fairly represented in a single government, organized 
so as to give to each great and leading interest a separate and dFstinct 
voice, as in governments to which I have referred. A plan was 
adopted better suited to our situation, but perfectly novel in its char- 
acter. The powers of the government were divided, not as heret6fore, 
in reference to classes, but geographically. One General Government 
was formed for the whole^ to which was delegated^all the powers sup- 
posed to be necessary to regulate the interests common to all the 
states, leaving others subject to the separate control of the states, fo^g, 
from their local and peculiar character, such that they could not be 
subject to the will of a majority of the whole Utfioli, without the cer- 
tain hazard of injustice and oppression. It was thus that the interests 
of the whole were subjected, as tl^ey ought to be, to the will of the 
wbple, while the peculiar and local interests were left under the coo- 
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irol of the itatat ■eparatelj, to xHiote cuitodj only the j could be saleli 
confided. This diitiihataoD of power, settled solemnly by a oooetitu 
tional compact, to vhidi all the states are parties, eoneCiktttes tin 
pecnUar character aad ezceUenee of our political system. It is tn&j 
and emphatieaUy Ameriean, mtkmU example orpartUM. 

To realise its perfeptioii, we must view the General GorerameDi and 
those of the states as a whole, each in its praper sphere independent ; 
each perfectly adapted to its respecUva objects; the states acting sepa- 
rately, representing and protecting the local aad peculiar interests ; 
acting jmntly through one General Government, with the weight re- 
spectively assigned to each by the Coostitution, representiog and pro- 
tecting the interest of the wh<de, and thus perfecting, by an admirable 
but simple arrangement, the great principle of representation and 
responsibility, without which no goyemment can be free or just To 
preserve this sacred distribution as originally settled, by coercing eadi 
to move in its prescribed orb^ is the great and difficult problem, on the 
solution of which the duration of our Constitution, of our Union, and, 
in all probability, our liberty depends. How is this to be effected ! 

The question is new when applied to our peculiar political oiganixa- 
tion, where the separate and conflicting interests of society are repre- 
sented by distinct but connected governments ; but it is, in reality, an 
old question under a new form, long since perfectly solved. Whenever 
separate and dissimilar interests have been separately represented in 
any government; whenever the sovereign power has been divided in its 
exercise, the experience and wisdom <^ ages have devised but one mode 
by which finich po l i t i c a l organization can be preserved — the mode adopt- 
ed in England, and by all governments, ancient ' and modem, blessed 
with constitutions deserving to be called free— >to give to each co-estate 
the right to judge of fts powers, with a negative or veto on the acts of 
the others, in order to protect against encroadiments the interests it 
particularly represents: a principle whidi all of our ^Constitutions 
recognize in the distribution of power among their reepective depart- 
ments, as essential to maintain the independence of each, but which to 
aH who will duly reflect on the subject, must appear far more essential, 
for the same oliject, in that great and fundamental distribution of powers 
between the Gteneral and State Gk>vemments. So essential is the prin- 
ciple^ that to withhold the right from either, where the sovereign power 
18 divided, is, in fact, to annul tk^ division itself, and to coneolidate in 
tha 491a left in the eandusive possession of the right o^l^iowers of govern 
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ment ; for it is not posMbLeio distinguidi, praelicatty, between a goreift- 
ment having all power, and one haTing the right to take what powe^ 
it pleasesw Nor doea it in the least vary the prineiple, whether tbe 
distribution of power be between eo-estates^ as in fiigland, or between 
distinctly organised but oonneeted goyemmenfes, as with ns. The rea- 
son is the same in both cases, while the necessity is greater in onr case, 
as the danger of oonflictis greater where the interests of a society are 
divided geographically than in any other, as has already been ahown. 

These truths do seem to me to be incontrovertible ; and I am at a 
loss to understand how any one, who has maturely reflected on the na- 
ture of our institutions^ or who has read history or stadied the principleB 
of free goverament to any purpose, can call them in qnestion. ^ The ex- 
planation must, it appears to me, be sought in the fact that in every free 
state there are those who look more to the necessity of m*fwtAlnmg 
power than guarding against its abuses. I do not intend reproach, bat 
simply to state a fact apparently necessary to explain the contrariety 
of opinions among the intelligent, where the abstract consideration of tin 
subject would seem scarcely, to admit of doubt If such be the true 
cause, I must think the fear of weakening the government too mudi in 
this case to be in a great measure unfounded, or, at least, that the dan- 
ger is much less from that than the opposite side. I do not deny that a 
power of so high a nature may be abused by a state, but when I reflect 
that the states unanimously called the General Qovemment into exist- 
ence with all its powers, which they freely delegated on their part) 
under the conviction that their common peace, safety, and prosperity 
required it ; that they are bound together by a common origin, and the 
recollection of common suffering and common triumph in the great and 
splendid achievement of their iadependenee ; and that the strongest 
feelings of our nature, and among them the love of national power and 
di&tinction. are on the side of the Union, it does seem to me that the 
fear which would strip the states of their sovereignty, and degrade them, 
in fact, to mere dependent corporations, lest tliey should abuse a r^t in- 
dispensable to the peaceable protection of those interests 'which ^ey 
reserved under their own peculiar guardianship when they created the 
Oeneral Government, is unnatural and unreasonable. If those who 
voluntarily created the system cannot be trusted to preserve it, who 
cant 

So Ceut from extreme danger, I bold that there never was a free state 
ia which this great oonservative principle, indispensable to all, was ever 
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•o aalely lodged. la others^ when the oo-estates representing the dts* 
tBnilar and oooflicting interests of the comnranity came into contact, the 
only alteraatiYe was compromise, submission, or force. Not so in ours. 
Should the Oeoeral Qoyentment and a state come into conflict, we have 
a higher remedy ; the power which called the General Government into 
existence, which gave it all its authority, and can enlarge, contract, or 
abolish iti powers at its pleasure, may be iuToked. The states them- 
selves may be appealed to, three fourths of whid^ in ftct, form a power 
whose decrees are the Constitution itself and whose Toice can silence all 
discontent The utmost extent, then, of the power is, that a state act- 
iQg in its soyereign capacity, as one of the parties to the constitutional 
compact, may compel the goyemment, created by that compact, to sub- 
mit a question touching its infraction to the parties who created it ; to 
ayoid the supposed dangers of which it is proposed to resort to the 
noyel, the hazardous, and, I must add, fatal project of giying to the 
General Gk)yemment the sole and final right of interpreting the Consti- 
tution, thereby reversing the whole system, making that instrument the 
creature of its will instead of a rule of action impressed on it at its 
creation, and annihilating, in fact, the authority which imposed it, and 
. from which the government itself derives its existence. 

That such would be the result, were the right in question vested in 
the legislative or executive branch of the government, is conceded by 
alL No one has been so hardy as to assert that Congress or the Presi- 
dent ought to have the right, or deny that, if yested finally and exclu- 
sively in either, the consequences which I have stated would necessari- 
ly follow : but its advocates have been reconciled to the doctrine, on the 
supposition that there is one department of the General Government 
which, from its peculiar organization, affords an independent tribunal 
through which the government may exercise the high authority which is 
the subject of consideration, with perfect safety to alL • 

I yield, I trust, to few in my attachment to the judiciary department. 
I am fully sensible, of its importance, and would maintain it to the fullest 
extent in its constitutional powers and independence ; but it is impossi- 
ble for me to believe that it was ever intended by the Constitution that 
it should exercise the power in question, or that it is competent to do so; 
and, if it were, that it would be a safe depositary of the power. 

Its powers are judicial, and not political, and are expressly confined 
by the Constitution " to all cases in .law and equity arising under this 
Coostitation, the lawso&tba United States, and the treaties made, oc 
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which diall be made, under its authoritjr f and which I baTe high af^ 
thority in asserting excludes political questions, and comprehends those 
only where there are parties amenable to the process of the court* 
Kor is its incompetency less clear than its want of constitutional authori- 
ty. There may be many, and the most dangerous infractions on the 
part of CSongress, of which, it is conceded by all, the court, as a judicial 
tribimal, cannot, from its nature, take cognizance. The tariff itself is a 
strong case in point; and the reason applies equally to all atheri yiBhert 
Congress perverts apowerfrwn an object intended to cm not inUndedf 
the most insidicus attd dangerous of all in^actions ; and which may be 
extended to all its powers, more especially to ike taxing and appropria- 
ting. But supposing it competent to take cognizance of all infractions 
of every description, the insuperable objection still remains, that it would 
not be a safe tribunal to exercise the power in question. 

It is a uniyersal and fundamental political principle, that the power 
to protect can safely be confided only to those interested in protecting, 
or their responsible agents — a maxim not less true in private than in 
public affairs. The danger in our system is, that the General Govern- 
ment» which represents the interests of the whole, may encroach on the 
. states, which represents the peculiar and local interests, or that the 
latter may encroach' on the former. 

In examining this point, we ought not to forget that the government, 
through all its departments, judicial as well as others, is administered 
by delegated and responsible agents ; and that the power which really 
controls, ultimately, all the fnovements, is not in the agents, bui those who 
elect or appoint them. To understand, then, its real character, and what 
would be the action of the system in any supposable case, we must 
raise our view from the mere agents to this high controlling power, 
which finally impels every movement of the mad)in& By doing so, we 
shall find all under the control of the will of a majority, compounded of 
the majority of tiie states, taken as corporate bodies, and the majority ' 
of the people of the states, esUauited in/ederal numbers. These, united, 
constitute the real and final power which impels and directs the move- 
ments of the General Government The majority of the states elect 
the majority of the Senate ; of the people of the states, that of the 
House of Representatives; the two united, the President; end the 
President and a majority of the Senate appoint the judges : a majority 

* I refer to the authority of Chief-Justlod Marshall, In the ease of Jonathan Bob- 
alas. I have not been able to refer to the speech, sod >pesk frcm Bssmory. 

8 
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9i wiioai, and a aMtjtvitj of the Senate and Home, wi<li the Fjreadeiit, 
xeally ezerciee all the powers of the goTemment, with the exception 
«f the oeaes where the OonstitutioQ requires a greater number than a 
majoritj. The judges are, in &ct^ as truly the judicial represeutatives 
of this united majority, as the majority of Congress itself, or the Presi- 
dent^ is its legifilati7e or ezecutiTe representauve ; and to confide the 
power to the judiciary to determine finally and ooadustyely what 
powers are delegated and what reserved, would be, in reality, to confide 
it to the majority, whose agents they are, and by whom they can be 
controlled in various ways ; and, of coiurse, to subject (against the funda- 
mental principle of our system and all sound political reasoning) the 
reserved powers of the states, with all the local and peculiar interests 
they were intended to protect, to the will. of the very majority against 
which the protection was intended. Nor will the tenure by which the 
judges hold th^r office, however valuable the provision in many other 
respects, materially vary the case. Its highest possible effect would be 
to rttardf and not finally to reaUt the will of a ^lominant majority. 

But it is useless to multiply arguments. Were it possible that rea- 
son could settle a question where the passions and interests of men are 
concerned, this point would have been long since settled forever by 
the State of Virginia. The report of her Legislatiire, to which I have 
already referred, has really, in my opinion, placed ii beyond contro- 
versy. Speaking in reference to this subject, it says : " It has been 
objected" (to the right of a state to interpose for the protection of her 
reserved rights) ** that the judicial authority is to be regarded as the 
sole expositor of the Constitutiou. Ou this objection it might be ol/- 
served, first, that there may be instances of usurped powers which the 
forms of the Constitution could never draw within the coutrol of the 
judicial department *, secondly, that, if the deci^on of the judiciary be 
raised above the sovereign parties of the Constitution, the decisions of 
' the other departments, not carried by the forms of the Constitution 
before the judiciary, must be equally authoritative and final with the 
decision of that department But the proper answer to the objection 
is, that the resolution of the General Assembly relates to those great 
and extraordinary cases in which all the forms of the Constitution may 
prove ineffectual against infractions dangerous to the essential rights 
of the parties to it The resolution supposes that dangerous powers^ 
not delegated, may not only be usurped and executed by the other 
deportmieatfl^ but that the judicial department may also exercise or 
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naetiin Smsgerow powers^ b^josd the gnmt of t]M CoMtftatiili, cad, 
Aooseqiieiktiy, that the ultimate right of the parties to the OonsUtatioii 
to judge whether the compact haa been dangerously yiolated, muet eac- 
teud to Tiolations by one delegated authority, as well as by aaot her ■ ■ 
by the judiciary, as well as by the executive or legialatiT&" 

Against these condusiye arguments, as they seem to me, it is cb^ 
jected that, if one of the parties has the right to judge of iufraetiona 
of the Constitution, so has the other ; and that, consequently, in cases 
of contested powers between a state and the Gkneral Qoyeramentk 
each would hare a right to maintain its opinion, aa is the case whea 
•overeign powers differ in the construction of treaties or compacts, and 
that, of course, it would come to be a mere question of force. ' The 
error is in the assumption that the General Government is a party to 
the constitutional compact. The states, as has been shown, formed th« 
compact, acting as sovereign and independent communities. The Gen- 
eral Government is but i^ts creature ; and though, in reality, a govern- 
ment, with all the rights and authority which belong to any other gov- 
emment, within the orbit of its powers, it is, nevertheless, a government 
emanating from a compact between sovereigns, and partaking, in its 
nature and object, of the character of a joint commission, appointed to 
superintend and administer the interests in which all are jointly coo- 
oemed, but having, beyond its proper sphere, no more power than if i^ 
did not exist. To deny this would be to deny the most incontestable 
£Eu:ts and the clearest conclusions ; while to acknowledge its truth is to 
destroy utterly the objection that the appeal would be to force, in the 
ease supposed. For, if each party has -a right to judge, then, under 
our system of government, the final cognizance of a question of coo- 
tested power would be in the states, and not in the Gk»ieral Govern- 
ment It would be the duty of the latter, aa in all similar cases of a 
contest between one or more of the principals and a joint commission 
or agency, to refer the contest to the, principals themselves. Such are 
the plain dictates of both reason and analogy. On no sound principle 
can the agents have a right to final cognizance, as against the princi- 
pals, much less to use force against them to maintain their construction 
of their powers. Such a right would be monstrous, and has never, 
heretofore, been claimed in similar cases. 

That the doctrine is applicable to the case of a contested power bo- 
tween the states and the General Government, we have the authority 
not only of reason and analogy, but of th« distingoiflhed atataiBinn 
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already referred ta Mr. Jeflerson, at a late period of hi» life, after 
long experience and mature reflection, ea,j^ '* With respect to our State 
and Federal Governments, I do not think their relations are correctly 
understood by foreigners. They suppose the former are sullbrdinate 
to the latter. This is not the case. They are coordinate departments 
of one simple and integral whol& But you may ask, K the two de- 
partments should claim each the same subject of power, where is the 
umpire to decide between themt In cases of little urgency or im- 
portance, the prudence of both parties will keep them aloof from the 
questionable ground ; but, if it can neither be avoided nor compro- 
mised, a convention of the states must be called to ascribe the doubtful 
power tP that department which they may think best.*' It is thus that 
our Constitution, by authorizing amendments, and by prescribing the 
authority and mode of making them, has, by a simple contrivance, with 
its characteristic wisdom, provided a power which, in the last resort, 
iupersedes effectually the necessity, and even«the pretext for force: a 
oower to which none can £iirly object ; with which the interests of all 
are safe ; which can. definitively close all controversies in the only 
effectual mode, by freeing the compact of every defect and uncertainty, 
by an amendment of the instrument itself. * It is impossible for human 
wisdom, in a system like ours, to devise another mode which shall be 
eafe and effectual, and, at the same time, consistent with what are the 
relations and acknowledged powers of the two great departmente of 
our government It gives a beauty and security peculiar to our system, 
which, if duly appreciated, will transmit its blessings to the remotest 
generations ; but, if not, our splendid Anticipations of the future will 
prove but an empty dream. Stripped of all its covering, the naked 
question is, whether ours is a federal or a consolidated government ; a 
constitutional or absolute one ; a government resting ultimately <h) the 
BoUd basis of the sovereignty of the states or on the unrestrained will 
of a majority ; a form of government, as in all other unlimited ones, 
in which injustice, and violence, and force must finally prevail Let it 
never. be forgotten thaiy where the majority rtUes without restrietion^ the 
minority is the eubject ; and that, if we should absurdly attribute to 
the former the exclusive right of construing the Constitution, there 
would be', in fact, between the sovereign and subject, under such a gov- 
ernment, no constitution, or, at least, nothing deserving the name, or 
■erving the legitimate object of so sacred an instrument'* 
How the atates are to exercise this high power of interpontioDi 
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which coc3iitute8 so essential a portLoa of their reserved rights that it 
cannot be delegated without an entire surrender of their eovereignty^ and 
converting our system from a federal into a consolidated govemment» 
is a question that the states only are competent to de'termin& The 
arguments which prove that they possess the power, equally prove that 
they are, in the language of Jefferson, '* the rightful judges of the mode 
and measure of redress."* But the spirit of forbearance, as well as the 
nature of the right itself forbids a recourse to it, except in cases of 
dangerous infractions of the Constitution ; and then only in the last 
resort, when all reasonable hope of relief from the ordinary action of 
the gbvernment has £uled; when, if the right to interpose did not 
exist, the alternative would be submission and oppression on ot^s sidi^ 
or resistance by force on the other. That our system should afford, in 
such extreme cases, an intermediate point between these dire alterna- 
tives, by which the government may be brought to a pause, and thereby 
an interval obtained to compromise differences, or, ijf impracticable, btt 
compelled to submit the question to a constitutional adjustment, throogh 
an appeal to the states themselves, is an evidence of its high wisdom : 
an element not, as is supposed by some, of weakness, but of strength ; 
not of anarchy or revolution, but of peace and safety. Its general 
recognition would of itself in a great measure^ if not altogether , super' 
sede tlu necessity of its exercise, by impressing on the movements of the 
« government that moderation- and justice so essential to harmony and 
peace, in a country of such vast extent and diversity of interests as ours ; 
and would, if controversy should come, turn the resentment of tha 
aggrieved from the system to those who had abused its powers (a 
point all-important), and cause them to seek redress, not in revolution 
or overthrow, but in reformation. It is, in fact, properly understood, 
a substitute, where the alternative would be force, tending to prevent, and, 
if that fails, to correct peaceably the aberrations to which all systems 
are liable, and which, if permitted to accumulate without correction, 
must finally end in a general catastrophe. 

I have now said what I intended in reference to the abetraet question 
of the relation of the states to tlie General Oovernment^ and would 
here conclude, did I not believe that a mere general statement on an 
abstract question, without including that which may have caused its 
agitation, would be considered by many imperfect and nnsatisiactory. 
Feeling that such would be justly the case, I am compelled, reluctantly, 
to touch bn the tariff so far, at leaat» as may bit necessary to iUustratt 
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Hm opinioQS which I hare already advanced. Anxious, however, to 
kitnide as little as possible on the public attention, I will be as brief as 
possible ; and with that view will, as far as may be consistent with my 
object, avoid all debatable topics. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist in relation to the principle, 
or the effect on the productive industry of the country, of the preset, 
or any other tariff of protection, there are certain political conse- 
quences flowing from the prei?ent which none can doubt, and all must 
deplore. It would be in vain to attempt to conceal, that it has divided 
the country into two great geographical divisions, and arrayed them 
against each other, in opinion at least, if not interests also, on some of 
like most vital of political subjects— on its finance, its commeroe, and 
its industry — subjects calculated, above all others, in time of peace, to 
produce excitement, and in relation to which the tariff has placed th< 
eeetions in question in deep and dangerous conflict If there be any 
point on which the (I was going to say, southern section, but to avoid 
as far as possible, the painful feelings such discussions are calculated to 
ozeite, I shall say) weaker of the two sections is unanimous, it is that 
ita prosperity depends, in a great measure, on free trade, light taxes, 
ooonomical, and, as far as possible, equal disbursements of the public 
revenue, and unshackled industry, leaving them to pursue whatever 
may appear most advantageous to their interests. From the Potomae 
to the Mississippi, there are few, indeed, however divided on other « 
points, who would not, if dependent on thoir volition, and if they ro- 
gurded the interest of their particular section only, remove from com- 
merce and industry every shackle, reduce the revenue to the lowest 
point that the wants of the government fairly required, and restrict 
the appropriations to the most moderate scale consistent with the 
peace, the security, and the engagements of the public ; and who do 
not believe that the opposite system is calculated to throw on them an^ 
unequal burden, to repress t^eir prosperity, and to encroach on their 
enjoyment 

On all these deeply-important measures, the opposite opinion pre- 
vails, if not with equal unanimity, with at least a greatly preponderat- 
ing majority, in the other and stronger section ; so much so, that no 
two distinct nations ever entertained more opposite views of policy 
ikan these two sections do on all the important points to which I have 
referred, Nor is it less certain that this unhappy conflict, flowing 
Otm^ teem the tarifl; htm extended itself to the hallf of legiahi- 
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Hon, and has converted tbe deliberations of Congress ifato an amnml 
struggle between tbe two sections ; the stronger to maintun and in* 
crease the superiority' it has already acquired, and the other to throw 
off or diminish its burdens : a struggle in which all tbe noble and gen- 
erous feelings of patriotism are gradually subsiding into sectional and 
selfish attachments.* Nor has the effect of this dangerous conflict 
ended here. It has not only divided the two sections on the important 
point already stated, but on the deeper and more dangerous questions, 
ibe constitutionality of a protective tariff, and the general principles 
and theory of the Constitution itself: the stronger, in order to main- 
tarn their superiority, giving a construction to the instrument which 
the other believes would convert the General Government into a colli? 
solidated, irresponsible government, with the total destruction of lib- 
erty ; and the weaker, seeing no hope of relief with such assumption 
of powers, turning its eye to the reserved sovereignty of the states, as 
the only refuge from oppression. I ^all not extend these remarks, a0 

^ I might, by showing that, while the effect of the system of protectioa 
was rapidly alienating one section, it was not less rapidly, by its neces- 
sary operation, distracting and corrupting the other ; and, between the 

■ two, subjecting tbe administration to violent and sudden changes, 
totally inconsistent with all stability and wisdom in the management 
of the aff&irs of the nation, of which we already see fearful symptoms. 
Kor do I deem it necessary to inquire whether this unhappy conflict 
grows out of true or mistaken views of interest on either or both 
sides. Regarded in either light, it ought to admonish us of the ex- 
treme danger to which our system is exposed, and the g^eat modera- 
tion and wisdom necessary to preserve it. If it comes from mistaken 
yiews — ^if the interests of the two sections, as affected by the tari£^ be 
really the same, and' the system, instead of acting unequally, in reality 
diffuses equal blessings, and imposes equal burdens on every part — ^it 
ought to teach us how liable those who are differently situated, and 
who view their interests undelr different aspects, are to come to differ- 
ent conclusions, even when theijr interests are strictly the same ; and, 
consequently, with what extreme caution any system of policy ought 

* Tb.\B system, if continited, most end, not only in sabJecUng tbe indostry and 
iropeity of the weaker section to the eontrol of the stronger, but in proaeriptlon and 
pettUeal dlifiraaeiilsemeDt* It murt flnallf eontrel elactkmi and appolntmeBts tm 

•SoflfbaaweU as acts of legislation, to the CMst iaereaie of tbe fMliags of aaiagMittn 
and of the flUal tendency to obmplete aMeiiatton between the saetioos. 
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to be adopted, and with what a spirit of moderation punned, in a 
ooontry of such great extent and diyeraity as ours. But if, on the 
contrary, the conflict springs really from contrariety of interests — if 
the burden be on one side and the benefit on the other — ^then are we 
taught a lesson not less important, how little regard we have for the 
interests of others while in pursuit of our own ; or, at least, how apt 
we are to consider our own interest the interest of all others ; and, of 
course, how great the danger, in a country of such acknowledged 
divessity of interests, of the oppression of the feebler by the stronger 
interest, and, in consequence of it, of the most iatal sectional conflicts. 
But whichever may be the cause, the real or supposed diversity of 
interest, it cannot be doubted that the political consequences of the 
prohibitory system, be its effects in other respects beneficial or oth^- 
wise, are really such as I have stated *, nor can it be doubted that a 
conflict between the great sections, on questions so vitally important, in- 
dicates a condition of the country so distempered and dangerous, as 
to demand the most serious and prompt attention. It is only when we 
oome to consider of the remedy, that, under the aspect I am viewing 
the subject, there can be, among the informed and considerate, ai^ 
diversity of opinion. 

Those who have not duly reflected on its dangerous and inveterate 
character, suppose that the disease will cure itself; that events ought 
to be left to take their own course ; and that experience, in a short time^ 
will prove that the interest of the whole community is the same in 
reference to the tari£^ or, at least, whatever diversity there may now 
be, time will assimilate. Such has been their language from the begin- 
mng, bnt, unfortunately, the progress of events has been the reverse. 
The country is now more divided than in 1824, and then more than in 
1816. The majority may have increased, but the opposite sides are, be- 
yond dispute, more determined and excited than at any precedin^f 
period. Formerly, the system was resisted mainly as inexpedient ; but 
now, as unconstitutional, unequal, unjust, and oppressive. Then, relief 
was sought exclusively from the General Government ; but now, many, 
driven to despair, are raising their eyes to the reserved sovereignty of 
the states as the only refuge. If we turn from the past and jMresent to 
the future, we shall find nothing t^ lessen, but much to aggravate thft 
danger. The increasing embarrassment and distress of the staple 
■tates, the growing conviction, firran experience, that they are caused 
hf the prohibitory system principally, and that under its 
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operation, their present puriuita must become profitlesa, tad with a 
yietion that their great ani peculiar agricultural capital cannot be di- 
. yerted from its ancient and hereditary channels without ruinooa los i ai^ 
all concur to increase, instead of dispelling, the gloom that hangs OT€r 
the future. In fact, to those who will dulj reflect on the subject, the 
hope that the disease will cure itself must appear perfectly illusory. 
The question is, ia reality, one between the exporting, and non-ezpori- 
ing interests of the country. Were there no export^t there toQtUd^ n» 
tariff. It would be perfectly useless. On the contrary, so long aa 
there are states which raise the great agricultural staples with the yiew 
of obtaining their supplies, and which must depend on the general 
market of the world for their sales, the conflict must remain if the sys- 
tem should continue, and the disease become more and more inveter* 
ate. Their interest, and that of those who, by high duties, would con- 
fine the purchase of their supplies to the home market^ must, from the 
nature of things, in reference to the tari£^ be in conflicL Till, then, ire 
cease to raise the great staples cotton, rice, and tobacco, for the general 
market, and till we can find some other profitable investment for the 
immense amount of capital and labor now employed in their produc- 
tion, the present unliappy and dangerous conflict camiot terminate, un- 
less with the prohibitory system itselt 

In the mean time, while idly waiting for Its termmaition throqgh iita 
own action, the progress of events in another quarter ia rapidly bring- ' 
mg the contest to an immediate and decisiTe issue. We are fast ap- 
proaching a period very novel in the history of nations, and bearing 
directly and powerfully on the point under coasideratioa-— the final 
payment of a long-Rtanding funded debt — a period that cannot ba 
greatly retarded, or its natural consequences eluded! without proving 
disastrous to those who attempt either, if not to the country itaelt 
When it arrives the government will find itself in possession of a tor- 
plus revenue of $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, if not previously disposed 
of — which presents the important question, What previous disposition 
ought to be made f a question which must press urgently for decision at 
the very next session of Congress. It cannot be delayed longer without 
the most distracting and dangerous consequences. 

The honest and obvious course is, to prevent the accumulation of tfaa 
•urplus in the treasury by a timely and judicious reduction of the im- 
posts; and thereby to leave the money in the pockets of thoae who 
made it. and from whom it cannot be honeatliy nor oonstitutionaU j takm 
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udteflB reqtiired hy the feir and legitimate innmtsof the goTenuneni If, 
B^lectmg a disposition so obTious and just, the gbyernment should 
fttteinpt to keep up the present high duties, when the money is no 
longer "Wanted, or to dispose of t^ immense surplus by enlarging the 
old, or devising new schemes of appropriations; or, finding that to be 
Impossible, it should adopt, the most dangerous, unconstitutional, and 
absurd project ever devoted hy any goveriftnent, of dividing the surplus 
among the states — a project which, if carried into execution^ would not 
fail to create an antagonist interest between the states and General 
Goyemment on all questions of appropriations, which would certainly 
end in reducing the latt^ to a mere office of collection and distribution 
— either of these modes would be considered by the section suffering 
under the present high duties as a fixed determination to perpetuate 
forever what it considers the present unequal, unconstitutional, and op< 
pressive burden ; and fi'om that moment it would cease to look to the 
General Government for relief, ^is deeply-interesting period, which 
must prove so disastrous should a ynroag direction be given, but so for- 
tunate and glorious, should a right one, is just at hand The work must 
commence at the next session, as I have stated, or be left undone, or, at 
least) be badly done. The succeeding session would be too short, and 
too much agitated by the presidential contest, to afford the requisite 
leisure and calmness ; and the one succeeding would find the country in 
ih^ midst of the crisis, when it would be too late to prevent an accumu- 
lation of the surplus ; which I hazard nothing in saying, judging from 
the nature of men and governmept, if once permitted to accuAiulate^ 
would create an interest strong enough to perpetuate itself, supported, 
as it would be, by others so numerous and powerful ; and thus would 
pass away a moment, never to be quietly recalled, so precious, if prop* 
erly used, to lighten the public burden ; to equalize the action of the 
government; to restore harmony and peace ; and to present to the 
world the illustrious example, which could not fail to prove most favor- 
able to the great cause of liberty everywhere, of a nation the freest, 
and, at the same time, the best and most cheaply governed; of the 
highest earthly blessing at the least possible sacrifice. 

Aa the disease will not, then, heal itself, we are brought to the ques* 
tion, Can a remedy be applied ? and if so, what ought it to be ? 

To answer in the negative would be to assert that our ITnion has 
utterly fiEtiled ; and that the opinion, s(5'common before tlie adoption of 
onr C^^BtitatioD, that a free government could not be practically es- 
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tended OTer a lai^ ooontry, was correct: and that onrs had been de- 
stroyed hy giving it limits so gr^at as to comprehend, not onlj dissimi- 
lar, but irreconcilable interesta I am not prepared' to admit a ccm- 
'duslon that would cast so deep a shade on the future, and that weulA 
falsify all the glorious anticipations of our ancestors, while it would so 
greatly lessen their high reputation for wisdom. Nothing but the 
clearest demonstration, founded on actual experience, will ever force 
me to a conclusion so abhorrent to all my feelings. As strongly as I 
am impressed with the great dissimilarity, and, as I must add, as truth 
compels m^o do, contrariety of interests in our country, resulting from 
the causes already indicated, and which arv so great that they cmnot be 
subjected to the unchecked will of a majority of the whole without de- 
feating the great end of government, and without which it is a curse- 
justice — ^yet I sec in the Union, as ordained by the Constitution, the 
means, if wisely used, not only of reconciling all diversities, but also 
the means, and the only effectual one, of securing to us justice, peace, 
and security, at home and abroad; and with them that national power 
and renown, the love of which Providence has implanted, for wise pur- 
poses, so deeply in the human heart : in all of which great objects, 
every portion of o\ir country, widely extended and diversified as it is, 
has a common and identical interest If we have the wisdom to place 
a proper relative estimate on these more elevated and durable bleraings, 
the present and every other conflict of like character may be readily 
terminated ; but if, reversing the scale, each section should put a higher 
estimate on its immediate and peculiar gain?, and, acting in that spirit, 
should push favorite measures of mere policy, without some regard to 
peace, harmony or justice, our sectional conflicts would then, indeed, 
without some constitutional check, become interminable, except by the 
dissolution of the Union itself. That we have, in fact, so reversed the 
estimate, is too certain to be doubted, and the result is our presend dis- 
tempered and dangerous condition. The cure must commence in the 
correction of tlie error ; and not to admit that we have erred would be 
the worst possible symptom. Tt would prove the disease to be in- 
curable, through the regular and ordinary process of legislation ; and 
would compel, finally a resort to extraordinary, but I still trust, not only 
constitutional, but safe remedies. 

No one would more sincerely rejoice than myself to see the remedy 
applied from the quarter where it could be most easily and regularly 
dona It is the only way by which those who think that it is the only 
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quarter from 'which it can oonBtitutioDally come, can poasiUy austaic 
their opinion. To omit the appUoition bj the General Goremment 
would compel even them to admit the truth of the opposite opinion, or 
force them to abandon our political system in despair ; while, on the 
other hand, all their enlightened and patriotic opponents would rejoiee 
at such evidence of moderation and wisdom, on the part of the General 
Government, as would supersede a resort to what they believe to be the 
higher powers of our political system, as indicating a sounder state of 
public sentiment than has ever heretofore existed in any country, and 
thus affording the highest possible assurance of the perpe%ition of our 
glorious institutions to the latest generation! For, as a people advance 
in knowledge, in the same degree they may dispense with mere artl** 
ficial restrictions in their government ; and we may imagine (but dare 
not expect to see it) a^tate of intelligence so universal and high, that 
all the guards of liberty may be dispensed witli except an enlightened 
public opinion, acting through the right of suffrage ; but it presupposes 
a state where every glass and every section of the community are capa- 
ble of estimating the effects of every measure, not only as it may affect 
itsi^l^ but every other class and section ; and of fully realizing the sub- 
lime truth that the highest and wisest policy consists in maintaining 
justice, and promoting peace and harmony; and that, compared to thcse^ 
schemes of mere gain are but trash and dross. I fear experience has 
already proved that we are 'far removed from such a state, and that we 
must, consequently, rely on the old and clumsy, but approved mode of 
checking power, in order to prevent or correct abuses ; but I do trust 
that, though far from perfect, we are, at least, so much so as to be capa- 
ble of remedying the present disorder in the ordinary way ; and thus 
to prove tliat with us public opinion is so enlightened, and our political 
machine so perfect, as rarely to require for its preservation the inter- 
vention of the power that created it. How is that to be effected ? 

The application may be painful, but the remedy, I conceive, is certain 
and .simple. There is but one effectual cure — an honest reduction of the 
duties to a fair system of revenue, adapted to the just and constitutional 
wants of the government NothiDg short of tliis will restore the coun- 
try to peace, harmony, and mutual affection. There is already a deep 
and growing conviction, in a large section of the country, that the im- 
post, even as a revenue system, is extremely unequal, and that it ia 
mainly paid by those who furnish the means of paying the foreign ex- 
changes of the country on which it is laid ; and that the cds6 would 
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not be Tftried, taking into the estimate the entire action of the syitem, 
ipbetber the prodtieer or consumer pays in the first mstance. 

I do not propose to enter formally into the discussion of a point so 
complex and contested ; but, as it has' necessarily a strong practical 
bearing on the subject under consideration in all its relations, I cannot 
pass it without a few general and brief remarks : 

If the |xx)duoer in reality pays, none will doubt bilt the burden would 
mainly fiedl on the section it is supposed to da The theory that the 
coosomer pays in the first instance renders the proposition more com- 
plex, and will require, in order to understand where the bmtlen, in 
reality, ultimately falls, on that supposition, to consider the protectire, 
«r, as its iriends call it, the American System, under its threefold aspect 
of taxation, of protection, and of distribution, or as performing, at the 
same time, the several functions of goring a revenue to the government, 
of afifordiog protection to certain brimches of domestic industry, and fur- 
nishing means to Congress of distributing large sums through its appro- 
priations: all of which are so blended in their effects, that it is impossi- 
ble to understand its true operation without taking the whole into the 
estimate. 

Admitting, tlien, as supposed, that he who consumes the article psys 
the tax in the increased price, and that the burden -fiUls wholly on th* 
oonsamers, without affecting the producers as a class (which, by-the-by, 
is fiur from being true, except in the single case, if there be such a one, 
where the producers have a monopoly of ait article so indispensable to 
life that the quantity consumed cannot be affected by any increase of 
price), and that, considered in the light of a tax merely, the impost 
duties fidl equally on every section in proportion to its population, still, 
when combined with its other effects, the burden it imposes ae a tax 
may be so transferred from one section to the other as to take it from 
one and place it wholly on the other. Let us apply the remark first to 
its operation as a system of protection : 

The tendency of the tax or duty on the imported article is not only 
to raise its price, but also, in the same proportion, that of the domestic 
article of the same kind, fer which purpose, when intended fer proteo- 
tion, it is, in fact, laid ; and, of course, in determining where the system 
ultimately places the burden in reality, this effect, also, must be taken 
into the estimate. If one of the sections exclusively produces sncii 
domestic artides, and the other purchases them from it, then it is dear 
JmA to the amomit of such increased prices, the tax or duty on the oon 
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iumptkn of foreign urticiM would be tnmsferred from tfie eeclioB pro* 
dadng the domestic artides to the one tlutt purchMed and eomomed 
tbem, unless the latter, m turn, be indemnified by the increased price of 
the objects of its industry, -which none will Tenture to assert to be the 
ease, with the great staples of the country which form the basis of oar 
exports, the price of which is regulated by the foreign, and not the do* 
mestic market Te those who grow them, the increased prioe of the 
foreign and domestic articles both, in consequence of the duty on tho 
former, is in reality, and in the strictest sense, a tax, wliile it is dear 
that the increased price of the latter acts as a bounty to the section 
producing them ; and that, as the amount of sudi increased prices on 
what it sells to the other section is greater or less than the duty it pays 
on the imported articles, the system will, in fact, operate as a bounty or 
tax: if greater, the diffiorence would be a bounty ; if less, a tax. 

Again, the operation may be equal in every other reqpect, and yet 
the pressure of the system, relatively, on the two sections, be rendered 
veiy unequal by the appropriations or distribution. If each section 
receives back what it paid into the treasury, the equality, if it previous- 
ly existed, will continue ; but if one receives back les9, and the other 
proportionably more than is paid, then the difference in relation to the 
sections will be to the former a loss; and to the latter a gain ; and the 
system, in this aspect, would operate to the amount of the di£Eierencey 
as a contribution from the one receiving less than it paid to the other 
that recdves mor& Such vrovH^ be incontestably its general effects, 
taken in all its different aspects, even on the theory supposed to be 
most fiivorable to prove the equal action of the system, that tiie con- 
sumer pays in the first instance tlie whole amount of the tax. 

To show how, on this supposition, the burden and advantages of the 
lystem would actually distribute themselves between the sections, would 
carry me too for into details ; but I feel assured, after full and careful 
examination, that they are such as to explain what otherwise would 
seem inexplicaUe, that one section should consider its repeal a calamity 
and the other a blessing ; and that such opposite views should be taken 
by them as to place them in a state of determined conflict in relation to 
the great fiscal and commercial interests of the country. Indeed, were 
there no satisfoctoiy explanation, the opposite views that prevail in the 
two flections, as to the effects of the system, ought to satisfy all of its 
unnqnal aotioc There can be no safer, or more certain rule, than to 
nuycMM eadi portion of the country equally capable of undtntwdimr 
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iti F68pectiY« interests, and that each is a mucfa better judge of tb« 
effects of any system or measures on its peculiar interest than the other. 
can possibly be. 

But^ whether the opioipn of its unequal action be correct or errone- 
ous, nothing can be more certain than that the impression is widely 
extending itself, that the system, under all its modifications, is essen- 
tially imequal; and if to that be added a conviction still deeper and 
more universal, that every duty imposed /<»r the purpose of protection 
u not only tineqital, bvi aUo Hpwonatitutionalt it would be a £atal error 
to suppose that any remedy, short of that which I haye stated, can 
heal our political disorders. 

In order to understand more fully the difficulty of adjusting this un- 
happy contest on any .other ground, it may not be improper to present 
a general view of tlie constitutional objection, that it may be clearly 
seen how hopeless it is to expect that it can be yielded by those who 
have embraced it 

They believe that all the powers vested by the Constitution m Con- 
gpress are not only restricted by th^ limitations expressly imposed, but[ 
also by the nature and object of th'e powers themselves. Thus, though 
the power to impose duties on imports be granted in general terms,, 
without any other express limitations but that they shall be equal, and 
IM> preference shall be given to the ports of one state over those of an- 
other, yet, as being a portion of the taxing power given with the view 
of raising the revenue, it is, from its nature, restricted to that object,, 
as much so as if the Convention had expressly so limited it ; and that, 
to use it to effect any other purpose not specified in the Constitution, Is 
an infiraction of the instrument in its most dangerous form — ^an infrac- 
tion by perversion, more easily made, and more difficult to resist, than 
any other. The same vievf is believed to bQ applicable to the power 
of regulating commerce, as well as all the other powers. To surrender 
this important principle, it is conceiyed, would be to surrender all 
power, and to render the government unlimited and despotic ; and to 
yield it up, in relation to the particular power in question, would be, ih 
^M^ to surrender the control of the whole industry and capital of the 
country to the General Government, and would end in placing the 
weaker section in a colonial relation with the stronger. For nothing 
are more dissimilar in their nature, or may be more unequally affected 
by the same laws, than different descriptiens of labor and property ; 
and if taxes, by increasing the amount and changing the intent only. 
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may be perrerted, in fact^ into a Bystem of penalties and rewards^ it 
would give all the power ihai could be desired to snbjeM the labor and 
property of the minority to the will of the majority, to be regulated 
without regarding the interest of the former in subsehtiency to the will 
of the latter. Thus thinkings it would seem unreasonable to expect 
that any adjustment, based on the recognffioa of the correctness of a 
construction of the Constitution which would admit the exercise of 
■och a power, would satisfy the weaker of two sections, particularly 
with its peculiar industry and property, which experience has shown 
may be so injuriously affected by its exercise. Thus much for one side. 
The just claim of the other ought to be equally respected. What- 
erer excitement the system has justly caused in certain portions of our 
country, I hope and believe all wiU conceive that t^ie change should be 
ttiade with the least possible detriment to the interests of those who 
may be liable to be affected by it, consistently with what is justly due 
to others, and the principles of the Constitution. To effect this wiU 
require the kindest spirit of conciliation and the ntmost skill; but, 
even with these, it will be impossible to make the transition without a 
■hock, greater or less, though I trust, if judiciously effected, it wiU not 
be without many compensating advantages. That there will be some 
such cannot be doubted. It will, at least be followed by greater sta- 
bdity, and will tend to harmonize the manufacturing with all of the 
other great interests of the country, and bind the whole in mutual 
affection. But these are not all Another advantage of essential im- 
portance to the ultimate prosperity of our manufacturing industry will 
follow. Jt mil cheapen production ; and, in that view, the loss of any 
one branch will be nothing like in proportion to the reduction of duty 
on that particular brandi. Every reduction will, in fact, operate as a 
bounty to every other branch ^cept the one reduced ; and thus the 
eflbet of a general reduction will be to cheapen, universally, the price 
of production, by cheapening living, wages, and materials, so as to 
give, if not equal-profits after {ho reduction — profits by no means' re- 
duced proportionally to the duties — an effect which, as it regards the 
foreign nuurkets, is of the utmost importance. It must be apparent, on 
reflection, that the means adopted to secure the home market for our 
manufactures are precisely the opposite of those necessary to obtain 
the foreign. In the former, the increased expense of production, in 
consequence of a system of protection, may be more than compensated 
by the increased price at home of the article protected ; but in tiie lat- 
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ter, tbn adTUitage is lost ; aad, as there is no other oorrespondlog 
oonpensiMioo, the increased cost of production most be a dead lose in 
the foreign market Bat wheiher these advantages, and many others 
that might be mentioned, will nltimately compensate to the full extent 
or not the loss to the manufacturer8,«on the reduction of the duties, 
eertidn it is, that we have approached a point at which a gpreat change 
eamiot be much longer delayed ; and that the more promptly it may 
be met, the less excitement there will be, and the greater leisure and 
' calmness for a cautious and skillful operation in making the transition ; 
and which it becomes those more immediatAy interested to duly con- 
sider. Kor ought they to overlook, in considering the question, the dif- 
ferent <jiaracter of the claims of the two sides. The one asks from 
government no advantage, but simply to be let alone in the undis- 
turbed possession of their natural advantages, and to secure which, as 
ht as was consistent with the other objects of the Constitution, was 
one of their leading motives in entering into the Union ; while the 
other side daims, for the advancement oC their prosperity, the positiye 
interference of the government In such cases, on every principle of 
fiilrnees and justice, such interference ought to be restrained within 
limits strictly compatible with the natural advantages of the other. 
He who looks to all the causes in operation, the near approach of the 
final payment of the public debt, the growing disaffection and resist- 
ance to the system in so huge a section of the country, the deeper 
^ineiples on which opposition to it is gradually turning, must be, in- 
deed, infatuated not to see a great change is unavoidable ; and that 
the attempt to elade or much longer delay it must finally but increase 
the shock and disastrous consequences which may follow. 

In forming the opinions I have expressed, I have not been actuated 
by an unkind feeling towards our manufacturing interests I now am, 
and ever have been, decidedly fiiendly to them, though I cannot con- 
cur in all the measures which have been adopted to advance them. I 
believe considerations higfher than any question of mere pecuniary in- 
terest forbade their use. But subordinate to these higher views of 
policy, I regard the advancement of mechanical and chemical improve* 
menta in the arts with feelings little short of enthusiasm ; not only aa 
the prolific source of national and individual wealth, but as the great 
means o( enlarging the domain of man over the material world, and 
thereby of laying the solid foandation of a highly-improved condition 
of society, morally aad politically. I f^ar not that we shall ttctend 
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wv poper too fear oTer tht ^^;reat agents of jiatore ; boi, on tbe oon* 
trary, I ooiuiider sach enkurgesMut of our power as tending more oer* 
toioly and p»werfully to better the eindition of our race tiban any onn 
of the many powerful causes now operating to that result With 
these impressions, I not only rejoice at the general progress of the 
arts in the wgrld, but in their advaaoement in our own country ; and 
as liftr as protection may be incidentally afforded, ia the fair and hooert 
exercise of our constitutional pbwera, I think now, as I haTe always 
thought, that sound policy, connected with the security, independence, 
and peace of the country, requires it should be done, but that we can- 
not go a single step beyond without jeopardiaing our peace, our har- 
mony, and our liberty — consido^tions of infinitely more importanee to 
na than any measure of mere policy can possibly be. 

In thus {facing my opinions before the public, I have not been acto* 
ated by the expectation of changing the puUie sentiment - Sudi a 
tnoiire, on a question eo long agitated, and so beset with fedmgs of 
pr^ndice and interest^ would argue, on my part> an insufferable vanity, 
and a profound ignorance of the human heart To avoid as fiir as pos- 
sible the imputation of either, I have confined my statement, on the 
many and important points cmi which I have been compelled to toudi, 
to a simple declaration of my opinion^ without advancing any other 
reasons to sustain them than what appeared to me to be hklispMEisaUe 
to the full understandiiqf of my views ; and if they shoi^ on any 
pointy be thought to be not clearly and ^plioitly dei^vloped, it will, I 
trusti be attributed to my solicitude to avoid the imputations to which 
I have alluded, and not to any desire to disgnise my sentiments, nor to 
th6 want of arguments and illustrations to maintain positions which so 
abound in both, that it would require a volume to do them anything 
like justice. ^ can only hope that truths which, I feel assured, are 
essentially connected with all that we ought to hold moet dear, may 
not be weakened in the public estimation by the imperfect manner in 
which I have been, by the object in view, compelled to present them. 

With every caution on my part» I dare not hope, in taking the step 
1 have^ to escape the imputation of improper motives; though I have, 
without reserve, freely expressed my opinions, not regarding whether 
they might or might not be popular. I have no reason to believe that 
iiM^ are such aa will ooociUate pnbHc fiivor, Mit the opposite, which I 
gwitiy legret^ aa I have ever pboed a high estimate on the good 
qpiaiiB of fl^ lDUair<citiMoa Biit» be that as it amy, I dud], at kaatk 
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be sustained bj feelings* of ooosdons netitnde. I hare fonned mj 
opmioDs after the mosf careful and deliberate examination, vith all 
the aids which my reason and experience could furnish ; I hare ex- 
pressed them honestly and fearlessly, regardless of their effects per- 
8<xially, which, however interesting to me individually, are of too little 
unportance to be taken into the estimate, where the Uberty and hap- 
piness of our country are so Titally inTolved 



CHAPTER VIII. 

KuUification— The Protective System mtroduoed — Act of 1828 — Oppo- 
titioti in the Southern States — State Interposition proposed — ^Mr. 
Galhoun's Views — Election of Qeneral Jackson — Distribution and 
IVoteotion combined — ^Dissolution of £b6 Cabinet — Difficulty between 
Mr. Calhoun and General Jackson — Letter to Governor Hamilton — 
Convention in South Carolina — ^Mr. Calhoun elected a Senator in 
Congress. 

We now approach the most important and eventful 
period in the life and history of Mr. Calhoun — the period 
of Nullification — in which the great battle between 
State-rights and the Consolidation doctrines of the fed- 
eral p*arty was fought on the floor of Congress. Of the 
former he was the especial champion. He stood forth 
as the prominent advocate of the cherished principles 
of the old republican creed ) and although, in the opinion 
of many, perhaps the most of his former party associates, 
he went beyond what they supposed the design and in- 
tention of those by whom that creed was originally 
formed and adopted, he defended his positron with a 
zeal that knew no abatement, and with a resoluteness 
of purpose that left no room to doubt his sincerity. 

In the midst of calumny and detraction he was always 
calm and self-possessed. Though the particular bbject 
of misrepresentation, he only claimed a hearing for his 
opinions, and if that were denied, he left it to time — that 
true touc^sstcfie >1 merit in men and in things — to test 
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their correctness and their importance. Torrepts of 
obloquy and abuse were poured upon him without stint 
. or favor ; yet, like Galileo exclaiming in the midst of 
his persecutors, indignant at his renunciation of the 
Copernican system, " E pur si muove r* — so he main- 
tained, in and through all, that the truth and the right 
were on his side. 

The Nullification controversy, as it has been termed, 
grew out of the system of high protective duties long 
contended for by the manufacturing interest and the 
friends of the American system, and finally established 
by the act of 1S2S. By the act of 1816, a reduction of 
five per cent, on woollen and cotton goods was made in 
1819 ; and the protectionists forthwith commenced their 
efforts to procure a modification of the law more favor- 
able to their interests. Their exertions were continued 
from year to year, till they were ultimately crowned 
with success, through the efforts, in great part, of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay. The act of 1816 went beyond 
the true revenue limit, but so long as the policy was 
merely to foster and build up domestic manufactureSj 
and while the public debt remained unpaid, Mr. Cal- 
houn, and others who entertained similar views, were 
content not to insist updh a reduction of the duties to 
the revenue standard. The debt must be provided for, 
and this, it was probable, would absorb the surplus of 
revenue for a long time to come. 

In 1824, the protectionists procured the passage of 
the act of that year increasing the profits of certain 
branches of manufactures already established, and ofier- 
ingg;reat inducements for the establishment of others. 

• « And yet, it moYftir 
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^Hriee yestrs later — at the session of 1826-7 — ^ the 
woollens' bill," designed almost exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturers, was brought bef6re Congress.' 
Public attentfon was now fully aroused to the proceed- 
ings of the manufacturers, and various interests appear- 
ed in the field, each contending for a share of the bene- 
fits to be derived from a high protective tariff. The 
doctrine of temporary protection, partially forgotten in 
1824, was now to be entirely abandoned, and favoritism 
substituted for encouragement. The manufacturers of 
the Eastern states, the iron manufacturers in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and the producers of wool and 
hemp in the Northern and Western states generally, 
were all earnestly enlisted in favor of a high tariff^ but 
their interests were so often found to be conflicting, that 
harmony of action could not be secured. 

Political considerations at length entered into the 
controversy. Thie growing popularity of General. Jack- 
son filled the friends of Mr. Adams with alarm, and 
when it was seen how many powerful interests at the 
north were arrayed in favor of a high tariff, an effort 
was made to secure their support in the approaching 
canvass, for without their assistance it was certain that 
the administration would not be sustained. A conven- 
tion of the advocates of a protective tariff was therefore 
called and held at Harrisburg, in July, 1827, at which a 
system of high duties was fixed upon, which was satis- 
factory to all the manufacturing interests, but not ac- 
ceptable to the agricultural friends oT protection. The 
supporters of Mr. Adams now counted with great con- 
fidence on the election of their candidate, for, said they» 
" if the friends of General Jackson in the tariff states 
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Oppose the Harrisburg plan, the electoral ybtes of ffcoie 
states will be lost to him, and his defeat must dieQ cet- 
tainly follow ; and on the other hand, if they support 
the plan, the southern and south-western states will not 
vote for him unless he disavows the proceedings of his 
friends at the north." 

But the friends of General Jackson were not so easi- 
ly entrapped. They elected their speaker in the House 
of Representatives at the session of 1827--8, and obtain- 
ed a majority on the committee on manufactures. A 
bill was then prepared, calculated to favor the wool and 
hemp growers and to satisfy the iron manufacturers, 
but not affording the desired protection to the manufflc- 
tarers of woollen and cotton goods, though it Was after- 
ward arranged so as to be more agreeable to- them. In 
this contest for political power, the great principles of 
truth and justice were disregarded and the interests of 
the staple states at the south completely overlooked* 
After a long struggle^ the act of 1828 was passed by the 
votes of nearly all the friends of a high protective sys- 
tem in Congress. This bill was fitly termed by one of 
its authors " a great error," and by a leading advocate 
of protection /or the sake of proieetion, " a bill of abom- 
inations." It imposed a tariff of duties averaging nearly 
fifty per cent, on the imports, and considerations of 
revenue had verv little to do with the manner in which 
it was formed, or with its passage. 

Only three representatives from the southern states, 
with the exception of the whole delegation from Ken- 
tucky, who either supported the American System of 
Mr. Clay or were influenced by the protection given to 
hemp, voted for the act of 1838. Its passage elicited 
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a general expression of indignation in the Southern 
states, ^nd most of their legislatures adopted strong 
resolutions condemning it in unqualified terms as being 
unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional. 

Mr. Calhoun was now regarded with almost filial af- 
fection and reverence by the citizens of his native state, 
and on his return home at the close of the session, he 
was visited by a number of leading and influential men, 
and the question was repeatedly propounded to him — 
what must be done ? His reply was^ that they must not 
hazard the election of General Jackson, upon whom he 
relied to counteract the dangerous tendencies of the 
times, and.it was better to w^ait and see whether his ad- 
ministration would not reduce the duties to the revenue 
standard ^efore the public debt was paid, or, at least, 
take the necessary steps to secure that reduction when- 
ever it should be finally discharged. But if theywefe 
disappointed, then he advised that the unconstitutional 
laws fihould be resisted, ^nd that a resort should be had 
to state interposition, or, in other words, nullification. 

Resistance had previously been recommended, at a 
public ;naeting of the citizens of Colleton district held 
ill June, 1838, and at other gatherings of the people 
similar sentiments were freely avowed. Mr. Calhoun 
was firmly of the opinion that nullificatioa was the right- 
ful remedy, but his advice of forbearance was followed 
by his friends. He consented, however, to give ex- 
prea^on to his views, and at the request of a member 
of tb& legislature, prepared a paper exposing the ob- 
jectionable features of the act of 1828 and the injurious 
efiects which must result from it, and pointing out the 
remedy for .the evil, five thousand copies of this paper 
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were ordered to be printed by the legislature, which tnei 
in December, 1828, under the title of " The South Care 
Una Exposition and Protect on the subject of the Tariff/' 
The legislature then contented itself with passing a res- 
olution declaring the tiMrifT acts of Congress for the 
irotection of domestic manufactures unconstitutional, 
and that they ought to be resisted, and inviting other 
states to cooperate with South Carolina in measures of 
resistance. By this legislature, also, electors were 
chosen who gave the vote of the state to (General Jaok* 
son and Mr. Calhoun. 

Time wore on. General Jackson was ittatj^rated, 
but no relief came. The influence of the tariff friends 
of the administration was controlling, and the president 
expressed the opinion that no satisfactory adjustment of 
the tariff could be made, which would not leave a large 
annual surplus beyond what was require4 by 4he govern* 
ment for its current servioe, wherefi^e he i^commended 
the adoption of some plan for its distribution mr appor* 
tionment among the states, to be expended on objects 
of internal improvement.* This recommeoiatk>n ap- 
peared to Mr. Calhoun to be. an aggravation of tb» 
original cause of complaint, ftnd he CQuld see nothing in 
the scheme of distribution but a premium and an in- 
ducement to the friends of a high protective tariff t# 
persiist in maifttaining the system which they had fas- 
tened upon the country. He viewed it as a bribe to 
the states, to secure their support of the system as the 
fixed and settled policy of the national government. 

Meanwhile the friendly relations previously existing 
between General Jackson and Mr. Oalhoun had been 

9 
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intemipted. Mr. Van Baren was secretary of state, 
and both lie and Mr. Calhoun were looked upon as can« 
didates for the succession. Their respective friends in 
the cabinet became discontented with each other; the 
bad feelings which had been engendered, were increased 
by difficulties between their families, and by the absence 
of harmony of opinion in regard to the tarifT, and finally 
ended in the resignation of all the secretaries and the 
attorney-general, and the construction of an entire 
n«v cabinet. This took place, in the spring of 1831, 
and from that time Mr. Calhoun was regarded as one 
of the qpposers of the administration. He and General 
Jackson were probably too much alike in disposition 
long to agree cordially together, and the feelings of ani« 
mosity cherished by the latter were much heightened 
by the disclosure to him, about this time, of the fact 
that Mr. Calhoun, as a member of Mr. Monroe's cabinet, 
had advised that he should be punished or reprimanded 
for his course during the Seminole campaign, in the 
Qxecution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. Each possess- 
ed an iron will, and each had inherited many of the 
traits peculiar to their common ancestry. 

It was impossible thiit the public action of Mr. Cal- 
houn should not be affected by this change in his per- 
sonal and political relations, and it may sometimes have 
so far influenced him as to bias his views and feelings in 
many particulars. Shortly after his resignation of the 
office of Secretary of State Mr. Van Bur^n was nom- 
inated minister to England, and at the session of 1831-> 
32, he was rejected in the Senate by the casting vote 
of the vice-president, Mr. Calhoun, who thought that 
the instruetiona of the late secretary to Mr. McLane, 
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then minister to England, in regard to the West India 
trade, were not consistent with the dignity of the coun- 
try, inasmuch as they proposed an apology, as he thought, 
for the acts of the previous administration. 

In the mean time, Mr. Calhoun had complied with 
the importunities of his numerous friends in South Caro- 
lina, and issued the address heretofore given, dated at 
Fort Hill, in July, 1831. This address was followed by 
the annexed letter to Governor Hamilton, which ap- 
peared in the ensuing year : 

LETTER TO GOVERNOR HAMILTON. 

FoET Hill, Augoii SSth, 18SS* 

Mt DsiB SiK-^I Iayc received your note of the 81st July, requeti* 
ing me to giye you » fuller deTelopment of my Tiews than that oon- 
tamed in my addreta last summer, oa the right of a state to defend 
her reserred powers against the encroachments of the General Goy- 
emment 

As fully occupied aa my time is, were it doubly so, the quarter from 
which the request comes, with my deep conviction of the vital impor- 
tance of the subject^ would exact a compliance. 

No one can be more sensible than I am that the address of last sum- 
mer fell iar short of exhausting the subject It was, in &ct, intended 
as a simple statement of my views. I felt that the independence and 
eand<Mr which ought to distinguish one occupying a high public station* 
imposed a duty on me to meet the call for my opinion by a frank and 
full avowal of my sentiments, regardless of consequences. To fulfil 
this duty, and not to discuss the subject, was the object of the address. 
But, in making these preliminary remarks, I do not intend to prepare 
you to expect a full discussion on the present occasion. What I pro- 
pose is, to touch some of the more prominent points that have received 
less of the pnbUc attention than their importance seems to me to de- 
mand. 

Strange aa the assertion may appear, it is, nevertheless, true, that 
the great difficulty in determining whether a state has the right to de- 
^d her reserved powers against the General Government or, in &et. 
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any right at all beyond those of a mere corporation, is to bring the 
public'mind to realize plain historical facts connected with the origin 
and formation of the government Till they are fully understood, it 
is impossible that a correct and just view can be taken of the subject 
In this connection, the first and most impcnrtant point is to ascertain 
distinctly who are the real authors of the Constitution of the United 
States — whose powers created it — ^whose voice clothed it with au- 
thority ; and whose agent the government it formed in reality is. At 
this point, I commence the execution of the task which your request 
has imposed. 

The formation and adoption of the Constitution are events so recent^ 
and all the connected facts so fully attested, that it would seem im- 
possible that there should be the least uncertainty in relation to them ; 
and yet. Judging by what is constantly heard And seen, there are few 
subjects on which the public opinion is more confused. The most in- 
definite expressions are habitually used in speaking of them. Some- 
times it is said that the Constitution was made by the states, and at 
others, as if in contradistinction, by the people, without distinguishing 
between the two very different meanings which may be attached to 
thqse general expressions ; and this, not in ordinary conversation, but 
in grave discussions before deliberative bodies, and in judicial investi* 
gations, where the greatest accuracy on so important a point might be 
expected ; particularly as one or the other meaning is intended, con- 
clusions the most opposite must follow, not only in reference to the 
subject of this communication^ but as to the nature and character of 
our political system. By a state may be meant either the government' 
of a state or the people, as forming a separate and independent com- 
munity ; and by the people, either the American people taken oolieo- 
tively, as forming one great community, or as the people of the several 
states, forming, as above stated, separate and independent communi- 
ties. These distinctions are essential in the inquiry. If by the people 
be meant the people collectively, tnd not the people of the several 
states taken separately ; and if ii be true, indeed, that the Constitution 
is the work of the American people collectively ; if it originated with 
them, and derives its authority from their will, then there is an end of 
the argument The right ch&imed for a state of defending her reserved 
powers against the General Government would be an absurdity. View* 
ing the American people collectively as the source of political power, 
the ri^ta of the atatea would be mare concewiopi— eoneeagioM ftom 
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the eommon majority, aod to be reroked by them with the same jGeidlity 
that tbey were granted. Thoi states would, on this supposition, bear to 
the Union the same rehition that comities do to the states ; and it 
would, in that case, be just as preposterous to discuss the right of in- 
terposition, on the part of a state, ag^ainst the General Govemment, as 
that of the counties against the states themselv^. That a large 
portion of the people of the United States thus regard the relation be- 
tween the state and the (General Government, including many who call 
themselves the friends of State-rights and opponents of consolidation, 
can scarcely be doubted, as it is only on that supposition it can be ex- 
plained that so many of that description should denounce the doctrine 
for which the state contends as so absurd. Jdut^ fortunately, the sup- 
position is entirely destitute of truth. So far from the Constitution 
being the work of the American people collectively, no such political 
body either now, or ever did, exist In that character the people of 
this country never performed a single political act, nor, indeed, can, 
without an entire revolution in all our political relations. 

i challenge an instanca From the beginning, and in all the changes 
of political existence through which we have passed, the people of %e 
United States have been united as forming political communities, and 
not as individuals. Even in the first stage of existence, they formed 
distinct colonies, independent of each other, and politically united only 
through the British crown. In their first imperfect union, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the encroachments of the mother-country, they united as 
distinct political communities ; and, passing from their colonial condition, 
in the act announcing their independence to the World, they declared 
themselves, by name and enumeration, free and independent states. In 
that character, tbey formed the old confederation ; and, when it was pro* 
posed to supersede the articles of the confederation by the present Con- 
stitutiiHi, they met in convention as states, acted and voted as states ; 
and the Constitution, when formed, was submitted for ratification to the 
people of the several states: ifc was ratified by 'them as states, each 
state for itself; each by its ratification binding its own citizens ; the 
parts thus separately binding themselves, and- not the whole parts ; to 
which, if it be added, that it is declared in the preamble of the Consti- 
tution to be ordained by the people of the United States, and in the 
article of ratification, when ratified, it is declared " to be binding between 
the Mtatea so roHfying" The conclusion is inevitable, that the Constuu- 
tkn is the work of the people of the states, oonsidered as separate and 
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independaBt poUtieal cottimimities; that thej are its anthors-^-their 
power created it^ their Toiee dotbed it with authority — ^that the gorera- 
«w neot formed it, in reality, their agent -| and that the Union, of which 

L the Constitution is the bond, is a union of states* and not of indtyidttalsi 

No one, who regards his character for intelligence and truth, has erer 
Tentured directly to deny facts so certain ; but while they are too certain 
for denial, they are also too condusiye in &Yor of the rights of the states 
for admissioa The usual course has been adopted — to elude what can 
neither be denied nor admitted ; anid noTor has the device been more 
■ttCcessfiiUy practised. By confounding states with state goTernments, 
and the people of the states with the American people collectively-— 
things, as it regards the subject of this communication, totally dissimilar, 
as much so as a triangle and a square — ^£Eu:ts of themseWes perfectly 
certain and plain, and which, when well understoodj^must lead to a cor- 
rect conception of the subject,. have been involyed in obscurity and 
mysteryt 

. I will next proceed to state soiile of the results which necessarily 
follow from the fiicts which have been establiehed. 

the first, and, in reference to the subject of this communication, the 
most important, is, that there is no direct and immediaU connection be- 
tween the iudiyidual citizens of a state and the General Government. 
The relation between them is through the state. The Union is a union 
of states as communities, and not a union of individuals. As members 
of a state, her citizens were originally subject to no control but that of 
the state, and could be subject to no other, except by the act of tho 
state itself. The Constitution was, accordingly, submitted to the states 
for tlieir separate ratification ; and it was only by the ratification of the 
state that its citizens became subject to the control of the General 
Government The ratification of any other; or all the other states, 
without its own, could create no connection between them and the Gen- 
eral GoTOTnment, nor impose on them the slightest obligation. With- 
out the ratification of their own state, they would stand in the same re- 
lation to the General Government as do the citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state ; and we find the citizens of North Carolina and Rhode 
Island actually bearing that relation to the government for some time 
after it went into operation ; these states having, in the first instance, 
dedined to ratify. Nor had the act of any mdividual the least influent 
in tabjecting him to the control of the General Government, except as 
it mig^t mfinence the ratification of the Coostitution by tab own state 
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Whether subject to its coatrol or not; depended whoUj on tha act of 
the state. His dissent had not the least weight against the assent oC 
his state, nor his assent against its dissent. It follows, as a necessarj 
consequence, that the act of ratification bound the state as a oommunity, 
as is expressly declared in the article of the Constitutioa above quoted, 
and not the citizens of the state as individuals : the latter being bound 
through their state, and in consequence of the ratification of the former. 
Another, and a highly important consequence, as it regards the sub- 
ject under investigation, follows with equal certainty : that, on a quea- 
tion whether a particular power exercised by the General Government 
be granted by the Constitution, it belongs to the state as a member of 
the Union, in her sovereign capacity in convention, to determine defini- 
tively, as far as her citizens are concerned, the extent of the obligation 
which she contracted; and if, in her opinion, the act exercising tha 
power be imconstitutional, to declare it null and void, which dedaratum 
iSaovld be cbligcUory on. her citizens. In coming to this ^conclusion, it 
may be proper to remark, to prevent misrepresenta^tion, that I do not 
claim for a state the right to abrogate an act of the General Govern- 
ment. It is the ConstituticHi that annuls an unconstitutional act Such 
an act is of itself void and of no effect What I claim is the right of 
the state, (is far as its citizens are concernedy to declare the extent of t^ '/i 
obligation, atid that such declaration is binding on them — a right, whea 
limited to its citizens, flowing directly from the relation of the state to 
the General Government on the one side, and its citizens on the other, 
as alieady explained, and resting on the most plain and solid reasons. 

Passing over, what of itself might be considered conclusive, tha 
obvious principle, that it belongs to the authority which imposed tha 
obligation to declare its extent, as far as those are concerned on whom 
the obligation is placed, I ehaXl present a single argument^*which of 
itself is decisive. I have already shown that there is no immediata 
connection between the citizens of a state and the General Government, 
and that the relation between them is through the state. I have also 
shown that, whatever obligations were imposed on the citizens, were 
imposed by the act of the state ratifying the Constitution. A similar 
act by the same autlioiity, made with equal solemnity, declaring tha 
extent of the obligation, mu^t, as far as they are concerned, be of equal 
authority. I speak, of course, on the supposition that the right has not 
been transferred, as it will hereafter be shown that it has not A citi- 
«ea would have no more right io question the one than ha would haT# 
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ttie oCher deefauratioD. They rest on the same aathoritj : and as he was 
bound by the declaration oT his state assenting to the Constitution, 
whether he assented or dissented, so would he be equally bound by a 
declaration dedaring the extent of that assent, whether opposed to, or' 
in fiiTor o^ such dedaration. In this conclusion I am supported by 
analogy. The case of a treaty between sovereigns is strictly analogous. 
There, as in this case, the state contracts for the citizen or subject; 
there, as in this, the obligation is imposed by the state, and is indepen- 
dent of his will ; and there, as in this, the declaration of the state, deter- 

' mining the extent of the obligation contracted, tt obUgcdory on him, as 
much so as the treaty itself 

Having now, I trust, established the yery important point that the 
declaration of a state, as to the extent of the power granted, is obliga- 
tory on its citizens, I shall next proceed to consider the effects of such 
dedarations in reference to the General Government ; a question whidi 
necessarily involves the consideration of the relation between it and the 
states. It has been shown that the people of the states, acting as dis 
tinct and independent communities, are the authors of the Constitution, 
and that the General Government was organized and ordained by them 
to execute its powers. The government, then, with all its departments, 
is, in fiiet^ the agent of the states, constituted to execute their joint will, 
as expressed in the Constitution. 

'^ In using the term agent, I do not intend to derogate in any degree 
from its character as a government. It is as truly and properly a gov- 
ernment as are the state governments themselves. I have applied it 
simply because it strictly belongs to the relation between the General Gov- 
ernment and the states, as, in fact, it does also to that between a state 
and its own government Indeed, according to our theory, governments 
are in thdir nature but trusts, iind those appointed to administer them 
trustees or agents to execute the trust powers. The sovereignty re- 
sides elsewhere — ^in the people, not in the government; and with us, 
the people mean the peopfi of the several statee originally formed into 
thirteen distinct and independent communities, and now into twenty- 
ibur. Politically speaking, in reference to our own system, there are 
no other people. The General Government, as well as those of the 

< Mates, is but the organ of their power : the latler, that of their re> 
•picture states, through which are exercised separately that* portion of 
power not delegated by the Constitution, and in the exercise of which 
Mch state has a local and peculiar interest ; the former, the joint organ 
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of all the states confederated into one general commmuty, and throogh 
▼faich they joiDtly and concorringly exercise the delegated powers, in 
which all have a common interest Thus viewed, the Constitution of 
fte United States, with the government it created, is truly and strictly 
the Constitution of each state, as much so as its own particular Const!- 
tntion and goyemment, ratified by the same authority, in the same 
mode, and having, as far as its dtisens are concerned, its powers and 
oMigations from the same source, differing only in the aspect, under 
which I am oonsidering the subject, i^he plif^hted faith of the state to 
its ^co-states, and of which, as far as its . citixens are considered, the 
fltate, in the last resort^ is the exclusive judge. 

Such, then, is the relation between the state and Oeneral Gorera* 
ment, in whatever light we may consider the Constitution, whether as / 
a compact between the states, or of the nature of the legislative en- 
actment by the joint and concurring authority of the states in their 
high sovereignty. In whatever light it may be viewed, I hold it as 
necessarily rcfsulting, that, in the case of a power disputed between 
them, the government,. as the agent, has no right to enforce its. con- 
struction against the construction of the state as one of the sovereign 
parties to the Constitution, any more than the state government would 
have against the people of the state in their sovereign capacity, the 
relation being the same between them. That such would be the case 
between agent and principal in the ordinary transactions of life, no one 1 
will doubtr nor will it hie possible to assign a reason why it is not as 
applicable to the case of government as to that of individuals. The 
principle, in fietct, springs from the relation itaelf and i$ ajtpUedbU to U 
tfi all iUfomu and eharaeier*. It may, however, be proper to notice 
a distinction between the case of a single principal and his agent, an^ 
that of several principals and their jcnut agent^ which might otherwise 
cause sonM confusion. In both cases, as between the agent and a prin- 
cipal, the construction of the principal, whether he be a single principal 
or one of < several, is equally conclusive; but, in the latter case, both 
the principal and the ageqt bear relation to the other principals, which 
must be taken into the estimate, in order to understand fully all the 
results which may grow out of the contest for power between them. 
Though the construction of the principal is conclusive against the joint 
agent, as between them, such is not the case between him and his as* 
■odates. They both have an equal right of construction, and it woold 
be the duty of the agent to bring the snbjeet before the priodpal to be 
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adjusted, ftecording to the terms of the instniment of aaaociatioii, and 
of the nrincipal to Bubmit to such adjustment In such cases the con- 
tract itsalf is the hiw, which must determine the relative rights and 
powers of the parties- to it The Oeneral Qoyernment is a case of 
joint agency — the joint agent of the twenty-four soyereign states. It 
would be its duty« according to the principles established in such cases^ 
instead of attempting to enforce its construction of its powers against 
that of the states, to bring the subject before the states themselyes, in 
the only form which, according to the provision of the Constitution,, it 
can be— by a propoidtion to amend, in the manner prescribed in the in- 
strument, to be acted on by them in the only mode they can, by ex- 
pready granting or withholding the contested power. Against this 
conclusion there can be raised but one objection, — ^£hat the states havo 
surrendered or transferred the right in question. If such be the fact, 
there ought to be no difficulty in establishing it The grant of the 
powers delegated is contained in a written instrument, drawn up with 
great care, and adopted with the utmost deliberation. It proyide? that 
the powers not granted are reseryed to the states and the people. If 
it be surrendered, let the grant be shown, and the controyersy will be 
terminated; and, sun^ly, it ought to be shown, plainly and clearly 
diown, before the states are asked to admit what, if true, would not 
only diyest them of a right which, under all its forms, belongs to ihe 
principal oyer his agent, unless surrendered, but which cannot be sur- 
rendered without in effect, and for all practical^ purposes,' reversing the 
relation between them ; putting the agent in the place of the •princi- 
pal, and the principal in that of the agent; and which would degrade 
the states from the high and sovereign condition which they have ever 
held, under every form of their existence, to be mere subordinate and 
dependent corporations of the government of its own creation. But, 
instead of showing any such grant not a provision can be found in the 
Constitution authorizing the Oeneral Government to exercite any con- 
trol tohatever over a Hate by force, by veto, by judicial procera, or in 
any other form — a most important omUsion, designed, and not aeeiden- 
tal^ and, as will be shown in the course of these remarks, omitted by 
the dictates of the profoundest wisdom. 

The journal 'and proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution afford abundant proof that thero was in the body a pow- 
erful party, distinguished for talents and influence, intent on obtainiogy 
te tha General Govermnent, a grant of the very power in quettioo» 
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and tliat ^btj Attempted to effect this object in all possible ways^ but 
Ibrtunately, without success, llie first project of a Constitutioa sub* 
mitted to the GoDYention (Qoyemor Randolph's) embraced a^ proposi- 
tion to grant power *'to negatiTe all laws contrary, in the opinion of 
the National Legislature, to the articles of the Union, or any treaty 
subsisting under the authority of the Union ; and to call forth the fores 
of the Union against any member of the Union failing to fulfil his 
duty under the articles thereof' The next project submitted (Charles 
Findcney's) contained^ a similar proTision. It proposed, "that the 
Legislature of the United States should hare the power to reTise the 
laws of the sereral states that may be supposed to infringe the powers 
axdusiFoly delegated by this Constitution to Congress, and to negative 
and annul such as do." The next was submitted by Mr. Patterson, of 
New Jersey, which provided, ** if any state, or body of men in any 
state, shall oppose or prevent the carrying into execution euch acts or 
treaties'' (o^ the Unidn)« " the federal executive shall be authorised to 
call forth the powers of the confederated states, or so much thereof as 
shall be necessary to enforce, or compel the obedience to such acts, or 
observance of such treaties." Qeneral Hamilton's next succeeded, 
which declared '*all laws of the particular states contrary to the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, to be utterly void ; aad, the 
better to prevent such laws being passed, th^ governor or president of 
each state shall be appointed by the General Government, and shatt 
have a negative on the laws about to be passed in the state of which 
he is governor or president" 

At a subsequent period, a proposition was moved and referred to a 
committee to provide that ** the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall 
extend to all controversies between the United States and any indi- 
vidual state ;" and, at a still later period, it was moved to grant power 
** to negative all laws passed by the several states interfering, in the 
cypinion oi the Legislature, with the general harmony and interest of ' 
die Union, provided that two thirds of the members of each house 
assent to the same," which, after an ineffectual attempt to commit was 
withdrawn. 

I do not deem it necessary to trace through the journals of the Con- 
f ention the fate of these various propositions. It is sufficient that they 
were moved and failed, to prove conclusively, in a manner never to h% 
mversed, that the Convention which framed' the Constitution was op- 
peiad to gnatiiig the power to the General Govemment in any ftnra^ 
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Cbrongfa any of its departm^ntsi legislatiTe/ executive, or judieial, to 
coeroe or control a state, though proposed in all conoeiTable modes, and 
sustained by the most talented and influential members of the body. 
This, one would suppose, ought to settle forever the question of thesur* 
render or transfer of the power under consideration ; and such, in faet» 
would be the case, were the opinion of a large portion of the community 
not biased, as, in fiact^ it is, by interest A majority hiive almost always 
a direct interest in enlarging the power of the government, and the in- 
terested adhere to power with a pertinacity which bids defiance to 
truth, though sustained by evidence as conclusive as nuithematical dem- 
mistration ; and, accordingly, the advocates of the powers of the Gko-* 
eral Gk>venimeq^ notwithstanding the impregnable strength of the proof 
to the contrary, have boldly claimed, on construction, a power, the grant 
of which was so perseveringly sought and so sternly resisted by tho 
Convention. They rest the claim on the provisions in the Constitution 
which dedare ** that this Constitution,, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof shall be the supreme law of the .land,*' and that ** the judicial 
power shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority." 

I do not propose to go into a minute examination of these provisions. 
They have been so frequently and so ably investigated, and it has been 
so clearly shown that they do not warrant the assumption of the power 
claimed for the government, that I do not deem it necessary. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to a few detached remarks. 

I have already stated that a distinct proposition was made to confer 
the very power in controversy on the Supreme Courts which £fiiled ; 
yrhidi of itself ought to overrule the assumption of the power by con- 
struction, unless sustained by the most conclusive ailments; but when 
it is added that this proposition was moved (20th August) subsequent 
to the period of adopting the provisions, above cited, vesting the court 
with its present powers (18th July), and that an effort was made, at a 
still later period (23d August), to invest Congress with a negative cm 
all state laws which,- in its opinion, might interfere with the general in- 
terest and harmony of the Union, the argument would seem too con- 
clusive against the powers of the court to be overruled by construction 
however strong. 

^!. Passing by, however, this, and also the objection that the terms eaan 
im Um and equity are technical, embracing only questiona betveoi 
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parties amenabh to the process of the court, and, of coarse, exdndiag 
questions between the states and the General GoTemment— -an argu- 
ment which has ne^er been answered — there remains another objection 
perfectly conclusive.. 

The construction which would confer on the Supreme Court the power 
in question, rests on the ground that the Constitution has conferred on 
that tribunal the high and important right of deciding on the eimMiitu- 
tiofialitif of lato$. That it possesses this p(>wer I do not deny, but I do 
utterly deny that it is conferred by the Constitution^ either by tlie pre- 
▼isioos above cited, or any other. It is a power derived from the ne- 
cessity of the case ; and, so far from being possessed by the Supreme 
Court exclusively or peculiarly, it not only belongs to every court of the 
country, high or low, civil or criminal, but to all foreign courts, before 
which a case may be brought involving the construction of a law which 
t'\ may conflict with the provisions of the Constitution. The reason is plain. 
>I Where there are two sets of rules prescribed in reference to the same 
\ ' subject) one by a higher and the other by an .inferior authority, the 
judicial tribunal called in to decide on the case must unavoidably deter- 
mine, should they couflict) which is the law ; and that necessity compels 
it to decide that the rule prescribed by the inferior power, if in its 
opinion inconsistent with that of the higher, is void, be it a confiiot be- 
tween the Constitution and a law, or between a charter and the by-lawa 
of a corporation, or any other higher and inferior authority. The prin- 
ciple and source of authority are the same in all such cases. Being de- 
rived from necessity, it is restricted within its limits, and cannot paaa 
an inch beyond the narrow confines of deciding m a case before the 
court, and, of course, between parties amenable to its process, excluding 
thereby political questions, which of the two is, in reality, the law, the 
act of Congress or the Constitution, when on their face they are incon- 
sistent ; and yet, from this resulting limited power, derived from ne- 
cessity, and held in common with every court in the world which, by 
possibility, may ta)ce cognizance of a case involving the interpretation 
of our Constitution and laws, it is attempted to confer on the Supreme 
Court a power which would work a thorough and radical change in our. 
system, and which, moreover, was positively refused by the Conven- 
tion. 

The opinion that the General Government has the right to enforce its 
constructioif of its powers against a state, in any mode whatever, is, ia 
troth, founded on a fundamental misconception of our system. At ih» 
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bottom of ifaifl, and, in fSMst, almost eyeiy otber misconceptioii as to ih% 
relation between the states and the General Qoremment, lurks the 
radical error, that the latter is a nati6nal, and not, as in reality it is, a 
confederated govemment ; and that it derives its powers from a higher 
source than the states. There are thousands influenced by these im- 
pressions without being consdotts of it, and who, while they believe them- 
selves to be opposed to consolidation, have infused into their conception 
of our Constitution almost all the ingredients whidi inter into that form 
of government. The striking diflei'ence between the present govern- 
ment and that under jthe old confederation (I speak of governments as 
distinct from constitutions) has mainly contributed to this dangerous im- 
pression. But, however dissimilar their governments, the present Can-' 
tii^ion i$ as far removed from eoMolidoHon, and is us strictly and as 
purely a eonfederation^ as the one which it superseded 

like the old confederation, it was formed and ratified by state au- 
thority. The only difference in this particular i«, that one was ratified 
by the people of the states, and the other by the state governments ; 
one forming strictly a union of the state governments, the otlier of the 
states themselves ; one, of the agents exerdsing the powers of ^sove- 
reignty, and the other of the sovereigns themselves ; but both were 
unions of political bodies, as distinct from* a union of the people individ- 
ually. They are, indeed, both confederations, but the present in a 
higher and purer sense than that which it succeeded, just as the act of 
a sovereign is higher and more perfect than that of his agent ; and it 
Wflft, donbtless, in referaace to this difference that the preamble of the 
Constitution, and the address of the Convention laying the Constitution 
before Congress, speak of consolidating and perfecting the Union ; yet 
this difference, which, while it elevated the (General Oovemment in re- 
lation to the state governments, placed it more immediately in the 
relation of the creature and agent of the states themselves, by a natural 
misconception, has been the principal cause of the impression so preva- 
lent of the inferiority of the states to the General Government, and of 
the consequent right of the latter to coerce the former. Raised from 
below to the same level with the state governments, it was conceived 
to be placed above the states themselves. 

I have now, I trust, conclusively shown that a state has a right, in 
her soveriHgn capacity, in convention, to declare an unconstitutional act 
ni Congress to be null and void, and that snch declarations would be 
obligatory on her dtiaeufl, as highly 00 aa the Constitation itael^ and 
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condasiye against the Gkneral Gk>Temment^ wMdi moA6. hate no r^lft 
to enforoe its oonstructioa of its powers against that of the ttata 

I next propose to consider the praetical effect of the ezerdse of this 
high and important right-^which, as the great consenrattTe principle 
of our system, is known under the yarious names of nuUifleatioo, inter- 
position, and state reto— in reference to its o()eration viewed under 
different aspects: nullification,' as declaring null an unconstitutional act 
of the General Gk>yemment, as fiir as the state is concerned ; inter- 
position, as throwing the shield of protection between the citizens of a 
•tate and the encroachments of the Government ; and veto, as arrest- 
ing or inhibiting its unauthorized acts within the limits of the state. 

The practical efifoct, if the right was folly recognized, would be ]daia 
and simple, and has already, in a great measure, been anticipated. If 
the state has a right, there must, of tiecessity, be a corresponding oUi- 
giition on the part of the General Gk)Temment to acquiesce in its ezer- 
dse ; and, of course, it would be its duty to abandon the power, at 
least as £Eur as the state is concerned, to compromise the ditBcuIfy, or 
apply to the states themselves, according to the form prescribed in th% 
Clonetitution, to obtain the power by a grant. If granted, aequiet^ 
oence, then, would be a duty on the part of the state ; and, in that events 
the contest would t^hninate in converting a doubtful oOnstructiTe 
power into one positively granted ; but, should it not be granted, no 
ahemative would remain for the General Government but a com- 
pftHnise or its permanent abandonment In either event, the contro- 
versy would be closed and the Oonstitution fixed : a result of the 
utmost importance to the steady operation of the government and the 
stability of the system, and which can never be attained, under its pros-' 
ent operation, without the recognition of the right, as experience has 
shown. 

From the adoption of the Oonstitution, we have had but one con- 
tinued agitation of constitutional questions embracing some of the 
most important powers exercised by the government ; and yet, in spite 
of all the ability. and force of arg^umeAt displayed in the various dis- 
eusaions, backed by the high authority claimed for the Supreme Court 
to adjust such controversies, not a angle constitutional question, of a 
political character, which has ever been agitated during this long 
period, has been settled in the public opihion, except that of the uncon- 
•titatieiiaUty of the Alien and Sedition Law; and, what is remarkable, 
lfaatirMaattMa{«tfiie<AtfdM«tofio/<Asi9if|9f«^ Tht tnd* 
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mucj if to ineiwiB^ and not i^iminith, this -ooofiiet for power. Nov 
questions are yonlj added without dimioishing the old ; while the con- 
test beoomes more ol^sti&ate as the list iooreases^ and, what is highly 
ominous^ more seetiooaL It is impossible that the govenunent can last 
under this increasing diversity of opinion, and growing uncertainty as 
to its power in relation to the most important subjects of legidaUott ; 
and equally sp, that this dangerous state can terminate without a 
power somewhere to compel, in ^ect, the goyemmeBi to abandoB 
doubtful censtructive powers, or to convert them into positi^ grants 
by an amendment ' of the Constitution ; in a word, to substitute the 
positive grants of the parties themselves for the constructive powers 
interpolated by the agents. Nothing short of this, in a system con- 
ttructed as ours is, with a double set of agents, one for local and the 
other for general purposes, can e^er terminate the conflict for power, 
or give uniformitj and stability to its action. 

Such would be the practical and hi^py operation were the riffhi 
wteogmted; but the case is £sr otherwise ; and as the right is not only 
denied, but violently opposed, the Qeneral Ghivemment, so. far ^om 
acquiescing ii^ts exercise, and abandoning the power, as it ought, may 
endeavor, by all the means within its command, to enforce its construe- 
tion against that of the state. It is under this aspect of the question 
that I now propose to consider the {M^^tical effect of the exercise of 
the right, with the view to determine which of the two, the state or 
the (General Government, must prevail in the conflict ; which compala 
me to revert to some of the grounds already established. 

I have already shown that the declaration of nullification would bo 
obligatory en the citizens of the state, as much so, in iact, as its decla- 
ration ratifying the Constitation, resting, as ft does, on the same basis. 
It would to them be the highest possible evidence that the power con* 
tested was not granted, and, of course, that the act of the General 
Government was unconstitutional. They would be bound, in all tha 
relations of life, private and political, to respect and obey it ; and, when 
called upon as jurymen, to render their verdict ac»cordingly, or, as 
judges, to promwnce judgment in (oonformity to it The right of jury 
trial is secured by the Constitution (thanks to the jealous spirit of 
liberty, doubly secured and fortified); and, with this inestimabto r^ht 
—inestimable, not only as ap issential portion of the judicial tribunala 
of the country, but infinitely more so, considered as a popular, and still 
more^ a bcal representation, in that departmant of the govanuiMBt 
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wliieli, without it» ▼<Ma4 W tlie terAtiii i«Mf«a 
tiM people, md a fit instnimmt to sap the foimdatioA of the 
with, I repeat, dik ineetiaMiUe right, it WKMild bo impooMblo far «M 
Qeneral CkMcrameat, wiUkiii the limits of the ttate, to ezeeuto, %«%, 
the act nullfied, or aay other paaMd with a Tiew to eaforoe M ; whil#, . 
on. the other hand, the state would be able to enforce, U^lff wul 
pemMAiff, its dedaratioB of nullifieatioB. Sustotned by ito eonrt and 
juries, il would calmly and quietly^bat iuceessfidl^, meet eye^ Mhtt 
of the Gteneral Oovemmeot to enfoooe ite daim of power, the roMH 
would be inentable. Before the judicial tribunal 4»f the country, the 
otote must prevail, unless, indeed, jury trial oould be elndod hf the 
ffofineraent of the court, or by some other device ; which, howeter, 
guarded as it is by the rusparts of the Constitution, would, I hold, be 
impossible. Tbe'attempt to dude, should it be made, weu)4 ittolf be 
unconstitutional; and, in torn, would be annuUed hf the tetiroigft 
voice of the stato. ^or wouM thoright of appeal to the Ijnpiwao 
Court, under the judiciary act, avail the General Ckwromiinni ]| 
taken, it would but end in a new trial, and that m another Vevdiil; 
egainst the government ; but whether it may be token, would bo op- 
tional with the stote. T%» court itself has decided that a copy of the 
raoord is requisite to review a judgment of a stato courts and, if noeoi 
oary, the stoto would take tiie precaution to prevent^ by proper enact- 
nents,. any means of obtaining a copy. But ^if obtained, what would 
it avail against the execution of the penal enaetmento of th* state, la- < 
tended to enforce the declaration of nullification f The judgment d 
the stote court would be pronounced and exsouted before the possibility of 
.a reversal, and executed, too, without respondbility incnrrod by any one. . 

Beaten before the courts^ the (lenertil Gkyveaunont would bo com- | 
peUed to abandon ite unconstitutional pretensions, or resort to force : 
a resort, the difficulty (I was about to say, the imposnibility) of which . 
would very soon f dly manifost itself ihould folly or madness ever ; 
make ihe attempt 

In considering this aspect of the controversy, I pass ever the foot 
that the Qeneral Qovemment has no right to resort to fmeo against a 
otate-*to coerce a sovereign member of the Union— -which, I trust* X 
have ostoblished beyond all possible doubt Let it, however, be detor> 
mined to use force, and the difficulty would be insurmoontahli, imlin^ 
indeed, it be also determined to set hside the Constitution, and to 
Wirt the yatom to ita fonndati— a. 
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AgaiiMt whom voidd it be'appUedt Ooogren liafl» it is irne, lira 
right to call forth the militia ** to execute the laws and suppress insnr- 
rectioQ f but- there would be no law resiated, unlesB, indeed, it be called 
I resistance for the juries to refuse to find, and the courts to render 
judgment, io confoimity to the wishes of the General Gh>y6mment ; no 
insurrection to suppress ; no armed force to reduce ; not a sword xat- 
sheathed ; not a bayonet raised ; none, absolutely none, on whom Ibrce 
could be used, except it be on the unarmed citizens engaged peaceaUy 
and quietly in their daily occupations. 

No one would be gpiilty of treason (" levying war against the United 
\ States, adhoriog to their enemies, giving them aid and oomfort"X <v uiy 
^'^vther crim6 made penal by the Constitution or the laws of the United 
States. 

To suppose that force could be called' in, implies, . indeed, a great 
mbtake, both 9$ to the nature of our goTemment and that of the coik- 
iroyersy. It would be a Tegal and constitutional oontest^^i conflict of 
moral, and not physical -force — a trial of constitutional, not military 
power, to be decided before the judicial tribunals of the country, and 
not on the field of battle. In such contest, there would be no object for 
force, but those peaceful tribunals — ^nothing on which it could be 
employed, but in putting down courts and juries, and preventing the 
ezecution ojf judicial process. Leave these untouched, and all the 
militia that could be called forth, backed by a regular force of ten times 
the number of our small, but gallant and patriotic army, could have not 
the slightest effect on the result of the controversy ; but subvert these 
by an armed body, and you subvert the very foundation of this our 
free, constitutional, and legal system oi government, and rear in ita 
place a military despotism. 

Feeing the force of these difficulties, it is proposed, with the view, I 
suppose, of disembarrassing the operation, as much as possible, of the 
troublesome interference of courts and juries, to change the scene of 
coercion from land to water ; as if the government could have «ne 
particle more right to coerce a state by water than by land ; but, uttlesa 
I am greatly deceived, the difficulty on that element will not be mudi 
less than on the other. The jury trial, at least the local jary-lriid 
(the trial by the vicinage), may, indeed, be evaded there, but in iAa 
place other, and not mudi less formidable, obstacles must be en ci — a - 
tared. 
There can be but two modes of coercion resorted to by water--- 
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blockade and abolition of the ports of entiy of the atate, aooompaiiied 
by penal enactments, authorizing seizures for entering the waters of the 
state. If the former be attempted, there vill be other parties besides 
the General OoTemment and the state. Blockade is a belligerent 
right : it presupposes a state of war, and, unless there be war (war in 
due form, as prescribed by the Constitution), the order for blockade 
would not be "Vespected by other nations or their subjects. Their« 
yessels would proceed directly for the blockaded port, with certain 
prospects of gain ; if seized under the order of blockade, through the 
claim of indemnity against the General Government ; and, if not, by a 
profitable market, without the exaction of duties. 

The other mode, the abolition of the ports of entry of the state, 
would also haye its difficulties. The Constitution provides that **no 
preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one state over those of another ; nor shatt vessels bound to 
or from one state be obliged to enter, Clear, or pay duties' in another :** 
provisions too dear to be eluded even by the force of oonstruction. 
There will be another difficulty. If seizures be made in port, or withip 
the distance assigned by the laws of nations as the limits of a state, the 
trial must be in the state, with all the embarrassments of its courts and 
juries; while beyond the ports and the distance to which I have 
referred, it would be difficult to poiut out any principle by which a 
foreign vessel, at least, could be seized, except as an incident to the 
right of blockade, and, of course, with all the difficulties belonging to 
that mode of coercion. 

But there yet remains another, and, I doubt not, insuperable barrier, 
to be found in the judicial tribunals of the Union, against all the 
schemes of introducing force, whether by land or water. Though I 
cannot concur in the opinion of those who regard the Supreme Court as 
the mediator appointed by the Constitution between the states and the 
General Government ; and though I cannot doubt there is a natural bias 
OB its part towards the powers of the latter, yet I must greatly lower 
my opinion of that high and important tribunal for intelligence, justice, 
and attachment to the Constitution, and particularly of that piu*e and 
tipriglit magistrate who has so long, and with such distinguished honor 
ta Iwpeelf and the Union, presided over its deliberations, with all the 
weight that belongs to aa intellect of the first order, united with the 
most spotless integrity, to believe, for a moment, that an attempt so 
phunly and manifestly nnoonstitntional as a retort to force wotdd be in 
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ilieli ft ooBteat» oould be raetaiaed by the aanetioii of its attiboriiy. Li 
'wimtever liorm force may be i»e^ it must preaeot qaestions for legal 
adjadicatioD. If in the shape of blockade, the vewels seized under it 
must be oondemned, and thus would be 'presented the question of prixe 
or no pri«e, and, with it, the legality of the blockade ; if in that of a 
repeal of the acts establishing ports of entries in the state, the legality 
of the seizure must be detwmined, and that would bring op the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of giving a preference to the ports of one 
state over those of another ; and so, if we pass from water to land, we 
will find every attempt there to substitute force for law must^ in like 
manner, come under the review of the courts of the Union ; and the 
unoons^tutionality would be so glaring, that the executive and legisla- 
tive departments, in their attempt to coerce, should either make an 
attempt so lawless and desperate, would be without the support of the 
judicial department I will not pursue the question farther, as I hold 
it perfectly clear that, so long as a state retains its federal relations; so 
long, in a word, as it .continues a member of the Union, the contest 
between it and the General Government must be before the courts and 
juries ; and every attempt, in whatever form, wheAer by land or water, 
to substitute force as the arbiter in their place, must fail. The uncon- 
stitutionality of the attempt would be so open and palpable, that it 
would be impossible to sustain it. 

There is, indeed, one view, and one only, of the contest in which force 
could be employe4; but t^at view, as between the parties, would 
supersede the Constitution itself: that nullification is secession, and 
would, consequently, place tiie state, as to the others, in the relation of 
a foreign state. Such, clearly, would be ihe effect of secession ; but it 
I is equally clear that it would place the state beyond the pale of all her 
j federal relations, and, thereby, all control on the part of the other states 
.; over her. She would stand to them simply in the relation of a foreign 
state, divested of all federal connection, and having none other between 
them but those belonging to the laws of nations. Standing thus towards 
one another, force might, indeed, be employed against a state, but it 
must be a belligerent force; preceded by a declaration of war, and 
carried on with all its formalities. Such would be the certain efifect of 
secession ; and if nullification be secession — ^if it be but a different name 
for the same thing — such, too, must be its jpffect ; which presents the 
highly important question, Are they, in fact, the same I on the deeision 
•f which depends the quastioo whether it be a peaeetfitip and mmhIiIii- 
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Hanoi remedy, tfaat may be ezereised without ierminaiinff the fsdeml 
reUUoas of the state or not, 

X am aware that there is a considerable and respectaUe portion of 
our state, with a very large portion <lf the Union, constituting, in fact^ a 
great majority, who are of the opinion that they are the same thing, 
differing only in name, and who, under that impression, denounce it as 
the most dangerous of all doctrines; and yet, sd. &r from being the 
same, they are, unless^ indeed, I am greatly deceived, not only perfectly 
distinguishable, but totally dissimilar in their nature, their object, and 
effect ; and tiiat, so far from deserving the denunciation, so properly 
belonging to the act with which it is confounded, it is, in truth, the 
highest and most precioi:}8 of all the rights of the states, and essential to 
preserve that very Union, fo^ the supposed effect of destroying whidi 
it is so bitterly anathematised. 

I bhaU now proceed to make good n^y assertion of their total dfs- 
9unilariiy. 

First, they are wholly dissimilar in their natur& One has reference 
to thepartiee thenuelvee, and the other to their offents. Secession is a 
withdrawal from the Union : a separation from partners, and, as far as 
■depends on the member withdrawing, a dissoliUion of the partnership. 
It presupposes an association : a union of several states or individuals 
fur a common object. Wherever these exist, secession may ; and where 
I they do not, it cannot Nullification, on the contrary , presupposes the 
I reUUion ofprindpal and agent : the one granting a power to be ex- 
ecuted, the other, appointed by him with authority to execute it ; and 
is simply a declaration on the part of the principal^ made in due form, 
that an act of the agent transcending his power is null and void. It is 
a right- belonging exclusively to the relation between principal and 
agent, to be fomid wherever it existSy and in all its forms, between sev- 
eral, or an association of principals, and their joint agents, as weU as 
between a single principal and his agent 

The differeaee in their object is no less striking than in their nature. 

The object of secession is to free the withdrawing member from the 

obHffaiiom of the association or union, and is applicable to cases where 

the object of the association or union has failed, either by an abuse of 

. power on the part of its fMwbers, or other causes. Its direct bnd tm- 



abject, as it concerns the withdrawing member, is the dissolution 
cf the associatian or union, as far as it is concerned. On the contrary, 
the object ai nullification is to confine the agent within the limits of hit 
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powers, by arresting his acts transcending them, not with the view 
of destroying the delegated dr trust power ^ but to preserve it, by compel- 
ling the agetU tofuifil the object for which the agenry or trust was cre- 
ated; and is applicahle only to cases where the trust' or delegated powers 
are trauseended on the part of the agent. Without the power of seces- 
sion, an association or union, formed for the 'common good .of all the 
members, might prove ruinous to some, by the abuse of power on the 
part of the others ; and without nullification the agent might, under 
color of construction, assume a power neyer intended to be delegated, 
or to convert those delegated to objects never intended to be compre- 
hended in the trust, to the ruin of the principal, or, in case of a joint 
agency, to the ruin of some of the principals. . Each has, thus, its ap- 
propriate object, but objects in their nature very dissimilar ; so much 
BO, that, in case of an association or union, where the powers are del- 
' egated to be executed by an agent, the abuse of power, on the pari of 
the agent, to the injury of one or more of the members, would not 
justify secession on their part Hie rightful remedy in that case would 
be Dullificatioa There would be neither right nor pretext to secede : 
not right, because secession is applicable only to the acts of the mem- 
bers of the association or union, and not to the act of the agent ; nor 
pretext, because there is another, and equally efficient remedy, short 
of the dissolution of the association or union, which can only be justi- 
fied by necessity. Nullification may, indeed, be succeeded by secession. 
In the case stated, should the other members undert^e to grant the 
power nullified, and should the nature of the power be such as to defeat 
the object of the as$ociation or union^ at least as far as the member nul- 
lifying is concerned, it would then become an abuse of power on the 
part of the principals, and thus present a case where secession would 
apply ; but in no other could it be justified, except it be for a failure 
of the association or union to effect the object for which it was created, 
independent of any abuse of power. 

It now remains to show that their effect is as dissimilar as their 
nature or object 

Nullification leaves the members of the association or union in the 
condition it fouqd them — subj^t to all its burdens, and entitled to* all 
its advantages, Comprehending the member nullifying as well as the 
others— its object being, not to destroy, but to preserve, as has been 
stated. It simply arrests the act of the agent, as &r as Hie principal 
is conoemed, leaving in every other respect the operation of the joint 
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ooneem as before ; seoeadon, oa tlie oontraiy, destroys, as fiff as the 
withdrawing member is ooncemed, the assodatian or tmioD, and re-' 
stores him to the rehition he oocapicd towards ^e other members be- 
fore the e]dstenee of the association or union. He loses the benefit^ 
but is released from the bm'den and control, and can no longer be 
dealt wAh, by his former associates, as one Af its members. 

Sudi are clearly the differences between them — differences so 
marked, that, instead of being identical, as supposed, th^ form a con- 
trast in all the aspects in which they can be regarded. The applioa- ■ 
tion of these remarks to the political 'association or Union of theser 
twenty-four states and the General Government, their joint' agent, is 
too obvious, after what has been already said, to require any additional 
illustration, and I will dismiss this part of the subject with a single 
additional remark. 

There are many who acknowledge the right of a state to secede, but 
deny its right to ntillif? ; and yet^ it seems impossible to admit the one 
without admitting the other. They both presuppose the same struc- 
ture of tiie government, that it is a Union of the states, as forming 
political communities, the same right on the part of the states, as mem- 
bers of the Union, to determine for their dtizeos the extent of the 
powers delegated and those reserved, and,, of course, to decide whether 
the Constitution has or has not been violated.- The simjrfe difference, 
then, between those who admit secession and deny nullification, and 
those who admit both, is, that one acknowledges that the declaration 
of a state pronouncing that th<$ Constitution^ has been violated, and is, 
therefore, null and void, would be ob^gatory on her citizens, and would 
arrest all the acts of the government within the limits of the state ^ 
while they deny that a similar declaration, made by the same authority, - 
and in the same manner, that an act of the government has tran- 
scended its powers, and that it is, therefore, null and void, would have 
any obligation ; while the other acknowledges the obligation in both 
cases. The one admits that the declaration of a state aftenting to the 
Constitution bound her citizens, and that her dec||iration can unbmd 
them ; but denies that a similar declarktion, as to the extent she has, in 
ftdi^lwund them, has any obligatory force on them ; while the other 
gives equal force to tlie declaration in the several caab^' The one de- 
nies the obligation, where the object is to preaerve the Union in thr 
imly way it can he, by confining the government, formed to execute th^ 
farnst powers, strictly within thehr Umits, and to the objects for -^hioli 
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iktj wwt Miffttod, iboaifh they fpf% fuU force where the object is to 
iM/bnf iht Umh% ittdf; while the other, in giving equal weight to 
both, ffrfmr* th* <me beeauae it preserver and rttjeeta the other because it 
4ittt'9jf»; and yet the former is ths Union, and the latter ihedimnion 
jMWty/ And all this strange distinction originates, as far as I caa 
judge, in attributing to nullification what belongs ezclAsiyely td seoes- 
•ion. The difficulty as to the former, it seems, is, that a state cannot 
be in and out of the Union at the same time. 

TUs is, indeed, true« if applied to secession*— the throwing off the 
mftharU^ of the Union iUdf, To nullifj^the Constitution, if I may be 
fMrdoned the eolecism, would, indeed, be tantamount to disunion ; and, 
at applied to euch an act, it would be true that a state could not be in 
■■4 tfnt of the Union at the same time ; but the act would be seces- 



Bat to apply it to nulli6cation, properly understood, the object of 
which. Instead of resisting or diminishing the powers of the Union, vt 
to preserve them as they are, neither increased nor dinnnished, and 
theraby the Union itself ()br the Union may be as e&cttwUy da 
■troyed by mcreasing as by diminishing its power»--by consolidation* 
aa by disonion itself), would be, I would say, had I not great respect 
Urn many wiw do thus apply it, egregious trifling with a graye and 
daaply-important constitutional subject 

I might here finish the task' which your request imposed, having, I 
tn»t» demonstrated, beyond the power of refutation, that a sUte has 
the right to defend her reserved powers against the encroachments of 
the Qeneral Government f and I may add that the right is, in its 
nature, peaceable, consistent with the federal relations of the state, 
and perfectly efficient, whether .contested before the courts, or at- 
tempted to be resisted by force. But there is another aspect of the 
•olject not yet touched, without advwting to which, it is impossible to 
onderstand the fuU effisots of nullification, or the real diaracter of our 
poatical institutions: I allude to the.power which the stoles, as a con- 
Merated body, have acquired directly over each other, and on which I 
w^ acrw proceed to make some rAmarlo, though, I fear, at the haiacd 
of iUiguing you* 

Fk-eviQUfl to the adoption of the present Constitution,' no power could 
be exercised over any state by any other, or all of the states, without 
ita own consent; and we, accordingly, find that the old confederatioa 
and ih» present Constitution were both submitted foriatifiGation to 
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elMfa of the iiiites, and that 6adi ratified for HadU; and wte bmiidr«llf 
IB eoDsequenoe oNts Vvn particolar ratifieatk»D» as has b^aa akiad/ 
stated. The present Constitution 'has nhade, in this partieular, a moit 
iin|)ortant^modifieation in their condition. I allude to the proTisioB 
-which gives Tsliditjr to amendments of. the Constitution When ratified 
by three fourths of the states — ^a provision which has not attracted as 
much attention as its importance deserves. Without it» no change 
cCnild hayei been made in the Oonstitution, unless with the tmanimoua 
consent of all the states, in like manner as it Was adopts This pr9n* 
sion, thetty oentaiiM a highlj4mportant concession by each to all ol tha 
states, of a pcnrtion of the wiginal and inherent right of lelf^TeniBMBt^ 
possessed previouslj by eadi separately, in favor of their geaaral ce*- 
federatflid powers, giving thereby incseaaed cnei^y to the states ih tiieif 
united eapaeity, and weakening them in the same degree hi their 
separate. Its olject -was to facilitate and strengthen the action 6i tiui 
aikiending, or (to speak a little more appr<^)riately, as it regards the 
point under cons^eration) ike repairing power. It -was foreseen that 
«c^ieHence -wouH probably, disclose ertors in the Oonstitalm itsalf ; 
that time would make great changes in the condition of the co n n tr y ^ 
▼hidi Would require correspeoding changes in the CoUstitutioii; ttat 
the irrc^hur and eoEflicting movements of the bodies composing so 
complaz a system might cause derangements requiring oorreetien ; aod 
that, to require the unanimous consent of all the states to meet these 
various contingencies, -would be placing the whole too much under the 
Control of the parts : to remedy -whidi, this great addttiooal power was 
given to the anseading or repairing power— tlus vie meeHemirut of the 
system. 

To understand correctly the nature of thn coocessiofi, we must Hoi 
confound it -with the delegated powers conferred on the (General 
Gk>Temmeot, and to be exercised by it as the jomt agent of the stat^ 
They are essantialfy different The former is» in fact^ but a modification 
of the original eovereiga power residing in the peof^ of the sa^aral 
1 states of the eremting er CenMitutwnmtakinff power Heel/, intendetk at 
eiated^ tofaeUiUOe and etrengthtH tie ttdion, andnei ehcmige ita ektnreteter. 
Th^itffh modified, it i$ not dslegaUd It sUU reeidee in the etateti^ €ntd t« 
eHU to he e^nreieed by them, and not by the gov ern m e n ts. 

I propose nest to consider this importsnt modificatioa of tbasav^raigik 
powers of the states^ in conneetion with the right of nullifieation. , 

B is adtopwladged en att sidas tlMit flap duiatioa and ^ lA i Mty ol <■> 
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tjnbetn. depend on mamtainmg the equilibrium, between the states and 
'tbe ^General GkiTerament — ^the reseryed and delegated powers^ We 
know that the Gonyenticm which fbrmed the Constitution, and the 
Tarious state oonventioDs which adopted it, as far as we are informed of 
their proceedings, felt the deepest solicitude on this point' They saw 
and felt there would be an ioeessant conflict between them, whidi 
would menace tiie existence of the system itself, unless properly guarded 
Tlie contest between the states and General Goremment — ^the reserved 
and delegated rights^-will, in truth, be a conflict between tiie great 
predominant interests of the Union on one side, controlling aad directing 
the moTements of the goyemment, and seeking to enlarge the delegated 
powers, and thereby advance their power and prosperity ; and, on the 
other, the minor interesteraliying on the reserved powers, as the only 
means of protecting themselvee ag^st the^encroachnents and eppri»> 
eion of the other. In suclMi eodtest, without the moet effectual ckeok, 
ibd stronger will absorb the weaker interests ; while, on the ether hand, 
without an adequate provision of some description or other, the efforts 
of ttie wetter to guard against the encroachments and opprcssieD oC the 
stronger might permanently derange the system. 

On the side of the reseryed powers, no check more effectual can be 
found or desired than nullification, or the right of arresting, within the 
limits of a state, the exerdse, by the (General Gk>yemment, of any 
powers but the delegated — a right which, if the states be true to them* 
selyes and feithful to the Constitution, will ever proye, on the side of 
the reserved powers, an effectual protection to both. 

Nor is the check on the side of the delegated less perfect Though 
less strong, it is ample to guard against encroachments ; and is as strong 
as Ihe nature of the system would bear, as will appear in the sequel 
It is to be found in the amending power. Without the modification 
whidi it contains of the rights of seif-goyemment on the port of the 
states, as already explained, the consent of each state wotdd have been 
requisite to any additional grant of power, or other amendment of the 
Constitution. While, then, nullification would enable a etate to arrest 
the exercise of a power not delegated, the rig^t of sellgoverament, if 
unmodified, would enable her to prevent the grant of a power not 
delegated; and thus her conception of what power ought to be granted 
would be as oondusiye against the co-states, as her construction of the 
powefa granted is against the General Government In that case, the 
daoger would be oo the tide of the states or reserved powers The 
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smending power, in effeety prerents' this danger. - In Tirine of the 
proTisionB vbidi it contains, the resistance of a state to a power cannot 
finally prevail, unless she be sustained by one fourth of the co-states ; 
and in the same degree that her resistance is weakened, the power of 
the General Government, or the side of the delegated powers, is 
strengthened. It is true that the right of a state to arrest an unconsti- 
tutioAd act is of itself complete against the government; but it is 
e(|ua]ly so that the controversy may, in effect^ be terminated against her 
by a grant of the contested powers by three fourths of the states It is 
thus by tics simpH >nd, apparently, incidental contrivance, that the 
right of a' state to nuQify an unconstitutional act, so essential to the pro- 
tection of the reserved rights, but which, unchecked, might too much 
« debilitate the government, is counterpoised: not by weakening the 
-energy of a state in her direct resistance to the encroachment of the 
government; or by giving to the latter a direct control over the states, 
as proposed in the Convention, but in a manner infinitely more safe, adl^ 
if I may be permitted so to express myself, scientific, by strengthening 
the amending or repairing power — ^the power of correcting all abuses 
or derangements, by whatever cause, or from whatever quarter. 

To sum all in a few words. The General Government has the right, 
in the first instance, of construing its own powers, which, if final and 
conclusive, as is supposed by many, would have placed the reserved 
powers at the mercy of the delegated, and thus destroy the equilibrium 
of the system. Against that, . a state has the right of nullification. 
This right, on the part of the state, if not counterpoised, might tend too 
strongly to weaken the General Government and derange the system. 
To correct this, the amending or repairing power is strengthened. The 
former cannot be made too strong if the latter be proportionably so. 
The increase of the latter is, in effect, the decrease of the former. Give 
to a majority of the states the right of amendment, and the arresting 
power, o& ihe part of the state, would, in (act, be annulled. The 
amending power and the powers of the government would, in that case, 
be, in reality, in the same hands. The same majority that controlled 
the one would thtt other, and the power arrested, as not granted, would 
be immediately restored in the shape of a grant This modification of 
the right of self-government, on the part of the states, is, in fiust, the 
pivot of the system. By shifting its position as the preponderance is on 
th^ one side or the other, or, to drop the simile, by increasing or 
diminiflhing the energy of the repairing power, eiSM^d by dfininidiing 
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m. InoreMuig^IlM mimber of states neeesaazy to ammd tfa« Oomtitutiooy 
tha equilibrium between the reserred and the del^^ated rights may be 
preserved or destroyed at pleasure. 

I am airaye it is objected that, acoording to this Tiew, one fourth of 
the states may, in reality, change the Constitution, and thus take away 
powers which have been unanimously granted by all the states. The 
objection is more specious than solid. The rifj^ht of a state is ^pt to 
rumme delegated powers, but to prevent the reserred from being 
Oitumed by the government It is, however, certain the right may be 
abused, and, thereby, powers be resumed which were, in fact,jdelegated ; 
and it is also true, if sustained bj one fourth of the oo-states, such 
resumption aiay be successfully and permanently made by the state. 
This is the daqger, and the utmost extent of ^e danger from the side 
of the reserved powers. It would, I acknowledge, .be desirable to . 
avoid, or lessen it ; but neither can be effected without increaeiqg a 
greater and opposing danger. 

If the right be denied to the state to defend her reserved powers, for 
fear she might resume the delegated, that denial would, in e£foet, yield 
to the Oeneral Government the power, under the color of construction, 
to assume at pleasure all the reserved powers. It is, in fact, a question 
between the danger of the states resuming the delegated powers on one 
side, and the General Government assuming the reserved on the other. 
Passing over the far greater probability of the latter than the former, 
which I endeavored to illustrate in the address of last summer, I shall 
confine my remarks to the striking difference between theaa, viewed in 
connection with the genius and theory of our government 

The right of a state, originally to complete self-government is a 
fundamental principle in our system, in virtue of which the grant of 
power required the content of all the etatee, le^iile to vfithhofd power th6 
dUieni of a nhgle etaie 10M euficient. It is true, that this original and 
absolute power of self-government has been modified by the Gonstitn 
tion, as already stated, so that three fourths of the stales may now 
grant power ; and, consequently, it requires more than one fourth to 
withhold. The boundary between tlie reserved and the delegated 
powers marks the limits of the Union. The states are united to the 
extent of the latter, and separated beyond that limit It is, then, clear 
that it was not intended that the states should be more united than the 
will of one fourth of them, or, rather, one more than a fourth, would 
permit It is wortl^ of remark, that it was propqsed ia the OoATentioa 
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ip in«r«U9 the confedtrative power, m it may be eaUed, hj ^<eeili^ two 
tfcjrdi of the states with the right of amendment, so as to require' more 
than a third, instead of a fourth, to withhold power. The proposition 
was rejected, and three fourths unanimously adopted. It v^ then, more 
hoatile to the nature and gtniwi of our tyttem to <untme power$ not 
dfleffoted, than to reoume thooe that are; and leet hoetile that a etate, 
futtaimed by one fourth of her co-etatee^ ehould prevent the exercise of 
power really intended to be granted, than that the General Government 
9hoM ateame the exercise of powers not intended to be delegated In the 
latter case, the usurpatioa of power woukl be against the fuBdamental 
principle of our system, the oilginal right of the states to self-govern- 
menf ; while in the former, if it be usurpation at all, it would bo, if so 
bold an expression may be used, a usurpation in the spirit of the Ckm- 
stitutioH itself-^the spirit ordaining that the utmost extent of our 
TTnlon should be limited by the will of any number of states exceeding 
a fourth, and that most wisely. In a country having so great a 
diversity of geographical and political interests, with so vast a territory, 
to be filled, in a short time, with almost countless milliens— a oonntry 
of which the parts will equal empires, a union more intimate than that 
ordained in the Constitution, and so intimate, of course, that it might be 
permanently hostile to the feelings of more than a fourth of the states, 
instead of strengthening, would have exposed the system to certain 
destruction. There is a deep and profound philosophy, which he who 
best knows our nature will the most highly appreciate, that would 
make the intensity of the Union, if I may so express myself, inversely 
to the extent of territory and the population of a country, and the 
diversity of its interests, geographical and political ; and which would 
hold in deeper dread the assumption of reserved rights by the kgent 
appointed to execute the delegated, than the resumption of the delegar 
ted by the authority which granted the powers and* ordained the agent 
to administer them. There appears, indeed, to be a great and prevail- 
ing principle that tends to place the delegated power in opposition to 
the delegating--^the created to the creating power — reaching fiur beyond 
man and his works, up to the universal- source of all power. The 
earliest pages of Sacred History record the rebellion of the ardiangela 
against tlie high authority of Heaven itself, and ancient mythology, the 
war of the Titans sgiunst Jupiter, which according to its narrative 
menaced the universe with destruction, Thia aU-pervading principle la 
at work in wr system— the created warriqg afaijott ih» amimg 
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power ; and imleii the goyernimeiil be bolted and ifcnined down with 
links of adamant by the hand of the states which created ii, the creature 
will usurp the place of the creator, and universal political idolatry 
overspread the land. 

If the views presented be correct, it follows that, on the interpositioQ 
of a state in favor of the reserved rights, it would be the duty of the 
General Government to abandon the contested power, or to apply to 
the states themselves, the source of aU political' authority, for the 
power, in one of the two modes prescribed in the Constitution. If the 
case be a simple one, embraaing a single power, and that in its native 
easily adjusted, the more ready and appropriate mode would be an 
amendment in the CHrdinary form, on a proposition of two thirds of both 
houses of Congress, to be ratified by three fourths of the states ; but> on 
the contrary,Nshould the derangement of the system be great^ embracing 
many points difficult to adjust, the states ought to be convened in a 
general Convention, the most august of all assemblies, representing the 
united sovereignty of the confederated states, and having power and 
authority to correct every error, an4 to repair every dili^idation or 
injury, whether caused by time or accident, or the conflicting movements 
of the bodies which compose the system. With institutions every way 
BO fortunate, possessed of means so well calculated to prevent disorders, 
and so admirable to correct them when they cannot be prevented, he 
who would prescribe for our political disease dmrniou on the one side, 
or eoereion of a state in the assertion of its rights on the other, would de- 
serve and wUl receive, the execrations of this and edl future generations, 

I have now finished what I had to say on the subject of this com- 
munication, in its immediate' connection with the Constitution. In the 
discilssion, I have advanced nothing but on the authority of the Con- 
. stitution itself, or that of recorded and unquestionable facts connected 
with the history of its origin and formation ; and have made no deduc- 
tion but such as rested on principles which I believe to be unquestiona- 
ble; but it would be idle to expect, in the present state of the public 
mind, a &vorable reception of the conclusions to which I have been 
carried. There are too many misconceptions to encounter, too many 
prejudices to « combat, and, above all, too great a weight of interest to 
resist I do not propose to investigate these great impediments to the 
receptbn of the truth, though it would be an interesting subject of 
inquiry to trace them to their cause, and to measure the force of their 
impeding power ; but there is one among them of so marked a diarae* 
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ter, and which^pperates so^extenvyely, that I cannot oondnde withoai 
making it the subject of a few remarks, particularly as they will be 
calculated to throw much light oo what has already been said* 

Of all the impediments opposed.to a jsst conception of the nature 
of our political system, the impression that the right of a state to 
arrest an unconstitational act of the General Government is inconsist- 
ent with the great and fundamental principle of all free states — that a 
majority has the right tq govern — ^is the greatest Thus regarded, nul- 
lification is, without farther reflection, denqmiced as the most danger- 
ous and monstrous of aU political heresies,' as, in truth, it would be, 
were the oljection as weU-founded qm, in fad, it is destitute of all 
foundation, as I shall now proceed to show. 

Those who make the objection seem to suppose that the right of % 
majority to govern is a principle too simple to admit of any distinctioii ; 
and yet, if I do not mistake, it is susceptible of the most important 
distioction^^ntering deeply into the construction of our system, and, I 
may add, into that of all free states in proportion to the perfection of 
their institutions, and is essential to the very existence of liberty. 

When, then, it is said that a mtijority has the right to govern, there 
are two modes of estimating the majority, to either of which the expres- 
sion is applicable. The one, in which the whole c^munity is regarded 
in the aggregate, and the majority is estimated in reference to the entire 
mass. This may be called the majority of the whole, or the absolute 
majority. The other, in which it is regarded in reference to its di£Ferent 
political interests, whether composed of dififerent 'classes, of different 
communities, formed into one general confederated community, and in 
which the majority is estimated, i^ot in reference to the whole, but to 
each class or community of which i^ is composed, the assent of each 
taken separately, and the concurrence of' all constituting the majority. 
A majority thus estimated may be callM the concurring majority. 

When it is objected to nullification, that it is opposed to the principle 
that a majority ought to govern, he who makes the objection most 
mean the absolute, as distinguished from the concurring. It is only in 
the sense of the former the objection can be applied. In that of the 
concurring, it would be absurd, as the concurring assent of all the parts 
(with us, all the states) is of the very essence of such majority. Again, 
it is manifest, that in the sense it would be gpood against nullification, it 
would be equally so against the Constitution itself; for, in whatever 
light that instrument may be regarded, it is deaily not the work of 
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tlM >>tllqti, biiiNf the ooocarring «AJ0Kt|i!> It was fprme^ end .rati- 
' §^ hy thfl eonournng aawnt of all the states, and not by te majoritj 
of the ^liale taken in the aggregate, as has been already stated. Thus, 
the acknowledged right of <Wbch staif ti» reference to the Conetitutiont is 
nnqiiestionably the same right which nollification'attributes to each in 
. rrferente to the uneonstitutiorOd aets of the government; and, if the 
latter be opposed to the right of a majority to govern, the former is 
equally ea I go furtbet. The olijeetion m^t^ «ith equal truth, be 
applied to all free slifees tlm^ have ever existed : I mean stales deserr- 
iag the name, and ex<d(ulHig, of course, those which, after a factious 
and anarchical existence of a ^w years, have simk under the yoke of 
tyranny or the dominion of soifie foreign power. There is not, with 
^ibis esGoeption, a single free state whose institutions were «ot based on 
the principle of the concurring majority : not one in which the com- 
mmnty was not regarded in reference to its different political interests, 
and winch did not, in some form, or other, take the assent of each in 
the operation of the government 

In support of this assertion, t might b4(gio with our own government 
and go back to that of Sparta, and show conclusively that there is not 
one on tbe Ust whose institutions were not organized on- the principle 
af the concurring n^ijority, and in the operation of which the sense of 
aach great interest was not separately consulted. The various devices 
which have been contrived for this purpose, with the peculiar operation 
of each, would be a curious and highly important subject of investiga- 
tion. I can on^ Allude to some of the most piominent. 

Tba principle of the concurring majority has aometimes b^ea incor- 
porated in the regular and ordinary operation o the government, each 
interest havihg a distinct organization, and a combination of the whole 
forming the government; but still requiring the consent of each, witliin 
its proper sphere, to give valittty to the measures of government Of 
this modification the British and Spartan governments are by fiir the 
most memorable and perfect examples. In others, the right of acting 
-^>f making and executing, the laws — was vested in one interest and 
the right of arresting or nullifying in another. Of this descriptioo» the 
Roman government is much the mont striking instance. In others, the 
riglkt of originating or introducing projects of laws was in* one, and of 
tnaff?tiay thfm in another : aa'at Athens before its government degeu- 
cralad, where the Senate proposed, and the general As^ambly of tht 
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Thetfe dsviceiB vera all resorted to with the iotentimft of eooBoltiog 
the separate 'interests of which the several oommanitiefl were com* 
posed, and agamst all of which the objection t# nullification, tha* it is 
opposed to the will of a majority, eeuld be raised with equal fnree— • 
as strongly, and I may say much more so^ agamst the unlimited, va* 
qualified, and uncontrollable veto of a single tribune out of ten at 
Borne on all laws and the ezeeution qf laws, as against the same right 
of a soToreign state (one of the twenty-four trifhmes of thi* Union), 
limited, as the right is, to the. unconstitutional acts of the General Got* 
emment, and liable, as ill effect it is, to be oontndled hf three fourths 
of the co-states; and yet the Roman BepuMic, and the other states to 
which I have referred, are the ranowned among free states, whose ez* 
amples have diffused the spirit of liberty over ^e world, and which, 
if struck from the list, would leave behind but little to be admired or 
ifloatated. There, indeed, would remain one. class deserving from na 
particular notice, as ours belongs to it — X ihean confederacies ; bat| at 
a class, heretofere far less distinguished fbr power and prosperity than 
tiMMe already alluded to ; though I trust, with the improvements wa 
have made, destined to be placed at the very head of the. illustnoaa 
list of states which have blessed the world with example 6f well* 
regulated liberty ; and whidi stand as so many oases in the midst of 

' the desert of oppression and despotism, which occupies so vast a spaoa 
in the chart of governments. That such will be the great and glorioaa 
destiny of our system, I feel assured, provided we do not permit our 
government to degenerate' into the worst of all possible inrms, a consoli- 
dated government, swayed by the will* of an absolute majority. IBkii 
to proceed. 

Viewing a confederated community as composed of as many distinet 
political interests as there are states, and as requiring the consent of 
each to its measures, no government can be conceived in which the^ 
sense of the whole community can be more perfectly taken, and all ita 
interests be more fuUy represented and protected. But, with this great 
advantage, united with the means of the most just and psrfeet local 
administration through the agency of the states, and combined with 
the capM^ of embracing within ito limito the greatest extent of ter* 

, iftory and variety of interests, it is liable to one ahnost fittal oljeetioiv 
the tardiness and feebleness of its moveovents— a defect diffieoiU f» 
be remedied, and when not so great as to render a form of fnvca- 
mabt, m other respects so admirahk, almott irortfaleaa. To oviitont 
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ibis dSffioaUgr ▼•« ^ fiP^^^ desideratum in political edeaee, abd the 
moet diffieidt problem within its drde. To as Mpogs the giorj of its 
•olntioD, 1^ indeed, oar experiment (for such it most yet be called) 
•ball pffote that-ve have oTercoma it, as I sincerely beUere and hope 
it vill* on a^scooDt <A oar own, as well as the liberty and happiness of 
ear race. 

.Qur first eiQieriment in goTemment was on the old form of a simple 
cpnMerafy^ nfimnHifi^^ and extending the principle of the concurring 
puysri^ alike to the Constitution (the articles of anion) and to the 
government which it eonstituted* It foiled, and the present structure 
Wtt^ reared in its place, combining, lor the first time in a oonfederatioD^ 
the absQlate with the concurring majority ; and thus uniting the justice 
of the one with the energy of the other. 

The new goyemment was reared on the fioundatioQ of the old^ 
atrexifl^ned, but not changed. It stands on the same scdid basis of the 
eonoonriBg majority, perfected by the sanction of the peepU of the 
statflB directly given, and not indirectly through the state governments^ 
as their representatives, as in the old confederation. With that differ- 
ence, the authority which made the two ConstitaUone-^which granted 
their poswers, and ordained and cnrganized their respective govemmenta. 
to execute them^-is the same. But, in passing from the CSonstiiution 
to the government (the law-making and the law^administering powers), 
the difference between the two becomes radical and essentiaL There, 
in the present^ the concurring majority is dropped, and the absolute 
substituted. In determining, then, w^t powers ought to be granted, 
and how the government appointed for their execution oug^t to be 
organized, the separate and concurring voice of the states was required-^ 
the imion being regarded, for this purpose, in reference to its varioua 
and distinct interests; but in the execution of these powers (delegated 
only because all the states had a common interest in their exercise), the 
union is no longer regarded in reference to its parts, but as forming, to 
the extoit of its delegated powers, one great community, to be governed 
by a commflQ will, just as the states are in reference to th«r separa^ 
interests, and by a government organized on principles similar to theirs^ 
JBiy this umple but fortunate arrangement^ we have ingrafted the abso- 
lute on the concurring majority, thereby giving to the administration o^ 
the powers of the goyierngient^ where .they were required, all the 
energy and promptness belonging to the former, while we have retained 
in the power granting and organizing authority (if I may so expreia 
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mjself) the principle of the concurring majority, and with Itihat jostice, 
moderation, and full and perfect representation of all the interests of the 
community which belong exclusively to it 

Such is the solidity and beauty of our admirable system, but which^ 
it is perfectly obvious, can only be preserved by maintiMining the asoencl- 
ency of the ooysnnmoM-MAKiNO authoaitt over tbe law-making — t^k ' 

OONCURRIKO OVBK THB A&SOLUTB MAJORITY. Nor is it tesS clCRr that ttkis 

can only be effected by the right of a state to annul the unconstitutional, 
acts of the government — a right cuiifvunded with the idea of a minority 
governing a majority, but which, so far from being the case, is indis- 
pensable to prevent the more energetic but imperfect majority which 
controls the movements of the government, from usurping the place of 
that more perfect and just majority which formed the Constitution and 
ordained government to execute its powers. 

Nor need we apprehend that this check, as powerful as it is, will 
prove excessive. The distinction between the Constitution and the law- 
making powers, so strongly marked in our institutions, may yet be con- 
sidered as a new and untried experiment It can scarcely be said to 
have existed at all before our system of government We have yet 
much to learn as to its practical operation ; and, among other things, if 
I do not mistake, we are fiu from realising the many and great difficul- 
ties of holding the latter subordim^te to 'the former, and without which, 
it is obvious, the entire scheme of constitutional government, at least in 
our sense, must prove abortive. Sliort as has been our experience, 
some of these, of a very formidable character, have begun to disclose • 
, themselves, particularly between the Constitution and the government 
ei the ITnion. The two powers there represent very different interests : 
the one, that of all the states taken sejAirately ; and the other, that of 
a majority of the states as forming a* confederated community. Each 
acting under the impulse of these respective and very different interests, 
must necessarily strongly tend to come into collision, and, in the conflict, 
the advantage will be found almost exclusively on the side of the 
^vemment or law-making power. A few remarks will be sufficient to 
illustrate these positions. 

'The Constitution, while it grants powers to the government^ at^the 
same time imposes restrictions on its action, with the intention of con- 
fining it within a limited range of powers, and of the means of exeeuting 
them. The object of the powers is to protect the rights and promote 
the interests of all ; and of the restriotioas, te prevent the minority, er 
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the domioftnt interests of the gorermneiit) fr<om peryerting powers 
intended for the common good into the means of oppressing the minor 
interests of the community. Thus circumstanced, the dominant interest 
in possession of the powers of the government, and the minor interest 
on whom they are exercised, must regard these restrictions in a very 
different light : the hitter, as a protection, and the former, as a restrain^ 
and, of course, accompanied with all the impatient feelings with which 
restrictions on cupidity and ambition are ever regarded by those unruly 
passions. Under their influence, tl\,e Constitution will be viewed by the 
majority, not as the source of their authority, as it should be, but as 
shackles on their power. To them it will have no value as the means 
of protection. As a majority they require none. ' Their number and 
strength, and not the Constitution, are their protection ; and, of course, 
if I may so speak, their instinct will be to weaken and destroy the re- 
strictions, in order to enlarge the powers. He must have a very imper- 
fect knowledge of the human heart who does not see, in this state of 
things, an incessant conflict between ^e government or the law-making 
powe^ and the Constitution-making power. Nor is it less certain that^ 
in the contest, the advantage will be exclusively with the former. 

The law-making power isorganized and in constant action, having the 
control of the honors and emoluments of the country, and armed wit^ 
the power to punish and reward *, thtf othei^ on the contrary, is un- 
organized, lying dormant in the great inert mass of the (Mmimunity, till 
called into action on extraordinary occasions and at distant interval f 

,and then bestowing no honors, exercising no patronage, having neither 
the faculty to reward nor to punish, but endowed simply with the 
attribute to grant powers and ordain the authority to execute them. 
The result is inevitable. With %o strong an instinct on the part of the 
government to throw off the restrictions of the Constitution and to 
enlarge its powers, and with such powerful fiiculties to gratify this 
instinctive impulse, the law-making must necessarily encroach on the 
Constitution-making power, unless restrained by the most efficient 
check — at least as strong as that for which we contend. It is worthy 
of remark, that, all other circumstances being equal, the mcnre *^iaaifn»1ar 
the Interests represented by the two, the more powerful will be this ■ 
tendency to encroach ; and it is from this, among other causes, that it 
is sa much stronger between the government and the Constitution- 
making powers of the Union, where the interests are so rery i 

' than between the two in the several statei. 
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• lliat the framers of the Constitution were aware of the danger whkh 
.1 have described, we have condosive proof in the provision to whidi I 
haye so frequently alluded — I mean that which provides for amend* 
ments to the Constitution. 

I have already remarked on that portion of this provision which, with 
the view of strengthening the confederated power, conceded to three 
fourths of the states a right to amend, which otherwise could only have 
been exercised by the unanimous consent of alL It is remarkable, that, 
while this provision thus strengthened the amending power as it regards 
the states, it imposed impediments on it as fiur as the government was 
concerned. The power of acting, as a general rule, is invested in the 
majority of Congress ; but^ instead of permitting a majority to propoas 
amendments, the provision requires for that purpose two thirds of both 
houses, clearly with a view of interposing a barrier against tl^s strong 
instinctive appetite of the govemment for the acquisition of power. 
But it would have been folly in the extreme thus carefully to guard the 
passage to the direct acquisition, had the wide door of construction been 
left open to its indirect ; and hence, in the same spirit in which two 
thirds of both houses were required to propose amendments, the Cen- 
vention that framed the Constitution rejected the many propositions 
which were moved in that body with the intention of divesting the states 
of tlie right of interposing and, thereby, of the only effectual paeans of 
preventing the enlargement of the powers of the government by con- 
struction. 

It is thus that the' Constitution-making power has fortified itself 
against the law-making ; and that so effectually, that^ however strong 
the disposition and capacity of the latter to encroach, the means of 
resistance on the part of the former are not less powerful If, indeed, 
encroachments have been made, the fault is not in the system, but in the 
inattention and neglect of those vitbose interest and duty it was to inter- 
pose the ample means of protection afforded by the Constitution. 

To sum up in few words, in conclusion, what appears to me to be the 
entire philosophy of government, in reference to the subject of this 
communication. 

Two powers are necessary to the existence and preservation of free 
states : a power on the part of the ruled to prevent rulers from abus- 
ing their authority, by compelling them to be faithful to their constitn- 
ents, and which is effected through the right of suffrage ; and a power 

to 00JI7XL TBB P Aw OF BOOZIRT TO BB JUST TO ONX ANOTHEB, BT 'COW* 
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ttLUSm THSK TO CONSULT THB I H T E B JgB T OW SACH OTHKE, whldl CEll ODIj 

be eflbftod, wbftterer may be the device for the purpose, by requiring 
the coDCorring Mnent of all the great and distinct interests of the com- 
munity to the measures of the government. This result is the sum- 
total of all the ooDtrivanoes adopiied by free states to preserve their 
liberty, by preventing the ooriflicts between t}ie several dassee or parts 
of the community. Both powers are indispensaUe. The one as mndi 
BO as the other. The rulers* are not more dispoeed to encroach on the 
ruled than the different interests of the- community on one another; 
nor would they more certainly convert their power from the just and 
legitimate objects for which governments are institu^-ed into an instru- 
ment of aggrandizement, at the expense of the ruled, unless made re- 
sponsible to their constituents, than would the stronger interests theirs, 
at the expense of th^ weaker, unless compelled to consult them in the 
measures of the government, by taking their separate and concurring 
assent The same cause operates in both cases. The constitution of 
our nature, which would impel the rulers to oppress the ruled, unless 
prevented, would in like manner, and with equal force, impel the 
staonger to oppress the weaker interest. To vest the right of govern- 
ment in the absolute majority, would be, in fact, but to kmbodt thk 
WILL of thx sraoNoxa nrrxaxsT in the operations of the govern- 
xxnt, and not the will of the whole oommunitt, and to leave thr 
others unprotected, a prey to its ambition and oupiDirr, just as 
would be the case between rulers and ruled, if the right to govern was 
vested exclusively in the hands of the former. ' Iliey would both be, 
in reality, absolute and despotic governments: the one as much so as 
the other. 

They would both become mere instruments of cupidity and ambition 
in the hands of those who wielded them. No one doubts that such 
would be the case were the government placed under the control of 
irresponsible rulers ; but, unfortunately for the cause of liberty, it is 
not seen with equal clearness that it must as necessarily be so when 
controlled by an absolute majority ; and yet, the former is,not more 
certain than the latter. To this we may attribute the mistake so often 
and so fatally repeated, that to expel a despot is to establish lib- 
■BTi^--a nustake to which we may trace the failure of many noble and 
geneiwas efforts in finvor of liberty. The error consists in considering 
eommuoities as formed of interests strictly identical throughout, instead 
oi hmog oomposod, as they in reality are, of so many distinct interests 
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M there are indiTidaali. The interests of bo two peraoDB are tlie i 
regarded in reference to each other, though they may be, Tiewttd hi 
relation to the rest of the community. It is this diyersity whieh the 
eeveral portions of the community bear to each other, in reference to 
ih» whole, that renders the principle of the concurring majority neces- 
•ary to preserve liberty. Place the power in the hands of the abso- 
lute majority^ and the strongest of these would certainly pervert th^ 
government from the object for which it was instituted, the equal pro- 
tection of the rights of all, into an instrument of advantfaig itself at the 
expense of the rest of the communi^. Against this abuse of power 
no remedy can be deviled but that of the concurring majority. Neither 
the right of snffi-age nor public opioion can possibly check it They, in 
fiict,i>ut tend to aggravate the disease. It seems really surprising that 
truths BO obvious should be so^mperfectly understood, lliere would 
appear, indeed, a feebleness in pur intellectual powers on political sub- 
jects when directed to large masses. We readily see why a single indi- 
vidual, as a ruler,, would, if not prevented, oppress the rest of the com- 
munity ; but are at a loss to understand why seven millions would, if 
not also prevented, oppress six millions, as if the relative members on 
either side could in the least degree vary the principle. 

In stating what I have, I have but repeated the experience of ages, 
comprehending all free governments preceding ours, and ours as fiur as 
it has advanced. Tlie pkaotical <^>eration of ours has been substai| 
tially on the principle of the absolute majority. . We bavA acted, witk 
eome exceptions, as if the General Government had the right to in- 
terpret its owii powers; without limitatiod or check ; and though man^ 
cirumstances have favored us, and greatly impeded the natural.pro- 
gress of events, under such an operation of the system, yet we alreanihf 
see, in whatever direction we turn our eyes, the growing symptoms oi 
disorder and decay — the growth of faction, cupidity, and corruption; 
and the deday of patriotism, integrity, and diMnterestedness. In the 
midst of youth, we see the flushed cheek, and the short and feverish 
breath, that mark the approach* of the fatal hour; and come it will, 
aniess there be a speedy and radical change — a return to the great cdn- 
eervative principle which brought the Republican party into authoi^ty, 
but which, with the possesttiun of power and prosperity, it has long 
ceased to remember. 

I have now finished the task which your request imposed. If I 
have been so fortunate as to add to your fund a single new illustratloa 
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of tins fptmi eoMrrrmtiye principle of oar goremment) or to furDuh 
fifcfi^ft j/Mi^l argumeni calculated to eustaio the state in her noUe 
and patriotio etmggle to reriye and maintain it, and in which yon hayo 
acted a part kng to be remembered bj the fiiends of fkeedom, I shall 
ImI amply oompenaated for the time oocnpied in so long a commnnica* 
tion. i beUeve the cause to be the cause of truth and justice, of union, 
liberty, yki the Constitution, before which the ordinary party struggles 
of the day sink into perfect insignificance ; and that it will be so re- 
garded by the most distant posterity, I have not the slightest doubt 

With great. end sincere regard, 

I am ygors, dbo, dbo, 

John C. Oalhouit. 
Bk TCicellency Jamxs HAiaz.TOM, Jua, 

. GotMnior ofSouih Carolina. 

This elaborate productloa exhaus'ted the whole argu- 
ment in defence of the position assumed by Mr. Cal- 
houn, and, with his address, was regarded as a political 
text book by the nuUifiers of South Carolina. They 
looked upon it as their Magna Charia, which promised 
them deliverance from wrong and oppression, and be- 
hind which were safety and protection. 

Before proceeding further, let us see what was in 
truth the position of Mr. Calhoun ; for upon no subject 
was he more frequently misrepresented, and none of the 
great constitutional questions tvhich have been agitated, 
is so tittle understood at this day in many sections of the 
Union : — He held, then, 1. that the federal constitution 
was a compact adopted and ratified by and between the 
stales, in their sovereign capacities as states ; 2. that 
the general government contemplated and authorized 
hj this constitution was the mere agent of the states in 
the execution of certain delegated powers^ in regard to 
the extent of which the states themselves were the final 
judges ; and 3. that when the reserved powers were in- 
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friDged by the general government, or the delegated 
powers abused, its principals, the states, possessed the 
right of state interposition or nullification, otherwise 
there would be no remedy for any usurpation of the re- 
served or abuse of the delegated powers. 

These were the great leading features of Mr. Calhoun's 
creed, and he claimed that the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions, and Mr. Madison's report, fully sustained 
him in the position he had assumed. And it is difiicult 
to see wherein they did not thus sustain him. The 
Virginia resolutions declared, in express terms, the 
right of the states to interpose, whenever their reserved 
powers were infringed, and to maintain " within their 
respective limits, the authorities, rights and liberties, ap« 
pertaining to them ;" and in the Kentucky resolutions, 
Mr. Jefferson held, '* Ihat in all cases of an abuse of 
delegated powers, the members of the general govern- 
ment being' chosen by the people, a change by the 
people would be the constitutional remedy ; but where 
powers are assumed, which have not been delegated, a 
nullification of the act is the rightful remedy that every 
state has a natural right to, ia oaaes not in the compact 
(casus non foederis), to nullify, of their own authority, 
all assumptions of powers within their limits." 

Such was the platform laid down by Jefferson and 
Madison, the great founders of the Republican party, and 
upon which Mr. Calhoun planted himself. His views 
were, of course, diametrically opposed to the consolida- 
tion doctrines of the federal school of politicians ; and 
with respect to the minor questions collateral to, or 
growing out of, these first principles, the difference was 
as broad and as well-defined. Among Republicans^ 
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howerer, the State Rights doctrines were generally 
popular, during the nullification controversy, and they 
have since become even more so, in consequence of the 
able and convincing expositions of Mr. Calhoun. But 
the great majority of his old political friends, out of the 
state of South Carolina, differed with him as to the ap- 
plication of those doctrines. He insisted, that the power 
delegated to Congress by the constitution, of laying taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, was limited, by its terms, to 
the following purposes — ^the payment of the debts and 
providing for the defence and general welfare of the 
United States :* he admitted the power of Congress to 
impose duties for revenue, but denied it for protection. 
On the other side it was said, that the right to impose 
duties for protection existed somewhere ; that- the fed- 
eral ccmstitution expressly tooK away from the states 
the power to lay imposts or duties on imports or ex- 
ports;! ^^^ that, as this power could ncJt be utterly 
extinct, it must be lodged in the general government.^ 
To this Mr. Calhoun replied, that the idea of protecting 
the domestic interests of the country was not contem- 
plated by the framers of the cofistitution; that every 
tariff prior to 1816 was a revenue tariff; and that the 
cession of the public lands by the states tq the general 
government was made to enable it to pay the public 
debt, and that this cession would have been unnecessary 
for such a purpose, if a high protective tariff was 
thought to be constitutional. All the oppoftents of Mr. 
Calhoun in the Republican party, did not maintain that 
a tariff, with protection as its primary feature, was con- 

♦ Artide i, Section 8. f Ibid, Section la 

X Amnisl Message of President Jackson, 1880. 
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sti^utional. ^ This doctrine was held by the northeni 
federalists, and by only a small portion of the friends of 
the administration of General Jackson. The Republi- 
cans, generally, agreed that revenue should be the con- 
trolling consideration; but many, and perhaps all wno 
were not nullifier?, thought that it was proper, in the im* 
position of duties, to discriminate for purposes of pro- 
tection. This, too, Mr. Calhoun regarded as an error, 
for discrimination for protection was neither more nor 
less than protection itself — not so glaring, not so unjust, 
it might be — ^yet involving the same identical principle. 

Admitting that the words " general welfare** in the 
constitution, as has been 'contended by many, would 
appear to authorize a tariff for the protection of domes- 
tic interests : is it true that the general ibelfare, which 
obviously means the good of the whole, the benefit and 
advantage of each and every of the states, equally and 
alike, can be promoted by a protective tariff? Prob- 
ably no question has given rise to more sophistry, to 
greater or more absurd fallacies, than this. Many 
specious arguments, the arguments of chance or cir- 
cumstance, have been resorted to by the advocates of 
protection, but they may all be embraced in a few prop- 
ositions. 

In the first place, it is said, that a protective tariff 
reduces the prices of manufactured goods, and as the 
evidence of this, the friends of protection point to the 
difference in the cost of certain articles, previous to 
1816, and at the present time. But this is all decep- 
tion. The establishment of manufactories in this coun- 
try may have contributed in a very slight degree to re^^ 
duce prices, but the great causes of this reduction are 
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to be found in .the improvements in machinery origina- 
ting in the inventive genius of Arkwright, Danforth, 
Montgomery, Gore, and Roberts, and in the wonderfully 
increased facilities for the production, and consequent 
cheapness, of the raw material. One of two things is 
self-evident : — the duty upon an article either increases 
the cost to the consumer, or else it affords no protection. 
If an article can be imported this year and sold at one 
dollar, and if a duty is next year imposed upon it, all 
things entering into or making up the value of the 
article remaining unchanged, the price in the market is 
increased, — by the amount of protection, if the duty be 
a prohibitory one, and if less than that, by the amount 
of the duty itself. So obvious is this, that the contrary 
proposition carries with it, in its absurdity, its own reff- 
utation. 

In the second place, it islirged, that a protective tariff 
affords a home-market for agricultural products. But is 
this so ? The agricultural interest all admit to be the 
great^ interest of the country ; but facts show, that no 
home-market has ever yet been afforded to it by a pro- 
tective tariff. Centuries must elapse, if, indeed, that 
time ever arrives, before our agricultural products will 
all be consumed at home. There is a large amount of 
surplus produce annually disposed of in foreign mar- 
kets. In 1847, there were produced in the United 
States, 694,491,700 bushels of grain used for bread- 
stuffs, of which the surplus for exportation amounted to 
224,384,502 bushels, or nearly one third of the whole 
amount.* During the year ending the 31st of August, 
1849, there were 2,227,844 bales of cotton exported from 
* Beport of Uie CommiBsioDer of Patents, January, 1S48. 
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the United States to foreign ports, while the much 
boasted home-market consumed but 520,000 bales, not 
one fifth part of the whole production.* The value of 
the domestic exports of the United States during the 
year ending on the 30th of June, 1849, was $132,666,955,t 
of which the agricultural products amounted to $111,- 
059,378, or more than three fourths of the whole 
amount.;]; In view of these facts, no unprejudiced 
person can for a moment consider the vast territorial 
extent of these states, and the variety and amount of 
their productions, without being forcibly impressed with 
the conviction that a home-market is entirely out of the 
Question. The manner in which a protective tariff 
operates to the pr^udice of the farmer and planter is 
this : — the prices obtained for their surplus in foreign 
markets constitute the standard of value for the whole 
production. The internal trade, that of the home-mar- 
ket, is mere barter ; but the foreign trade is the true 
commercial traffic which regulates and controls prices. 
The value of breadstuffs is not determined in the city 
of New York, but in the foreign markets where the sur- 
plus is disposed of; and the prices of cotton at Charles- 
ton, Mobile, and New Orleans, are not made at Provi- 
dence or Lowell, but at Liverpool and Manchester. 
Restrictions upon the trade with foreign countries, in 
the shape of high Unties, are therefore injurious to the 
agricultural interest generally, and are in effe.et a tax 

* Hunt* a Merchants' Magarine. 

f The total raloe of the exporta, of domestic and foreign prodooe, was 
$146,756,820. 
X House of Bep r e s e ntat iTea, Exec. Doe. 16 — ^lil aenion, Slat Cte- 
60, 61. 
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upon it to the amount of the increased prices of the 
protected articles consumed by it ; in the southern and 
planting states the]r.are felt to be particularly oppressive, 
because nearly one half of the domestic exports^of the 
country are produced there, the value of the rice, cotton 
and tobacco-, exported in the year ending June 30, 1849, 
amounting to about seventy-five millions of dollars, con- 
siderably more than one half bf the whole exports dur- 
ing that period.* 

Again, it is contended, that without a protective 
tariff the balance of trade is against us. It is very 
questionable, whether it would in fact be desirable to 
have the balance of trade always in our favor, for if we 
drew ten millions of dollars annually from foreign coun- 
tries, their supplies of specie would soon be exhausted, 
and trade would be at an end. Any one who will 
examine the tables of imports and exports for the last 
sixty years, will find that the balance has sometimes 
been in our favor, and sometimes against us — one way 
' this year, and another the next ; and that it has been 
greater against us, under the operation of a protective 
tarifii than under the revenue tariff of 1846. It was so 
after the passage of the acts of 1816, 1824, and 1828; 
the same thing was witnessed, too, after the passage of 
the compromise act, while the protective duties were 
collected, though the balance was in This case increased 
by the es^cessive importations induced by the specula- 
ting tendencies of the times. After the act of 1842 had 
gone fairly into operation, in 1845 and 1846, the balance 
was decidedly against us; but for three years subse- 

• HbfOfe of ReprMentatiyM, Exec Doe. 11^— >lst MHioii, flti Cw- 
60, 61. 
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queiit to 1846 the net balance was in our favor.* But 
this idea in regard to the balance of trade is all delusive ; 
for among the imports are included various items which 
enter into the substantial wealth of the country,- — such 
as the goods and effects of immigrants, gold and silver 
sent here to be invested, or the availjs of exports sol4 
or of loans obtained for the construction of public works. 
It is further said, that we need a high tariff to pro- 
tect our laborers and mechanics against the pauper 
labor of Europe. This is the worst of all arguments, 
because it is agrarian in i^ character and tendency. 
Without doubt, the labor of the country is the basis and 
support of its capital, — that is, the meaHs of production 
constitute its real wealth. Labor, then, is deserving 
of encouragement and protection ; but a protective 
tariff is designed to favor only a class of laborers, and 
not the whole. Hence it must be partial and unjust, 
and the protection afforded to the comparatively small 
number of laborers engaged in manufactures is a tax 
upon the industry of the great mass of laborers. This, 
also, operates with peculiar hardship in the great staple 
states at the south, where the avails of labor are sent 
abroad to a foreign market. 

* The foUowiDg 18 a tabk of Uie imports and exports lor three years 
subsequent to the passage of the act of 1846 : 

Imports. Exports. 

1841 1146,646,688 $168,648,622 

184S. 164,917,876 164,082,181 

1849. 147,867,439 146,766.820 

$449,880,968 $468,486,678 

449,880,968 

VatbalaaoaiofrTQrollJ.B. $9,066,$SO 
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A strong argument against the protective t»:iffii 
known in the legislation of this country, is to befouad 
in the deceptive features introduced by those who 
framed them, and which would not have appeared if 
they had been in themselves just and proper. Of this 
character are the specific and minimum duties. By 
the former, articles of very unequal value pay the same 
duty, which is as palpably unjust as it would be for an 
assessor to value all the farms in his town or district at 
the same price, though their actual worth varied from 
one thousand to one hundred thousand dollars. The 
minimum principle operates in this way : A duty of 
perhaps twenty. per cent, is imposed on cotton goods, 
which would seem to the farmer and laborer a -quite 
moderate one ; but to ascertain the actual amount of. 
iduty, a system of false valuations is adopted, and all 
cotton cloth worth less than twenty cents the square 
yard is valued at twenty cents. Upon this false valua- 
tion the duty is calculated ; as for instapce, a yard of 
cotton cloth, whose actual cost is but four cents, is 
Talued at twenty cents, and a duty of twenty per cent, 
on this valuation is four cents the yard — ^thus making 
the duty in fact one hundred per.i;ent. instead of twenty 
{ler cent. It may be said that this duty is a prohibitory 
one, and therefore it matters not vhat it may amount 
to. So much the worse. If the duty be prohibitory, 
let it be avowed, and let the bill declare it to be fifty,, 
sixty, eighty, or one hundred per cent., as may be in- 
tended, and not by m^ans of this deceptive feature, 
lead those who do not understand the subject, to suppose 
that the duty is only twenty per cent. 

In regard to the remedy for the evils complained of. 



-ta^. Calhoun lind tNe nallifiers libb Hifhteh Miti%h%ir 
republican friefids in other states. Hd held that the 
right of interposition by a state was immediate Tlpon 
an infringement* of her reserved powers; Whilb they 
thought it to be " the rightful remedy'* only in the last 
resort, and that an appeal should fii*st be itiade to the 
\>tfaer state governments to redress the Wr6hg' before 
adopting any measures of resistance. This douri^e Was 
recommended by Mr. JeifTerson in the Keniudky 'fc^sb- 
lutions, although he did not declare it 16 be .abs6lu(taly 
requisitis. If Mr. Calhoun en:ed, however, in the'6'6h- 
'fltructton of this great republican doctrine, und ih the 
]ipf>lica;tion of the principles of the reptibltck&i&re^,'he 
was sincere in that error. Rfs attachment t6 the Uhiot 
was llrm and devoted ; he ardently desired to see It 
pei|>etuated ; and no definite steps were taken by South 
Carolina toward the protection of what shb (Conceived 
•o be her jiist rights, until the expiration of four years - 
After the passage of the act of 1828. 

While the sta^ was thus agitated with the throes of 
•ncipient revolution, a ray of hope shot athWaft the be- * 
clouded sky. The law of 1828 was far morfe productive 
of revenue than had been anticipated by its framers ; 
the public debt was being rapidly exttnguishe4 ; kfid^ 
• the treasury was seriously threatened with plethora. 
Vht dispgiiition of the constantly accumulating surplus 
of revenue was of the first importance, and it was gen- 
erally conceded by statesmen of all parties that a Vedud- 
tion of duties ought forthwith to be made. The surplus 
might have been absorbed by a vast increase 6f the ex- 
penditures, but this no, party would tole. ate. In his 
uinBal message, therefore, in December, ItSl, ^^t^^ 
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dent JacksOn announced that the public debt would 
spon be entirely dischai^ed, and reconamended the re- 
duction of the duties in order to relieve the people from 
unnecessary taxation. 

So apparent was the necessity for a retrograde move- 
rnent, that all appeared to concur in it, and. at this 
session of Congress the act of 1832 was passed. This 
bill .was declared to be the ultimatum, of the friends of 
protection, and was intended by the immediate friends 
of the administration, and by the opposition beaded by 
Mr. Clay, as a final adjustment of the duties. The re- 
duction made by the bill was rather imaginary than 
real. The duties upon the protected articles were aug- 
mented, while those on the improtected articles w^re 
alone diminished. So far, therefore^ from abandoning 
the principle of protection, it was presented in this bill 
in the most odious form. Mr. Calhoun and his friends 
would have been content with the j^esent reduoticm, if 
a prospective reduction to the revenue standard had 
keen contemplated ; but instead of this, it was declared 
. that the bill should be the permanent system of revenue 
after the extinguishment of the debt. * 

Immediately after the passage of the bill, the repre- 
sentatives from the state of South Carolina who thoi^ht 
with Mr. Calhoun, that nullification was the rightful 
remedy, issued an address to the people of the state, 
advising them that the protecting system might now be 
regarded as the settled policy of the country, and that 
all hope of relief from Congress was irrecoverably gone. 
. The people of South Carolina were not unanimous 
in sxistaining the positions assumed by Mr. Calhoun. 
A. small party calling themselves Unionists, embracing 
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feveral popular Kud influential mcin, amoag whom were 
ex«Governor Mftoning, Judge Smith, Cplonel Drayton, 
Mr. Pettigru, and Mr. Poinsett, had been formed, 
and, aided by the whole weight of. the influence and 
patronage of the federal executive, they entered with 
zeal into the canvass preceding the annual election. A 
fierce and violent contest ensued, which terminated, in 
the choice of a large majority of nullifiers to the state 
legislature. Mr. Calhoun was Bot, in the meanwhile, 
an idle or indifierent spectator. He did not withhold 
his counsel or advice, and no one individual contributed 
more powerfully than he to this result. 

It had all along* been conceded by the Unionists that 
the State Rights party were in the ascendant, and the 
great struggle at the election was to prevent the latter 
from obtaining the constitutional majority in the legis- 
lature. Without a majority of two thirds a convention 
could not be called, and this was the only mode in which, 
as^the nullifiers admitted, the people of the state could 
declare an act of the United States unconstitutional and 
void. The State Rights party, however, returned move 
than the constitutional number to both houses. The 
legislature convened on the 22d of October, 1832, and 
the firsi business of the session was the passage of a law 
authorizing the election of delegates to a State Conven- 
tion, to meet at Columbia on the 19th day of Novembe): 
following. 

Delegates were accordingly chosen, and the Conven« 
tion was held at the appointed time. On the 24th 
instant they adopted the celebrated Ordinance of Nulli- 
fication, declaring the acts of 1828 and 1832 absolutely 
null and void, within the state of South Carolina ; pro- 
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Tiding that no appeal should be permitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon any question 
concerning the validity of the ordinance, or of the laws 
that might be passed to gire effect thereto ; |nx>hibiting 
the authorities of the state, or of the general govern- 
ment, from enforcing the payment of duties within the 
state, from and after the 1st day of February, 1883; 
and declaring that any attempt to enforce the revenue 
laws, otherwise than through the civil tribunals, would 
be inconsistent with the longer continuance of South 
Carolina in the Union, and the people of the state would 
then proceed forthwith to the formation of nn indepen- 
dent government.* This ordinance was accompanied 
by two addresses— one to the people of South Carolina, 
and the other to the people of the other states in the 
Union — setting forth the motives wliich had prompted 
the adoption of the ordinance, and the principles upon 
which it was founded. These proceedings were had 
with the knowledge, and in part under the advice^ of 
Mr. Calhoun ; and, consequently, they met with his ap- 
probation. The Convention then adjourned to meet 
again in March, after the adjournment of Congress. 

The South Carolina legislature being still in session, 
the necessary laws to give effect to the ordinantee were 
passed ; and as it had been threatened by the Unionists 
that the President would direct the collection of the 
revenue by force of arms, " the state placed itself in an 
attitude of military preparation for the defence of its 
position ; organized and armed its own physical force ; 
and succeeded in arousing so determined and excited a 
'iMate of feeling in its citizens, that we think there can 

« NUes' Register, roL zliil p. STl 
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be no doubt that ijt would have maintained its position 
to the last extremity, — a position, manifestly, exceed- 
ingly difficult to be overcome, if thus maintained, by 
any physical power which could have been brought 
against it."* 

The proceedings in South Carolina were followed by 
the proclamation of the President declaring the ordi- 
nance of the^tate Convention subversive of the federal 
constituti<my and his intention to enforce the laws at 
whatever hazard, and warning the people of the state 
against obedience to the ordinance as involving the 
crime of treason against the United'States. Meanwhile, 
General Hayne, the able and accomplished senator in 
Congress from South Carolina, had been elected gover- 
nor of the state by the legislature and had entered upon 
the duties of his office ; and in reply to the President's 
proclamation, he issued a counter proclamation defend^ 
ing the position assumed by the state, and calling out 
twelve thousand volunteers. 

By the election of General Hayne as governor, a 
vacancy had been produced in the representation of 
the state in Congress. It was important at this par- 
ticular juncture that the state should be represented in 
the federal councils by the ablest of her sons, and all 
eyes were now instinctively turned toward Mr. Calhoun. 
Prior to the adjournment of the legislature, therefore, in 
December, 1832, he was chosen as the successor of 
Mr. Hayne in the senate of the United States. Mr. 
Calhouu was prompt to re^rd the call of his native 
state ; her claims were paramount ; and he readily con* 
sented to ^become her cixampion and defender. 

* DdnofiKaUc Revisw, April, 1888. 
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Jooraej to Washington— -Tajces fais Seat in the Senate— Spodal Message 
of the President—Mr. Calhoun's Resolutions— The Force H»i Speedi 
■gainst it---The Debate— Argument of Mr. Webster — Beply of Mr. 
Calh<j(|ii»— Character of this Effort — Passage of the Compromise Act-~ 
Peaceful Termination of the Controversy. 

Thi: Senate of the Union v^«s the theatre of Mr. 
Calhoun's proudest friumphs — ^the great field of his 
usefulness^ iand fame. His journey to Washington was 
like that of Luther to attend the diet at Worms. Out 
of South Carolina public opinion was certainly against 
him, and it was only here and there he found a good 
Frondsberg to whisper in his ear, " If you are sincere, 
and sure of your cause, go on in God's name, and fear 
nothing ; God will not forsake you !" 

It was queried by many whether h# would not be 
apprehended, and some stoutly asserted that he would 
be arrested ere he reached Washington. He was called 
the head and front of the nullification cause, but he 
esteemed it an honor to be thus designated. He was 
stigmatized an arch-traitor and denounced as a dis- 
unionist, yet he pursued his way unmoved by clamor 
or denunciation. It was ||iid that he aimed to over- 
throw the Constitution, and that his presence at the 
capitol would endanger the peace and security of the 
Union. But he had no sUch end in view. His errand 
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was one of peace. He loved the Unioji too well lightly 
to peril it. He looked upon the state, governmentl a&f 
the pillars, to use the language of a distinguished states- 
man of New York,* "which support the magnificent 
dome of our national government," and if but one of 
them should be removed, the strength and beauty of the 
edifice reared above them would be gone forever. He 
desired, therefore, to make *one more last eflTort for re- 
dress, and he could not but feel assured, that if passions 
' and prejudices did not overrule the judgments of men, 
•it would prove successful. 

Having resigned the office of vice-president, he took 
his seat in the Senate shortly afler the commencement 
of the session in December, 1832. Many affected to 
doubt, for those who really understood his position 
could not have questioned his readiness to abide by the 
Constitution, whether he would take. the oath of office. 
The floor of the senate-chamber and the galleries were 
thronged with spectators. They saw him take the o^th 
with a solemnity and dignity approprmte to the oc- 
casion; and then calmly seat himself on the right of the 
chair^ among his old political friends, nearly all of whom 
were now arrayed against him. 

In a few days after he entered the Senate, he intro- 
duced a resolution, calling upon the president to lay 
before that body the ordinance of South Carolina, and 
other documents connected with it, which had been 
transmitted to him by the executive of the state. Be-r 
fore any action was had upon the resolution, the special 
message of the president, dated the 16th January, 
1833, was sent in. This message took strong ground 

* De Witt Clinton. 
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Mi||||^[)lC^)h Carolina, and. Mr. Calhoun felt that the 
o^^OPi r<$qaired' something in the nature of a reply. 
(irQQi hiip. He had been out of the habit of public 
lipeaJ(ii>g» yet he could not shrink, from his duty. He 
arosQ, therefore, after the reading of the message had 
b^*^ concluded^ and delivered an eloquent and effective 
ipe^h in defence of his state, which he concluded by 
declafiiig, most, emphatically, that if the national gov- 
ei[7lipiept. should be brought back, to the principles of 
179,94 he, would be. the last to abandon it. 

The message of the president and the accompanying. ^ 
docKm^pta were referred to the committee on the judi- 

2 

^MM7« of which Mr. Grundy was chairman. Mr« 
Webster was. also a member of the committee^ and he, 
iu|4. publicly avowed his intention tp use his utmost 
eQ^9..to put down the nullification doctrines of South 
Carolina. A bill, known as the Force Bill, ws^. sooiir 
AJTte^. reported by this committee, which extended the. 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States in cases 
arising under the revenue laws, and clothing the presi- 
dent withr additional powers. The object of this billi 
which was not disguised, was to enable the federal ex 
ecutive to enforce the collection of the revenue in 
South Carolina. Mr. Calhoun desired that the impor- 
tant constitutional question at issue should undergo a 
preliminary discussion, before the bill was called up^ 
and Mfith the vie^y of provoking debate, he introduced 
the^ following resolutions, affirmatory of the great prin- 
ciples for which, he and his "beloved and virtuous 
Bt^^e" we^e qontending :— r 

^tt/ffolwd, 'Sj^ the people of the seTerel states composiBig tliii^ 
United States are united 4w partien to aiMu^^tutional oompaet, to which 



f^e people of each state acceded as % separate and soveiEeign eofOr 
munity, each binding itself, by its own particular ratification ; and that 
the tJmoQ, of which the said compact is the bond, is a union between 
thfi Hatu ratifying ibe same. 

'' Resolyed, That the people of the seyeral states, thns united by a 
constitutional compact, in forming that instrument, in creating a General 
Qovemment to carry into effect the objects for which it was formed, 
delegated to that government, for that purpose, certain definite powers, 
tab«e9ram«i|9d joii^tly, ress^rying, al the same time, e«ch staie to iteel^ 
the.reiidoary m.a9&.of powers, to be exercised by its own separate gpv- 
ernment; and that, whenerer the Oeneral Ooyemment assvmes the, 
exercise of powers not delegated by the compact, its acts are unauthor- 
ized, yind, and of no effect; and that the said goyernmcnt is not made 
thi»^fii»4 j«4ge of t^e powers delegated to it, since . thai leonld maJn. 
its discretion, apdnbtthe Constitution, the measore of its powers.; bu^ 
that,' as in all other cases of compact among^ soyerciSgn parties, witbont^ 
any common judge, each has an equal right to judge for itself, as well 
of theinfipaction as of the mode and measure of redress. 

**Besolyed, That the assertions, tlwt the people of theses Uiytad 
States, t^en coUectiyely as individuals, are now, or eyer hay^ WlH, 
united on the principle of the, social compact^ &nd,^as sucfa^ arenpw- 
formed into one nation or people ; or that they have ever been'so unitefl 
in any one stage of their political existence ; or that the people of the 
several states coipprising the Union have not» as members thareo^ 
retained th^ir sovereignty; or. that the allegfiancft of their citii^ns hap. 
been transferred to the Qeneral Government ; or thsi they have parted 
with the right of punishing treason through their respective state goy- 
" emments; or that they have not the right of Judging, in the last resoct, 
as to the extent of the powers reserved, and, of oonseqaeace, of thoM^ 
delegated, are not only without foundation in truth, but are contrary 
. to the most certain and plain historical £eicts, and the clearest deductions 
of reason ; and that all exercise of power on tlie part of the General 
Gtovemment, or any of its departments, deriving authority froiA such 
erroneous assumptions, mu^ of neceasity be uneonstitutional; nuist 
tend direcUy apd bevitably. t^ subvert tl^e sovereignty of th^ states, 
to destroy the federal character of the Unjon^ and to rear oi^ it^ ruins. %, 
consolidated government, without constitutional check,or limitation and^ 
whidi must necessarily terminate in the^oss of liberty itself." 

These res.olutioDs . covered th§ wl\oI,f ^o\;^ io 4f$l-^ . 
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pute, and it was but just that the principles, involved 
should be settled before proceeding to the consideration 
of the bill ; for if South Carolina was right in her po- 
sition, the passage of the bill would be a grosis act of 
injustice. But in the progress of the controversy, many 
bad feelings had been aroused on both sides, and a dis- 
position was manifested on the part of the su^)orters 
of the administration, to press matters to a crisis at 
once. Under the influence of this prevailing disposi- 
tion, the resplutions of Mr. Calhoun were laid upon 
tbe table, and the bill taken up for discnssion. Previous 
to this, however, Mr. Grundy had offered a series .of 
resolutions declaring the several acts of Congress lay- 
ing duties on imports to be constitutional, and denying 
the power of a single state to annul those laws or any 
other constitutional law; but conceding the point in 
favor of ^outh Caroling, that with respect to an uncon- 
stitutional law, the states themselves were the final 
judges, and possessed the power of annulling it. Mr. 
Webster, and other senators occupying the extreme 
federal ground upon this question, did not, of course, 
approve of Mr. Grundy's resplutions, but they supported 
the F(»x3e Bill with great earnestness. 

The debate was ably conducted. Many of the re- 
publican senators from the southern states opposed the 
bill in efiective speeches, and resisted its passage at 
every step. Not a single senator offered to take up 
the gauntlet thrown down by Mr. Calhoun while the 
bill was pending before the Senate, although Mr. Web- 
ster, in particular, was. weU known to differ from him 
toto cash. It had been the intention of the former to 
reply to Mr. Webster, but when it became known that 
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he would not speak first, Mr. Calhoun himself took the 
floor in opposition to the measure, and in defence of 
South Carolina. He also replied to the personal attacks 
which had been made upon him, and repelled, iff elo- 
quent and. indignant terms, the charge, that he had 
been influenced by disappointed ambition. 

SPEECH AGAINST THE FORCE BILL. 

lis. Pbxsidbmt — I kno^ not whieh is most objectionable, tiie pitmsioii 
of the bill, or the temper iix which its adoption has been urged. If the 
eztraordinarj ptvwers with whidi the bill proposes to clothe the 
eziecutiye, to the utter prostration of the Constitution andthe rights of 
the states, be calculated to* impress our minds with alarm at the rapid 
progress of despotism in our country; the zeal with which erery 
circumstance calculated to VMTepresent or exaggerate the conduct of 
Carolina in the controversy, is fdzed on with a view to ezdte hostility 
against her, but too plainly indicates the deep decay of that brotherly 
feeling which once existed between these states, and to which we are 
indebted for oar beautiful federal system, flhd by the continuance of 
which alone it can be preserved. It is not my intention to advert to all 
these misrepresentations, but there are some so wed calculatedn te 
mislead the mind as to the real character of the controversy, and bold 
up the state in a light so odious, that I do not feel myself justified in 
permitting them to pass unnoticed. 

Among them, one of the most prominent is 'the false statement 4hat 
the object of South Carolina is to exempt herself from her share of tlie 
public burdens, ^hile she participates in the advantages of the govern- 
ment If the charge were true — if the state were capable of being 
actuated by such low and unworthy motives, mother as I consider her, 
I would not stand up on this floor to vindicate her conduct Among 
her faults, and faults I will not deny she has, no one has ever yet 
cfaaiged her with that low and most sordid of vices— avarice. Her con- 
duct, on all occasions, has been marked with the very c^posite quality. 
From the commencement of the Bevolution-^om its first breaking out 
at Boston tiU this hour, no state has be^n more profuse of its blood In 
the cause of the country, nor has any contributed so largely to the 
common treasury in proportion to wealth isnd population. She has iu 



1iiaipropoi;tion oontributed rafx^ to tbe expgrtc of the UnioB, on the 
exchange of which with tbe rest of the world the greater portion of the. 
puUic harden- has been IcTied; than any other state Ko: the eon- 
tsMoay-ie miV sndbi as. has. been stated; the state dees not seek t& 
pfurtifii|Mte ior tbe. advantages of the government without contribotiog 
her fnll share to the public treasury. Her object is far different A 
deep constitutional question lies at the bottom of the contrdversy. The 
real question at issue is, Has the goyemment a right to impose burdens 
OD the capital and industry of one portion of the country, n8t with 
a view to revenue, but to benefit another I and I must be permitted to 
say that, after the long and deep agitation of this controversy, it is with 
si^psise that I perceive so stroi^ a cUspesitioii to misrepresent its.r9B|l 
cfaaraifter. To corrept the impresaien wbieh those misrepresetitatioM 
ace> ca]|j^.ul#^d to make, I will dwell on. the jioint under eemiderMiosi 
£of. a few motpent^ longer,. 

Th^! Federal Qovemment has, by an express provisiaD of the Ooa> 
Btitv^tjion, the ng^t to lay duties on imports The state'has never denied 
or refisted this right, nor even thought of. so doing. The* gevermnenfe 
h^ however, not been eontented with ezereisiog.this power as she had. 
a right to do, but has gone a stAp beyond it, by layii^ iis|)estS). not for 
revenue, bat for pro^jBCtion. This the state considers as an unooosUto-. 
tienal exercise of ppwer-^highly injurious and oppsesaive to hM* and 
the otl^er staple states, and has, accordingly, met it with tine most, 
de^cgmipe^ resistsnee. I do not intend to enter, at this time, into the: 
aiguflnep^ as to.-the unoonstitutbnality of the protective system. It ia. 
npt necessary. It is sii^cient tiiat the power is nowhere granted ; and 
that, from the journals of the Convention which formed the Qonstitution^ 
it weul^ seem that it was refused. In support of tlie journals, I mi£^t 
cite the statement of Luther Martin, which has ^already been referred 
to^. to shew that the Qgovention, so far from conferring the ptnrer on the 
Federal Oovemment, left to the state the right ta impose duties, on in** 
ifxirts, with the express view of enalAing the several states to pr^tteet; 
their, own manufaotares. Notwithstanding this. Congress has assumed, 
without any warrant ibom the Constitution, the right of exercising this 
must, impprtaat .power, and hW so exerdaed it as to impose a riiinoua 
bjordeni on the labor and . o^Htal cl the state of South Carolina,, by. 
which her resources are exhausted — ^the enjoyments of her citiaens. 
curtailed— the melms of education contracted^and aU her interests 
and iiyuiaooaly affooted. We ha^e been soeeringly told tk ai 
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ibIw ii A'small steto; tiiftt hcfr popalatibn does Dbt ttitich%te^edlMff a 
tmUion of toals ; and that more than one half are not of the Sutopttui 
mee. The faiets are sa I Icnow she nerer can be a grdat state, and 
that the only distmction to which she can aspve must be based on the 
mond and intelleetoal acqutremeBts of her sons. To the deyelojiment 
of these much of her attention has been directed ; btit dds restrictiye 
Bfttem, which has so unjustly exacted the proceeds of her labor, to be 
bestowed on other sections, has so impaired the resources of the state, 
that, if not speedily arrested, it will dry up the means of education, and 
with ifc' deprive her of the only source through which she can aspire to 
distinctiDn. 

Tliere is anotbet misstatement, as to the naturie of the con tr over sy, to 
frequently made in defbate, and so well calculated to mislead, tliat I fcel 
bound to notice it It has been said that South Oarolina claims the 
right to annul the Constitution and laws of the United Stlates ; and io 
rebut this supposed daim, the gentleman from Tirginia (Mr. Rires) hlu 
gcayely quoted the Gonstttotion, to proye that the Constitution, and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, are the supreme laws of the land-^^ 
if the state daimed the right to act contrary to this provision of the 
Constitution. Kothing can b^ more erroneous: her object is not to 
resist laws made in pursuance of the 'Constitution, but those made 
without its authority, and which eucroadi on her reserved powers. She 
eUims not even the right of judging of the delegated powers ; but of 
those that are reserved, and to resist the former, when they encrbach 
upon the latter. I will pause to illustrate this importaut point 

All must admit that tliere are delegated and reserved powers, and 
that the powers reserved are reserved to the states respectively. Tlie 
powers, then, of the system are divided between the general and the 
state government ; 'and the point immediately under conaideration is, 
whether a state has any right to judge as to the extent of its reserved 
powers, and to defend them against the encroachments of the General 
Qovernment Without going deeply into this point at this stage of the 
argfument, or looking into the nature and origin of the government, there 
Is a simple view of the subject which I consider as conclusive. Hie 
very idea of a divided power implies the right on the part of the state 
fcnr which I contend. The expression is metaphorical when applied to 
power. £very one readily understands that the division of mattes con- 
lists in the separation of the parts. But in this sense it is not applien- 
btetofewer. WhiKl^ then, is meant by a division of pib^rer^ leaiuot 
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eoooehre of a divUioii, without giWiig an equal right to each to jviAge of 
the extent of the power allotted to each. Sodi right I hold to be 
eBBential to the existence of a division ; and that» to .give to either party 
the oondofliYe right of judging, not only of the share allotted to it, but 
of that allotted to the other, is to annul the division, and would oonier 
the whole power on the party Tested with such right 
^ But it is contended that the Constitution has conferred on the Supreme 
Court the right of judging between the states and the General Govou- 
meni Those who make this objection oyerlook, I conceive, an impor- 
tant provision of the Constitution. By turning to the 10th amended 
article, it will be seen that the reservation of power to the states is not 
only against the powers delegated to Congress, but against the United 
States themselTes ; and extends, of course, as well to the judiciary as to 
the other departments of the government The article procrides, that 
all powers not delegated to the United States, or prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. This 
presents th# inquiry, What powers are delegated to^the United States f 
They may be classed under four divisions : firsts those that are delegated 
by the states to each other, by virtue of which the Constitution may be 
altered or amended by three fourths of the states, when, without which, 
it wotdd have required the unanimous vote of all ; next, the powers 
conferred on Congress ; then those on the President ; and, finally, those 
on the judicial department — ^all of which are particularly enumerated 
in the parts of the Constitution which oiganize the respective depart- 
ments. The reservation of powers to the 'states is, as I have said, 
against the whole, and is as full against the judicial as it is against the 
executive and legislative departments of the government It cannot be 
daimed for the one without claiming it for the whole, and without, in 
fact, annulling this important, provision of the Constitution. 

Against this, as it appears to me, conclusive view of the subject, it 
has been urged that this power is expressly conferred on the Supreme 
Court by that portion of the Constitution which provides that the judi- 
cial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under 
the Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made 
under their authority. I believe the aissertion to be utterly destitute 
of any foundation. It obviously is the intention of the Constitution 
simply to make the judicial power commensurate with the law-making 
pud treaty-making powers ; and to vest it with the right of applying 
the Constitution, the laws, and the treaties, to the cases which might 
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ariae under them ; and not to make it the judge of the Conatitation, 
the laws, and the treaties themselyes. In fact, the power of applying 
the laws to the facts of the case, and deciding upon such application, 
constitutes, in truth, the judicial power. The distinction between such 
power, and that of judging of the laws, will bo perfectly apparent 
when we advert to what i^ the acknowledged power of the oolirt in 
reference to treaties or compacts between sovereigns. It is perfectly 
established, that the courts have no right to judge of the violation of 
treaties ; and that, in reference to them, their power is limited to the 
right of judging simply of the violation of rights under them ; and 
that th^ right of judging of infractions belongs exclusively to the par- 
ties themselves, and not to the courts : of .which we have an example 
in the French treaty, which was declared by Congress null and void, in 
consequence of its violation by the government of France. Without 
such declaration, had a French citizen sued a citizen of this country 
under the treaty, the court could have taken no cognizance of its in- 
fraction ; nor, after such a declaration, would it have heard any argu- 
ment or proof going to show that the treaty had not been violated. 
- The declaration of itself is conclusive on the court But it will be 

• 

asked how the court obtained the powers to pronounce a law or treaty 
unconstitutional, when they come in conflict with that instrument I 
do not deny that it possesses the right, but I can by no means concede 
that it was derived from the Constitution. It had its origin in the 
necessity of the case. Where there are two or more rules established, 
one from a higher, the other from a lower authority, which may come 
into conflict in applying them to a particular case, the judge cannot 
avoid pronouncing in favor of the superior against the inferior. It is 
from this necessity, and this alone, that the power which is now set up 
to overrule the rights of the states against an express provision of the 
Constitution was derived. It had no other origin. That I have traced 
it to its true source, will be manifest from the fact that it is a power 
which, so far from being conferred exclusively on the Supreme Court, 
as is insisted, belongs to every court — ^inferior and superior-^Hstate and 
general — and even to foreign courts. 

But the senator from Delaware (Mr. Clayton) relies on the joumala 
of the Convention to prove that it was tlie intention of that body to 
confer on the Supreme Court the right of deciding in the laat resort 

■ 

between a state and the General Government. I will not follow him 
through the journals, as I do not deem that to be necessary to refizte 
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'1k!s 'M^l^eiii It fe Btiffidetit for this )>utiy)si^ to state, that Mr. Jl'at- 
MjgiiB repbfted a resolution, providing expressly that the United States 
tod the Bttlfes Alight be parties before the Supreme Court If this 
proposition had been adopted, I would ask the senator whether this 
rery eontroversy between the United States and Soutb Caroliha might 
not hare beeh brotfght before the doortf I would also ask him 
whetber it can be brought befofe the court as tho Constitution now 
Btluids! If hfe answers the former ih the afSrmative, and the latter iii 
tlie tiegatire, as he must, then it is clear, his elaborate argument to the 
bontrary notwithstanding, that the report of Mr. Rutledge was not, in 
fettbfltance, adopted as he contended; atkd that the journals, so far 
from supporting, are in Airect oppo'sitioh to the position which he at- 
iAmpta to maintain. I infgbt ptteh the argument much further against 
iiii9 power of the court, but I do not deem it necessary, at least in this 
%tage of the disbussion. If the views which have already been pre- 
'^ented be correict, and I do not see how tbely can be resisted, the con- 
dusioii is inevitable, that the reserved powers were reservdd equally, 
against every department of tlie govermhtot, and as strongly against 
the jtidicial as against the othei* departments, and, of course, weris left 
under the exclusive will of the states. 

There still remains another misrepresentation of the conduct of the 
'state which has been made with the view of exciting odium. I allude 
to the Charge, that South Carolina supported the tariff of 1816, and is, 
fiierefbre, responsible for the protective system. To determine the 
'truth of this charge, it becomes necessary to ascertain the real charac- 
ter of 'Qiat law — ^whether it was a tariff for revenue or for protection — 
wliich presents ihe inquiry. What was the condition of the country at 
that period f The late war with Great Britain had just terminated, 
which, with the restrictive system that preceded it, had diverted a 
large amount of capital and industry from commerce to manufactures, 
particularly to the cotton and woollen branches. There was a debt, at 
. the same time, of one hundred and thirty millions of dollars hanging 
over thd country, and the heavy war duties were still in existence. 
Under these circamstances, the question was presented, to what point 
^B duties ought to be reduced. That question involved another — at 
what time the debt ought to be paid ; which was -a question of policy 
involving in its consideration all thp circnmstancos conneotefd with the 
then condition of the country. Among the most prominent arguments 
Ift fcVor of a& early discharge of tile debt was, that the high dnties 
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irKich ft it^&aEid require to effect it wotfld Biive,at ihe mqAMi M^ ttf 
effect of mtainiDgf the infant miakiifectured^ whiA fettd Beeii fyrekd vfi 
vEider the dreamstanees to whidk I hsrei ttdrerted. TUi Tie^ ^ tltf 
inljeet had a decided infldence in determnnng iir fSrrior of Af eirff 
paymeot of the debt • The taAaag fund was, accordfaigfl]^, nfis^ frdiS 
irren to ten miUioDS of doUara Trith the provisiOB to ttpplf the tor- 
^m irhidi might remain in the treasury as a contiogent appr opilatio i i 
ip that fond ; and the duties were graduated to meet fhn increiJBed 
expenditiire. It was thus that the policy and justice of pfrofec fi ag llnr' 
huge an^unt of capital and industry which had beeik dhrertM by HM 
measures of the government into new ^lamiels, av Z haVe stated, thtf 
combined with thef fiscal aiction of the goTcmment» and -#Mdi, fThitf H 
secured « prooipt payment of the debt, preyentod the itfmewM toeMtf 
to &e mnufiieturers which would hove iblhi^ed s tfi^dderir aMd gftUt 
reduction. StiU, revemie was the mate object, and proteefioiif hai tM 
UMidentaL The bill to reduce tiie duties was reported by €fae OdiSi 
aittee of Ways and Means, and not of Hanu&dlar^ aad ii p r opdig d 
a heavy reduction on the then eziisting rate of duties; Bui' HHhiX of 
tiid^ witlMut other eridetace, was decisiye as to the dlniri^teit 6f fS0 
bill, ia ihe fact thttt it fixed a much higher rate of d^tier ait (fte impif&' 
ttd^ than oa the protected articles. I wiH entittierate a fe#I^idfin{f 
artidea only : woollen and cotton aboye the value of 86 ciM e# tStf 
square yard, though Uiey were the leading objects pf proMeHon; #M 
■nbjeet to a permanent duty of only SO per cent Iron, aUother lMdhi|f 
article among the protecteii, had a proteetioo of not moTtf thaa 9 pH 
eant as Sxad by the aet» and of but fifteen as reported iK fhtf bift 
These rates were aU below the average duties as fixed io ^ adt 2^-' 
chiding the protected, the unprotected, and even the firee artideiL f 
have entered into some caleidation, in order to asoertam the sveh^ 
rate of duties- under the act There ia some uucertaiDty inr tto dMi, 
but I fedi assured that it is not iesa than thirty per cent otl^Mt^: 
showing an excess of t|ir average dutietf abovtf thtft impoetttf on ttl^ 
protected artielea enmnerated of more^ tiiaii 10 peir cent., ited una^ 
dearly ettaUightng ^b& cfaaraeter of tfatf lasiMUMMte^ R Wiir ibr MIP 
and not pratectioflu 
Iiodldn^ b«di, «ven at liik (S0tttt>Hbd, vrttk dl' <^ m^imaS^i 
ptttaivebattwoenraninrthraet: tfaereiiei0ri0ireMirtO^,«n<lfli# 
othaF thtf imnnnum duty 00 coarse coCtooK Aff to toe' AMVAiy* x €&v 
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which ^nui still IjEurUier reduced in its passage through Oongressi JUm 
duty, at first, was fixed at seyenty-five cents the hundred weight ; but^ 
in the last stage of its passage, it was reduced, by a sort of caprice, 
occasioned by an unfortunate motion, to forty-five cents.. This injustice 
was severely felt in Pennsylvania, the state, above all others, most pro- 
ductive of iron ; and was the principal cause of that great reactieo 
which has since thrown her so decidedly on the side of the protective 
policy. The other error was that as to coarse cottons, on which the 
duty was as much too high as that on iron was too low. ft introduced, 
besides, the obnoxious minimum principle, which has since been so mis- 
chievously extended ; and to that extent, I am constrained, in candor, 
to acknowledge, as I wish to disguise nothing, the^pi^tective principle 
was reoognixed by the act of 1816. How this was overlooked at the 
time, it is not in my power to say. It escaped my observation, which 
I can account for only on the ground that the principle was then new, 
and that my attention was engaged by another important subject — ^the 
question of the currency, then so urgent, and with which, as chairman 
of the committee, I was particularly diarged. With these exceptions, I 
again repeat, I see nothing in the bill to condemn ; yet it is on the ground 
that the members from the state voted for the bill, that the attempt is 
now made to hold up Carolina as responsible for the whole system of 
protection which has since followed, though she has resbted its progress 
m every stage. Was there ever greater injustice! And how is it to 
be accounted for, but' as forming a part of that systematic misrepresen- 
tation and calumny which has been directed for so many years, without 
interruption, against that gallant and generous state ? And why has 
sh^ thus been assailed t Merely because she abstained from taking 
any part in the Presidential canvass — ^believing that it had degenerated 
into a mere system of imposition on the people— contrbUed, almost ex- 
dusively, by those whose object it is to obtain the patronage of the 
government, and that without regard to principle or policy. Standin§f 
apart from what she considered a contest in w|iich the public had no 
interest, she has been assailed by both parties with a fury altogether 
unparalleled; but which, pursuing the course which she believed liberty 
and duty required, she has met with a firmness equal to the fierceness 
of the assault In the midst of this attack, I hare not escaped. With 
a. view of inflicting a wound on the state through me, I have been held 
up as the author of the protective system, and one of its most strenuoos 
advQcates.^ It is with pain that I allude to myself on f> deep iand grave 
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a subject as that now under discossion, and whiAy I sincerelj ^Uoyo, 
iayottas the liberty of the country. I now regret that, under the sense 
of injustice which the remarks ^f a senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Wilkins) excited for the moment, I hastily gave my pledge to defend 
myself against the charge which has been made in reference to my 
eourse in 1816: not that there will be any difficulty in repelling thei 
charge, but because I feel a deep reluctance in turning the discussion, 
in any degree, from a subject of so much magnitude to one of so Uttle 
importance as the consistency or ioounsistency of myself or any other 
individual, particularly in connection with an event so long since passed. 
But for this hasty pledge, I would have remained silent^ as to my own 
course, on this occasion, and would have borne with patience and calm- 
ness this, with the many other misrepresentations with which I have 
been so incessantly assailed for so many years. 

The charge that I was the author of the protective system has no 
other foundation but that I, in common with thp almost entire South, 
gave my support to the tariff of 1816. It is true that I advocated that 
measure, for which I may rest my defence, without taking any other, 
on the ground that it was a tariff for revenue, and not for protection, 
which I have established beyond the power -of controversy. But my 
speech on the occasion has been brought in judgment against me by the 
senator from Pennsylvania. I have since oast my eyes over the speedi ; - 
and I will surprise, I have no doubt, the senatof , by telling him that, 
with the exception, of some hasty and unguarded exjn'essions, I retract . 
notliin^ I uttered on that occasion. I only ask that I may bo judged, 
in reference to it, in that spirit of fairness 'and justice which is due to 
the oocasicMi : taking into ccMisideration the circumstances under which 
it was delivered, and bearing in mind that the subject was a tariff for 
revenue, and not for protection; for reducing^ and not raising the 
revenue. But, before I explain the then condition of the country, from 
which my main arguments in favor of the measure were drawn, it is 
nothing but an act of justice to myself that I should state a fact in con- 
nection with my speech, that is necessary to explain what I have called 
hasty and unguarded expressions. My speech was an hnprompiu, 
and, as such, I apologized to the house, as appears from the speech as 
printed, for offering my sentiments on the question without having duly 
reflected on the subject It was delivered at the request of a friend, 
when I bad not previously the least intention of addressiqg the house. 
I allade to SMonel D. Tpgh^n, then and now, as I jun prood to uj, a 
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fetmfoA aa<l isoHtical frSend-— a man of tadeots and integrity— ^wkh • 
^ear betfd, and firm and patriotic heart ; then among the leading mem^ 
hers &! the hooae : in the palmy Btate af his political glory, though now 
ht a moment depressed — depressed, did I say? no 1 it is his state 
trhich is depressed — Pennsylyania, and not Samuel D. In g h a m 1 Penn* 
(^Ivania^ which has deserted him under circumstanoes which, instead 
ef depressing, ought to haye elevated him in her estimatioB. He came 
to me, when sitting at my desk writing, and said that the house waa 
fidling into some confusion, accompanying it with a remark, that I khew 
how difficult it was to rally so large a body tvhen once broken on a Ua 
yam, as had been experienced during the late 'war. Haying a higher 
opinion of my influence than it deserved, he requested me to say some- 
thing to prevent the confusion. I replied that I was at a loss what to 
say; that I had been busily- eng^ed on the currency, which was then 
in great oofrfosion, and whichj -as I have stated, had been placed par- 
ticularly under my charge, as the diairman of the committee on that 
nA^eet He repeated his request, and the speech which the senator 
&om Penns^[vaiiia has complimented so highly was the result 

I wiU ask whether the facts stated ought not, in justice, to be bomo 
]B> nfind by thoee who would hold me accountable^ not only for the 
general soope of the speech, but for every word and smtence which it- 
contains ? Buty in asking this question^ it is not my intention to i«pa- 
diate the speedk All I ask is, that I may be judged by the rulee 
.which, in justice, belong to the case. Let it be recollected that the lull 
was a revofiiie bm, and, of coucse, that it was constitutionaL I need 
not remind the senate that; when the measure is constitutional, all 
argumenta calculated to show its beneficial operation may be legiti- 
mately pressed into service, without taking iiito consideration whethw 
the subject to which the* arguments refer be within the sphere of the 
Oonstitution or not If, for instance, a question were before the body 
to lay a duty on Bibles,* and a motion were made to reduce the duty, 
or admit Bibles duty free, who cpuld doubt that the argument in fiivor 
of the motioA, that the increased circulation of the Bible wonld be 'at 
favpr of the morality and religion of the country, wodd be strictly pro-* 
per I Or wko wonld suppose that he who adduced it'had committed 
hi i nself on the constituiioBality of taking the r^igion or morak of the 
country under the charge of the Fedend Oovemmentf Again: sitp^ 
poae the qneetiou to be to raise the duty on silk^ er any o^er artkl* 
•f ]aBnP7,.aMitha4 itsheidd b» supported as Ihe gtooadtiiikiit IM^ad 
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jurticle makdj ooDsumed b^ 'iie rich wid extraTBgaai, epuld ii fae iHrlf 
ioferred that* in the opinioD of the speaker, Congrees hadftrig;fai t^' 
pass sumptuary laws t I onlj ask that these plain rules may be ap- 
plied to my argumeoi on the tariff of 1816. Iliey turn almost entiraly 
'on "the -beoefijts v^hich manufactures conferred on the oountry in time 
of war, and which no one could doubt Tha oountry had recently 
passed through such a state. The world was at that time deeply 
agitated by t^e effects of the great conflict which had so long raged ia 
£ur.upe, and which no* one could tell how sooiu again might return. 
Bonaparte had but recently been overthrown : the whole souUiem pari 
of this continent was in a state of revolution, and was threatened with 
the interference of the Holy Alliance, which, had it iiccurred, mnai 
almost necessarily have involved this country in a dangerous eooiict 
It was under these circumstances that 1 delivered the speech, in which 
I urged the house that^ in the adjustment of the tariff, refereoee ought 
to be had to a^ state of war as well as peace, and that its proinaiooa 
ought to be fixed on the compound views of the two periods— making 
some sacrifice in peace, in order that less might be made in war. Was 
thb principle false ? and, in urging it, did I commit myself to thai sya* 
tern of oppression since grown up, and which has for. its obje^ the, 
enriching of one portion of the country at the expense of the other I 

The plain ri^le in all such cases is, that when a measure is proposed^ 
the first thing is to asoerta^ its ooQptitutionality ; and, that bemg asecr 
tained, the next is its expedieiu^ ; which last opens the. whole field of 
argument for and against Every topic may be urged calculated to prore 
it wise or imwise ; so in a bill to raise imposts. It mustHbii be a se cr 
tained that the bill is based on the principles of rereBue, and that the 
money raised is necessary for the wants of the country. . Thmit being 
ascertained, eveiry argument, direct and indirect m4y be foirly offsred, 
which may go to show that under all the eircumstanoe9» the provisiona 
' of th9 bill are proper or improper. Had this plain and simple rule 
been adhered to, we should never hare hepurd of the complaint againsi 
Carolina. Her objection is not against the improper modification of a 
bill acknowledged to be ^r revenue, but that under the name of impoeti, 
a power es^ntially diff^ent from the taxing power is exereised— par- 
taking much more of the character of a penalty than a tax. ITothing is 
more common than that things closely reseAibling in appearanoe dioald 
widely and essentially diffsr in their character. Anenic» for ii 
raaemUes flour, vet one is a deadly poison, and the other thai 
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ooDstitotes the staff of life. So duties imposed, whether for reyenne or 
protectioD, may be tolled imposts ; though nominally and applurently 
the same, yet they difier essentially in their real character. 

I shaU now tetum to my speech on the tariff of 1816. To determine 
what aly opinions really were on the subject of protection at that time, 
it will be proper to advert to my sentiments before and after that 
period. My sentiments preceding 1816, on this subject, are matter .of 
record I came into CongresSj in 1812, a devoted friend and supporter 
of the then administration ; yet one of my first efforts was to brave* the 
adtftini|t.ration, by. opposing its favorite measure, the restrictive system 
' em bargo, non-inter^urse, and all — and that upon the principle of 
free trade. The system remained in fashion for a time ; but, after the 
overthrow of Bonaparte, I reported a bill from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to repeal the whole system of restrictive measures. While 
the bill was under consideration, a worthy man, then a member of the 
house (Mr. M*Kim, of Baltimore), moved to except the Bon-importation 
act^ which he supported on the ground of encouragement to mauufEu:- 
tures. I resisted the motion on the very grounds on which Mr. M'Kim 
flupported it Z maintained that the manufacturers were then receiving 
too much protection, and warned its friends that the withdrawal of the 
protection which the war and the high duties then affosded would cause 
great embarrassment ; and that the true policy, in the mean time, was 
to admit foreign goods as freely as possible, in order to diminish the an- 
ticipated embarrassment on the return of peace ; intimating, at the same 
time, my desire to see the tariff revised, with -a view of affording a 
moderate apd permanent protection. 

Such was miy conduct before 1816. Shortly after that period I left 
- Congress^ and had no opportunity of making known my sentiments in 
reference to the prcftective system, which shortly aft^ began to be agi- 
tated. But I haye the most conclusive evidence that I considered the 
arrangement of the revenue, in 1816, as growing out of the necessity of 
the case, and due to the consideration of justice ; but that, even at that 
early period, I was Qot without my fears that even that arrangement 
would lead to abuse and future difficulties. I regret that I have been 
compelled to dwell so long on myself; but trust that, whatever censure 
may be incurred, will not be diraote<f against me, but against those who 
drawn my conduct into' the co&troversy ; and who may hope, by 
my motives, to wound the cause with which I am proud to be 
identified. 
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I may add, that all the Sonthem States voted 'with South Carolina in 
support of the bill : not that they had any interest m manufactures, but 
oa the ground that they had supported the war, and, of course, felt a 
corresponding obligation to sustiun those establishments which had 
grown up under the encouragement it had incidentally afforded ; irhile 
most of the New England m^bers were opposed to the measure, prin- 
cipally, as I believe, on opposite principles. 

I have now,J[ trust, satisfiEKrtorily repelled the diarge against the 
«tate, and myself personally, m reference to the tariff of 181,6-. What- 
eyer support the state has given the bill, originated in the most difein> 
terested motives. 

There was not within the limits of the state, so far as my memory 
serves me, a single eotton or woollen -establishment. Her whole depen- 
<lence was on agriculture, and the cultiTation of two great staples, rioe 
and cotton. Her obvious policy was to keep open the market of the 
world unchecked and unrestricted : to buy cheap, and to sell high ; but 
from a feeling of kindness, combined with a sense of justice, she added 
her support to the bill We had been told by the agents of the mann- 
&cturers that the protection which the measure afforded would be auf- 
ficient ; to winch we the more readily conceded, as it was considered a 
final adjustment of the question. 

Let us now turn our eyes forward, and see what has been the conduct 
of the parties to this arrangement Hav« Carolina and the South dis- 
turbed this adjustment t No: they have -never raised their voice in a 
single instance against it, even though this measure, moderate, compara* 
tively, as it is, was felt with no inconsiderable pressure oa .their inter-, 
ests. \^as this example imitated on the oppoate side ! Far other- 
wise. Scarcely had the president signed his name, before application 
was made for an increase of duties, which was repeated, with demandi 
continually growing, till the passage of the aet of 1828. 'WHat eourse 
now, I would ask, did it become Carolina to pursue in reference to these 
demands ! Instead of acquiescing in them, because she had acted gen- 
erously in adjusting the tariff of 1816, she saw, in her generosity on 
that occasion, additional motives for that firm and decided resistance 
which she has siaoe made againrt the ^stem of protection. She accord- 
ingly commenced a systematic opposftidn to all farther encroadimenta^ 
which continued from 1818 till 1828 : t>y discussions and by resolutioDl^ 
by remonstrances and' by protests through her Legislature. These all 
proved insufficient to stem the current of encroachment ; bat, notwitb- 
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ti^ Keavj prewEve oo her indostrj, she nerer despaired of 
nlief tm ^ poa^w of the afit of 1828 — ^that bill of abominations — en- 
ffe^dl^red .by a|w^ff<<e and political intrigue. Its adoption opened tbe 
§J$» of itxp pi^i^4 tax^ g^y& a new character to the controversy. Till 
jj^j th^ que«tion had beep, whether the protective system was consti- 
tutional an^ expedicyat; but, after that,4he 410 longer considered the 
question whether (he right of regulating the industry of the states waa 
|i j^fieryj^d or d^Jlegated poii^er, but what right a state possesses to de- 
j^^ ^er f e|er¥<^d powpra ^gainst the encroachments pf the Federal 
^of jerfunent : a question on the decision of which the value of all the 
reserved powers depends. The passage of the act of 1828, with all itf 
pl:^|fip|.ifflable ffiatvre», and under the odious drcumstanoea under which 
M ^9# 9^P^t Almaat» if not entirely, closed the door of hope through 
t)^ (f jB^^ral Gov^r^unent It afforded conclusive evidence that np rea- 
^^Hiab^e prospect of rjelief from Congress could be entertained ; yet the 
^jyear fpproadji of the period of the payment of the public debt, and the 
^ev^on of GeneralJackson to the presidency, still afforded a ray of 
}^pf^r-npt so strppg, however, as to prevent the state from turning her 
f y^s for ^nal relief to her reserved powers. 

XJpd,er jthese circumstances commenced that inquiry into the nature 
and extent of the reserved powers of a state, and the means which they 
l^^d pf r99istance against ^e encroachments of the General Govern- 
mffxt, which has been pursued with so much zeal and Energy, and, I 
jP^y |»dd^ intelligence, ^ever was there a political discussion carried 
^ yf'}fli gr,eat«r activity, and which appealed more directly to the 
ifit^llig^joce qf a comjnunity. Throughout the whole, no address has 
l^eo n^i^e to the low and vulgar passions ; but, on the contrary, the 
^l^^uaiop h^ turped upoq the higher principles of political economy, 
^nOjBCt^d ^ith the operations of the tariff system, calculated to show its 
f eal ]^ari|}g on the interests of the state, and on the structure of our 
political systjBm ; jand to diow the true character of the relations between 
the s^te and th^ General Government, and the means whidi the states 
pqfl^l|98 of defending those powers which they reserved in forming the 
ff^era) GQv.emment. 

fft. thif great canvass, men of the most commanding talents and 
Dip^]i^^^ts have engaged with the greatest ardor; and the people 
^9^9 beep ^ddreaspd through ^ery channel — ^by essays in the public 
Wf9^t §Dd \^ jppeecbes in t^eir public assemblies — until they have 
P^cipf^ ^^P^Ip^J ip^^r^^!^^ ^ ^^ nature of the oppresaiony and 
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on Ib^ rights vhicfa the/ ^oBeees, wader the Cooatitatiop, to jtbrov 

If gentlemen i^ppose that the stand taken bj the people of Carolini^ 
rests mx passion and delusion, thej are vhoU/ mistaken. The case if 
far otherwise. lio community, from the legislator to the ploughman, 
were ever better instructed in their rights ; and the resistance on which 
the state has resolved is the result of mature reflection, accompanied 
with a deep conviction that their rights have been violated, and tha*. the 
means of redress which they have adopted are cpnsistept with th^ 
principles of the Constitution. 

But while this active canvass was carried on, which looked to the 
reserved powers as the final means of redress if all others £uled, th0 
state at the same time cherished a hope, as I have already stated, that 
the election of General Jackson to the presidency would prevent the 
necessity of a resort to extremities. He was identified with the interests 
of the staple states ; and, having the same interests, it waa believed that 
his great popularity — a popularity of the strongest character, as it 
rested on military services — would enable him, as they hoped, gradually 
to bring down the system of protection, without shock or injury to any 
interest Under these views, the canvass in favor of General Jacksoo*^ 
election to the presidency was carried on with great zeal, in conjunction 
with that active inquiry iuto the reserved powers of the states on 
which final reliance was placed. But little did the people of Carolina 
dream that the man whom they were tHiis striving to elevate to the 
highest seat of power would disappoint all their hopes. Man is, indeed^ 
ignorant of the future ; nor was there ever a stronger illustration of the 
observation than is afforded by the result of that election 1 The very 
event on which they had built their hopes has been turned against them, 
and the very individual to whom they looked as a deliverer, and whom, 
under that impression, they strove for so many years to elevate to 
power, is now the most powerful instrument in - the hands of his and 
their bitterest opponents to put down them and their cause 1 

Scarcely had he been elected, when it became apparent, from the 
organization of his cabinet, and other indications, that all their expecta- 
tions of relief through him were blasted. The admission of a single 
individual into the cabinet, under the circumstances which accompanied 
that admission, threw all into confusion. Tlie mbchievpus influence 
over the President, through which this individual was admitted into the 
cabinet, aooa beci|iue apparent . Instead of turning his e/ea fpr^ard tp 

12 
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fha period of the payment of the public debt, which was then near at 
hand, apd to the present dangerous political crisis, which was inevitable 
unless averted by ^ tim«ly and wise system of measures, the attention 
of the President was absorbed by mere party arrangements, and 
circumstances too disreputable to be mentioned hete, except by the 
most distant allusioQ. 

Here I must pause for a moment to repel a charge which has been so 
ohen made, and which even the President has reiterated in his proclama- 
tion — the charge that I have been actuated, in the part which I have 
taken, by feelings of disappointed ambition. I again repeat, that I 
deeply regret ihc necessity of noticing myself in so important a discus- 
sion ; and that nothing can induce me to advert to my own course but 
the conviction that it is due to ihe cause, at which a blow is aimed 
tjirough me. It is only in this view that I notice it. 

It illy became the chief magistrate to make this charge. The course 
which the state took, and which led to the present controversy between 
her and the General Government, was taken as far back as 1828 — ^iu the 
very ml^t of that severe canvass which placed him in power — and in 
that Yet J canvass Carolina openly avowed and zealously maintained 
those very principles which he, the chief magistrate, now officially pro- 
nounces to be treason and rebellion. That was the period at which he 
ought to have spoken. Having remained silent then, and having, under 
his approval, implied by tha.t.silence, received the support and the vote 
of the state^ I, if a sense of decorum did not prevent it, might recriminate 
with the double charge of deception and ingratitude. My object, how- 
ever, is not io assail tlie President, but to defend myself against a most 
unfounded charge. The time alone at which the course upon which this 
charge of diaappoiirUed ambition is founded, will of itself repel it, in the' 
eye of every unprejudiced and honest mtfn. The doctrine which I now 
sustain, under the present difficulties, I openly avowed and maintained 
immediately after the act of 1828, that " t)ill of abominations," as it has 
been so often and properly termed. Was I at that period disappointed 
in any views of ambition which I might be supposed to entertain t I 
was Vice-president of the United States, elected by an overwhelming 
majority. I was a candidate for re-electii>n on the ticket with General 
Jackson himself, with a certain prospect of a triumphant success of that 
ticket) and with a fair prospect of the highest office to which an American 
citizen can aspire. ' What was my course under these prospects ! Did 
I look to my own advancement, or to an honest and futhful discharge 
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of my^datj ! Let facts speak for themselTes. When the bill to which 
I have referred came from the other house to the Senate, the almost 
uniyersal impression was, that its fate would depend upon my casting 
vote. It was known that, as the bill then stood, the Senate was nearly 
equally divided ; and as it was a combined measure, originating with the 
politicians and manufacturers, and intended as much to bear upon the 
Presidential election as to protect manufactures, it was believed that, 
as a stroke of political policy, its fate would be made to depend on my 
vote, in order to defeat General Jackson's election, as well as my own. 
The friends of General Jackson were alarmed, and I was oarnestly 
entreated to leave the chair in order to avoid the responsibility, under 
the plausible argument that, if the Senate should be equally divided, the 
bill would be lo»t without the aid of my casting vote. The reply to this 
entreaty was, that no consideration personal to myself could induce me 
to take such a course; that I considered the measure as of the most 
dangerous character, atid calculated to produce the most fearful crisis ; 
that the payment of the public debt was just at hand ; and that the 
great increase of revenue Which it w<^ld pour into the treasui^ would 
accelerate the approach of that period, and that the country w#uld be 
placed in the most trying of situations — ^with an immense revenue 
without the means of absorption upon any legitimate or constitutional 
object of Appropriation, and would be con>pelled to subniit to all the 
corrupting consequences of a large surplus, or to make a sudden reduc- 
tion of the rates of duties, which would prove • ruinous to the very 
interests which were then forcing the passage of the bilL Under these 
views I determined to remain in the chair, and if the bill came to mc^to 
give my* casting vote against it, and in doing so, to give my reasons at * 
large ; but at the same time I informed my friends th^t I would retire 
from the ticket, so that the election of General Jackson might not be 
embarrassed by any act of mine Sir, I was amazed at the folly and 
infatuation of that period So completely absorbed was Congress in 
the game of ambition and avarice, from the double impulse of the 
manufacturers and politicians, that none but a few appeared to anticipate 
the present crisis, at which now all are alarmed, but which is the 
inevitable result of what was then done. As to myself, I clearly fore- 
saw what has since followed. The road of ambition lay open before 
me — I had but to follow the corrupt tendency of the times — ^biit I 
chose to tread the rugged path of duty. * • 
It was thus that the reasoiiH^ble hope of relief through t^p election of 
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General Jaelc^oii was blasted ; but still one other hope remauied, thtt^ 
the final discharge of the public debt — ^an eyeut near at hand — would 
remoye our burden, l^si event would leave in the treasury a large 
surplus; a surplus that could not be expended under the most eztravA- 
gant schemes of appropriation, haying the least color of decency or con- 
stitutionality. That event-at last arrived. At the last session of Gon- 
ipress, it was avowed on all sides that the public debt, for all practical 
purposes, was in fact paid, the small surplus remaining being nearly 
covered by the money in the treasury and the bonds for duties^ whi^ 
had already accrued ; but with the arrival of this event our last hope 
was doomed to be disappointed. After a long session of many monthf, 
and the most earnest effort on the part of South Carolina and the other 
Southern States to obtain relief, all that could be effected was a small 
reduction in the amount of the duties \ but a reduction of such a char- 
acter, tjiat, while it diminished the amount of burden, distributed that 
burden more unequally than even the obnoxious, act of 1828 ; reversing 
the principle adopted by the bill of 1816, of laj'ing higher duties on the 
unprotected than the protected articles, by repealing almost entirely the 
duties Rid upon the former, and %iposing the burden'almost entirely on 
the latter. It was thus that instead of relief — instead of an equal dis- 
tribution of the burdens and benefits of the government, on the payment 
of the debt, as had been fondly anticipated — the duties were so arranged 
as to be, in fact, bounties on one side and taxation on the other; thus 
placing the two great sections of the country in direct conflict in refer- 
ence to its fiscal action, and thereby letting in that flood of political cor- 
ruption which threatens to sweep away our Constitution and our liberty. 

This unequal and unjust ariiiangement was pronounced, both by the 
administration, through its proper organ, the secretary of the treasury, 
and by the opposition* to be a permanent adjustment ; and it was thu^ 
that all hope of relief through the action of the General Government 
terminated, and the crisis so long apprehended at length arrived, at 
which the state was compelled to choose between absolute acquiescence 
in a ruinous system of oppression, or a resort to her reserved powers — 
powers of which she alone was the rightful judge, and which only, in 
this momentous juhcture, can save her. She determined on the latter. 

The consent of two thirds of her Legislature was necessary for the 
call of a convention, which was considered the only legitimate organ 
through which the people, in their sovereignty, could speak. After an 
furdaoos itruggle^ the State Rights party succeeded : lAore than two 
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thirds of both branches of the Legishiture tecrwahle to a odnteriUdft 
Irere elected ; a conyention was called — the ordinance adopted The 
oonYeniion was succeeded by a meeting of the Legislature, when ttie . 
laws to carry the ordmance into execution were enacted : all- of whicii 
have been communicated by the President, have been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and this bill is the result of their labor. 

Having now corrected some of the prominent misrepresentations as- 
fo the nature of tliis controve^y, and g^ven a rapid edsetdk of the move- 
Bsent of the state in reference to it, I will next proceed to notiee some 
objections connected with ther ordinance and the proceecUogs under it. 

The first and most prominent of these is directed against what is O^ 
ed the test oath, which an efibrt has been made to render odious. So 
ftf from deserving the denunciation which has been levelled agunst i^ 
I view this provision of {he ordinance as but the natural result of ^M 
doctrines entertained by the state, and the position whidli she occupies. 
The people of the state believe that the Union is a onion of states, and 
BOt of individuals ; that it was formed by the states^ and that the eiti*' 
zens of the several states were bound to it through the acts of their 
several states *, that each state ratified the Constitution for itself e&d 
llnEt it was only by such ratification of a state that any obligation was' 
imposed upon the diiaens : thus believiifg, it is the opinion of the peoplflf 
of Carolina that it belongs to the state which has imposed the obtigatios 
to declare, in the last resort, the extent of this obligation, as far as her 
oitiaens are concerned ; and this upon the plain principles which eidst 
in all aniUogous cases of compact between sovereign bodies. Oil tlii#. 
|ta4nciple, the peojdie of the state, acting in their sovereign capactty m 
oonventiott, precisely as they adopted their own and the federal Goiistt'' 
totion, have dedared by the ordinance, that the adp of Oongrese -^YufAk 
imposed- duties under the authority to lay imposts, are acts, not for 
revenue^ as intended by the Constitution, but for protection, ibid tiiere*' 
fore null and void. The ordinance thus enacted by liie people of Hie 
state themselves, acting as a sovereign oommunity, is us oWgotory on 
the citiaeos of the state as ady porti<m of the Oonstituttea in presorib- 
ing, then, the oath to obey the ordinance^ no ihore was done tium to* 
prescribe an oath to obey the Constitution. It is, in foot, but' a pai^tiokiK 
lar oath of aUegianoe^ and in evdry respeef simtftir to that-wlMcib-ia pi^e- 
scr&ed under the Constitution of thie United States, to be admMilereil 
to all the officers of the Stsfte and Federal Gtovornnenfte; sod i» no* 
HMM itowiviiit- tlM^faM* aiMfr hittaP epMie<l»irkidi^ Mr# UmthmftlS^ 
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mpOD it than that^ or any similar (uith. It ought to be borne In mind, 
that, aooording to the opinion which prevails in Carolina, the right of 
resistance to the unconstitutional laws of Congress belongs to the state, 
and not to her individual citizens ; and that^ though the latter may, in 
a mere question of meum^and tuum^ resist, through the. courts, an uncon- 
stitutional encroachment upon their rights, yet the final stand against 

, usurpation rests not with them, but with the state of which they are 
members ; and such act of resistance by a state binds the conscience and 
allegiance of the citizen. But tltere appears to be a general misaj9|>re- 
hension as to the extent to which the state has acted under this part of 
the ordinance. Instead of sweeping eveiy officer by a general pro- 
scription of the minority, as has been represented in debate, as fieur as 
my knowledge eictends, not a single individual has been removed. The 
state has, in £Eict$ acted with the greatest tenderness, all circumstances 
considered, towards citizens who differed from the majority ; and, in 
that spirit, has directed the oath to be administered only in eases of 
some official act directed to be performed in which obedience to the 
ordinance is involved. 

It has been £eu:ther objected that the state has acted precipitately. 
Whatl precipitately 1 after making a strenuous resistance for twelve 
years — ^by discussion here and in the other house of Congress — by 
essays in all forms — ^by resolutions, remonstrances, and protests on the 
part of* her Legislature — and, finally, by attempting an appeal to the 
judicial power of the -United States! I say attempting, for they have 
been prevented from bringing the question fairly before the court, and ' 
that by an act of that very majority in Congress who now upbraid 
them for not making that appeal ; of that majority who, on a motion of 
one of the members in the other house from South Carolina, refused to 
give to the act of 1828 its true title— that it was a protective, and not a 
revenue act The state has never, it is true, relied upon that tribunal, 
the Supreme Court, to vindicate its reserved rights ; yet they have 
always considered it as^an auxiliary means of defence, of whidi they 

• would gladly have availed themselves to test the constitutionality of 
protection, had they not been deprived of the means of doing so by the 
a«t of the majority. 

. Notwithstanding this long delay of more than ten years, under this 
oontiimed encroachment of the government, we now hear it on all sides, 
by friends and fioes, gravely pronounced that the state has acted pre* 
ctji trt e ly t h at her eooduct has been rash I T%at such shoold be the 
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langfoage of an interested majoiitj, who^ by means of this uneonstita- 
tionol and oppressive system, are annually extorting millions from the 
South to be bestowed upon other sections, is^not at all surprising. 
Whatever impedes the course of avarice and ambition will ever be de- 
nounced as rash and precipitate ; and had South Carolina delayed her 
resistance fifty instead of twelve years, she would have heard from the 
same quartet the same language ; but it is really surprising that those 
who are suffering in common with herself and who have complained 
equally loud of their grievances, who have pronounced the very, acts 
which she has asserted within her limits to.be oppre^ive, unoonstita 
tional, and ruinous, after so long a struggle — a struggle longer than 
that which preceded the separation of these states from the mother- 
country — ^lo^ger than the period of the Trojan war — should now com- 
plain of precipitancy ! No, it is not Carolina which has acted precipi- 
tately; but her sister states, who have suffered in common with her, 
have acted tardily. Had they acted as she has done, had they 
performed their duty with equal energy and promptness, our situatioa 
this day would be very different from what we now iind it Delays 
are ^d to be dangerous ; and never was the maxim more true than in 
the present case, a case of monopoly. It is the very nature of mo- 
nopolies to grow. If we take from one side a large portion of the 
proceeds of its labor and give it to the other, the side from which we 
take must constantly decay, and that to which we give most prosper 
and increase. Such is the action of the protective system. It exacts 
from the South a liarge portion of the proceeds of its industry, which it 
bestows upon the other sections, in the shape of bounties to manufao- 
tures, and appropriations in, a thousand forms; pensions, improvement 
of rivers and harbors, roads and canals, and in every shape that wit or 
ingenuity can devise. Can we, then, be surprised that the principle of 
monopoly gr<5w8, when it is so amply remunerated at the expense of 
those who support it! And this is the real reason of the £act which 
we witness, that all acts for protection pass with small minorilies, but 
soon come to be sustained by great and overwhelming majorities.- 
Those who seek the monopoly endeavor to obtain it in the most exdu- 
sive shape , and they take care, acccnrdingly, to associate only a suffi* 
dent number of interests barely to pass it through the two houses of 
Congress, on the plain principle that the greater the number from 
whom the monopdy takes, and the fewer on whom it bestows, the 
greater is the advantage to the monopolisti. Aiding in this ggknt, ^m 
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}mf0 ^Ibea 96ea inik what esnet prednott ihej <^tnt : tfd^hig wobl fb 
woottens^ Miociating lend and iron, feeling their wttft imiB a bare ma- 
jority is obtained, wb^ the bill paaseg, ooimeetiog just as many iit- 
tereete as Bre raflfeient to enmire ita iOdeen, and iKr more. In li short 
tfane, howerer, we have inyari^bly* found that this han beeomea a de^ 
eided majority, under the certain operation which compels indmduali 
to deeert thtpursaits whidi the monopoly hae rendered unprofitable, that 
they may participate in those pursuits whiek it has rendered profitable; 
It is againat thi» dangerous and growing dfwase which South Caroliiia 
bai acted : a diyase whose cancerous action wocdd soon hare 8|^read 
to every part of the system, if not arrested. 

Hiere ia another powerful reason why the aetioil of the state ooold 
Bot have been safely delayed. The public debt» as I have alread/ 
stated, for all j»^actical purposes, has already been paid ; and, under 
the existi^ duties, a large annual surplus of many millions must come 
nit# the treasury. It is impossible to look at this state of thh^ with- 
<mA aeeiBg the most misdueyous consequences ; and, among others, if 
Wt speedUy corrected, it would itaterpose powerful and almost iosyper- 
iA>la obstadles to throifing off the Burden under which the Soudi ha^ 
beett so long kfboring. The (fispondon of the surplus would Become a 
itabgect of violent and corrupt struggle, and could not Ikfl to rear up 
liew atiid po#erfid interests in support of the existing system, not only 
ia 1hos0 sections which have been heretoftnre bene^ted by it, but even 
in the South itself. I cannot but trace to the anticipation of this state" 
of the treaJBury the sudden and extraordinaiy movements which took 
place at the' last sesioon in the Virginia Legidature, in which tiie whole 
South ia vifeaUy inijereiBted.* It is imposstUe for any rational man to 
biftie^ that that state could seriouriy have thought of effecting the 
scheme to whank I^aHude by her own resources, without po^erM aid 
firom tile General Gk>veMiment 

It is nest objected, thi£l-tie enfonang acts have legislaiied the TTnited 
States out of South Oarolina. I have dtready replied to thia otgectioii 
oir anotiier <k!e«irioB^ and will now but i^peat^ what I then ami : ihaf' 
they have beenl^gidated out only to the extetit that th^' had no right 
te enter. The Oonetitntron has' admitted 1h^ junsdiction of tiie TTnite^i 
Aate»withi& the Iknitaftf the several ataief obfy 06 &r ift fbff M^ 
0/t0i pon^m^tf auChofiie; beyondf thafr tiiejr atto* intrtttten^ and ins^ 

^ jasifVy i^'wMvvi^^M uieeBHBH^aiiovaiiir eDiQiBHnwiropvBTiK^ 
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cyktfunaF lMt«jqpelM; aiid tlmi tbej lia?« bee« ^|ei«i% «qptlMllgr 
tlM l«gialatioit 4^ t|iB atate tfurou|^ her «i?U proeo^ m Im^ Vpcft 40> 
knowled^ on a]l ndM in the debate, u only a eonfirmatkm o£ tha 
trnUi oC the doctriae £or vhidi tiM m^jori^in Garollaa have eeki* 
tended. 

The very point at issue between i|ie two parties there it, WheOier 
niilUfication is a peaceable and aa effieient remedy agauwt aa MOdkisti- 
tntioBal act of the General ^yernmeatk ^^ whidi may be asserted 
as such through the state tribmiaU. Both parties agree that the aets 
against whidi it is directed are uneonstitutioaal and oppressive. The 
controversy is only as to the means by which our oitiaens may be pvo- 
tectad against the aokaowledged enoroachmeats on their righte. ^(Iva 
being ih% point at issuo between the parties, and the very <^^{eet of tha 
majority being an efficient protection of the dtiaens throi^ t|ie Irtato 
tribunals, the measures adopted to enforce the erdiaanee oC eonffta ^ 
eeived the most decisive oharaeter. We were net chiMre*, t« 1^ l|f 
halves. Yet for acting thus efficieutly the state is denounced, aad^^hii 
bill reported, to overrule, by mUitary force, the dvil triboaale and einril 
process of the state 1 Sir, I consider this bill, Mid the acgUBMittts 
which have been urged on this floor in its snppert, as tfie oMai' trhmi* 
phaat adEnowledgmeat that nulUGcation is peaceful and effieient^ and 
ao deeply iotrencbed ia tite principles of bur system, that it canfiot ba 
assailed but by prostrating the Cpnstitutioa, and sabstitatiaig tha aa- 
prenuuiy af military ^oe la lieu of the supremacy of the laws. & 
fact, the advocates of this bill refuto theor own argument. They tdl 
us that the ordinance is unconstitutional ; that they infract the Oeasli- 
tution of South Carolina, although, to me, the olgeetioa appeairs ibtnrd, 
as it was adopted by the very authority which 'ado|^ted the Gonstita- 
tion itselC They also teU us that the Sflfirenie Court is the iilppeiBtad 
arbiter of all controversies between a etate and the Qeneral Ctomsm- 
«£nt Why, then, do they not laav^ &is oontra«eray te that triiiUtaal f 
Why do they not cegfide to them the abrogation of the etdinnea, ainl 
the laws made in pursuance oi it, and the asaertion «f that sufM^maey 
which they daim Ibr the laws of Congress f ISie state st'im^b ]pledgad 
to resist Ho process of the oowt Why, then, confer on the TreeEdeat 
the extensive and unlimited powers provided ta this bflit Why 
authorize him to use military iSrce to arrest the civil preeeas ef t|fb 
atate ? But one answer can be given : That, in a oentsA hetWeaii tha 
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odes to the civil prooeM, the state, by its inherent Bovereigntf , stand* 
ing uptmi^ reserred powers, wiU proVe too poixrvrfal in such a eontro- 
y^Kj, and mut triumph over the Federal Gkyvernment, sastained by 
its delegated and limited authority ; and hi this answer we have an 
acknowledgment of the truth of those great principles for which the 
state has so finnly and noUy oonteotded. 

Ha^HE^ made these remarks, the great questioQ is now presented. 
Has Congress the right to pass this bill I whidi I will next proceed to 
consider. The decision of this question involves the inquiry into the 
jffovisioDS of the bilL What are th^ I It puts at the disposal of the 
President the army and navy, and the entire militia of the country ; it 
enables him, at his pleasure, to suhgect every man in the United States^ 
not exempt from militia duty, to martial law : to call faha from hui 
evlfaoary occupation to the field, and under the penalty of fine and im^ 
prisonment, inflicted by a court-martial, to compel him to imbrue his 
hand in his brothers' blood. There is no limitation on the power of* the 
■word, and that over the purse is equally without restraint ; for, among 
*the extraordinary features of the bill, it contains no appropriation^ 
which, under costing circumstances, b tantamount to an unlimited ap- 
propriation. The President may, under its authority, incur any expendi- 
ture, and pledge the national iuth to meet it He may create a new 
national debt, at the very moment of the termination of ihe former — a 
debt of millions, to be paid out of. the proceeds of the labor of that 
section of the country whose dearest oonstitutionalri^ts this bill pros- 
trates t Thus exhibiting the extraordinary spectacle, that the very 
section of the country which is uiging this measure, and carrying the 
sword of devastation against us,, are, at the same time, mcurring a new 
debt» to be paid ]^y those whose rights are vidated; while those who 
violate them* are to receive the benefits, in the shape of bounties and 
expenditures. 

. jbSKk for what purpose is the uolliaited contrdl of the purse and <^ 
^e sword thus placed at the disposition of the executive f To make 
war against one.of- the ffee and sovereign members of this confedera- 
Jion, which the bill ptoposes tor deal with, nei as a state, but as a ctA- 
lection of banditti/or outlaws. Thus exhibiting the impiohs spectacle 
ol this government, the creature of the states, making war against the 
power to which it owes its existence. ** • 

The bill violates the Constitution, plainly and palpably, in many of 
tte proviuoDB,hy anthoriflng the Presideatiat hu pleasure, to plaee tha 
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# 
diifereot ports of tliis Union on an miequal footing, oontraiy to Uiat pro- 

yision of the Coostitution which dechires that no preference shall be 

giyen to one port over another. It also violates the Constitntion by 

•anthorizing him, at his discretion, to impose cash daties on one port^ 
while credit is allowed in others ; by enabling the President to regulate 
commerce, a power Tested in Congress alone ; and by drawing within 
the jvirisdiction of the United States courts powers never intended to 
be conferred on them. As great as these objections are, they become 
insignificant in the provisions of a bill which, by a single blow — ^by 
treating the states as a mere lawless mass of individuals — ^prostrates 
all the barriers of the Constitution. I will pass over the minor con- 
siderations, and proceed directly to the great point This bill proceeds 
on the ground that the entire sovereignty of this country belongs to thd 
American people, as forming .one great community, and regards' the 
states as mere fractions or counties, and not as an integral part of the 
Union : having no more right to resist the encroachments of a govern- 
ment than a county has to resist the authority of a state ; and treat- 
ing such resistance as the lawless acts of so many individuals, without 
possessing sovereignty or political rights. It has been said that the bill 
dedaree war against South Carolina. No. It decrees a massacre of 
her citizens 1 War has something ennobling about it, and, with all its 
horrors, brings into acti<m the highest qualities, intellectual and meraL 
It was, perhaps, in the order of Providence that it should be permitted 
for that very purpose. But this bill declares no war, except, indeed, it 

^ be that which savages wage — a war, not against the community, but 
the citizens of whom that community is composed. But I regard it as 
worse than savage warfare — ^as an attempt to take away life under the 
color of law, without the trial by jury, or any other safeguard which 
the Constitution has thrown around Ihe life of the citizen ! It authorizes 
the President, or even his deputies^ when they may suppose the law ie 
be violated, without the intervention of a court or jury, to kill without 
mercy or discrimination. 

It has been said by the senator freat Tennevee (Mi^. Grundy) to be 
a measure of peace 1 Yes, such peace as the wolf gives to the lan&b— 
the kite to the dova Such peace as Russia giveis to Poland, or death 
to its victim 1 A peace, by extinguishing the political existence of the 
state, by awing her into an abandonment of the exercise of every power 
which constitutes her t sovereign community. It is to South CaroUna 
A qoestioii of self-preaervatioD ; and J proclaim it» that should tUs bill 
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p»t% «ld «» ■ttwiyt be natde to cnfarce i^ H wiSlhe tmnM ai «rwy 
lia«ucd-*«T«D thai of dtatli iUeIC Death ift not tlM greateit aUtmtj : 
there are others etiU more terrible to the free aad brave* aad aiooi^ 
thefa may be ph^ed the loee of liberty apd honor. There are thonaandi 
of her brave iona who, if need be, are prepared eheerliiUy to lay down 
their lives ia deience of the state, anii the preat principles of eonslitQ- 
tional liberty for which she is contending^ . Ood Igcbid thai this should 
become necessary I It never can be, unless this govemmeat is resolved 
te brii^ the question to<<xtremity, when her gallant sons will stand 
prepareddto perfori|i the last duty — ^to die nobly. 

I go on the ground that this Constitution was made by the states ; 
that it is a federal union of the statee, in which the several states still 
•letain their sovereignty. If these views be correct, I have, not chacae- 
teriaed ths bill too strongly, which presents the question whether th^ 
be or not I will not enter into the discussion of that question now. 
I will rest it, £or the present^ on what I have said on the intrcHluctioQ 
of the resolutions now on the table* under a hope that another of^or- 
twuty will be aft>rded for more ample discussioa I will, for the 
preseatt confine my remarks to the objections which have been raised 
tq the views which I presented when I introduced them. The authority 
of Lut&er Itartin haa been adduced by the senator from Delaware, to 
prove that the citizens of a state, acting under the authority of a state, 
are liable to be punished as traitors by this government As eminent 
as Mr. Martin was as a lawyer, and as high as his authority may be 
ooosidered on a legal point, I cannot accept it in determining the point 
at issue. The attitude which he occupied, if taken into view, would 
lessen, if not destroy, the weight of hii authority. He had been vio- 
lently opposed in Convention to the Constitution, and the very letter 
teem which the senator has quoted was intended to dissuade Maryland 
from its adoption. With this view, it was to be expected that every 
consideration calculated to effect that olject should he urged ; that real 
objections should be exaggerated ; and that those having no foundation, 
excbpt mere plausiUe deductions* should be presented. It is to this 
apirit that I attribute the opinion of Mr. Martin in reference to the point 
under consideration. But tf his 'authority be good on one point, it must 
be admitted to be equally so on another. If his opinion be suflicient 
to prove that a dtiaen of the state may be punished aa a traitor when 
aatiog under aUegianee to the state, it is ako sufficient to show that no 
•Bthwdty-wMiDteiidAijl ta beftvenhi the Conatitatifln Iw the prolaotiai 
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of BMHralkctares by the General Qeyernment, and that the proviaioB k 
the CoostitatioQ permittiDg a state to lay an impoet duty, with the 
eoneent of Congress, was intended to reserve the right of protectioB to 
the states themselves, and that each state ^ould protect its own in- 
dustry. Assuming his opinion to be of equal authority on both poinii^ 
how embarrassing would be the attitude in which it would plaee the 
senator from Ddaware, and those with whom he is aoting — ^that of 
vsing the sword and the bayonet to enforce the execution of an un- 
eonstitutional act of Congress. I must express my surprise thai the 
slightest authority in favor of power should be received as the most 
oonduflive evidence, while that which is, at least, equally strong in 
ftivor of right and liberty, is wholly overlooked or rejected. 

Notwithstanding lill that has been said, I must say that neither the 
senator from Delaware (Mc Clayton), nor any other who has spok^ od 
the same side, has directly and fiiirly met the great questions at issue : 
Is this, a federal union !' a union of states, as distinct from that oC 
ibdividoals f Is the sovereignty in the several states, or in the Aiaericaii 
people in the aggregate f The very language which we are oompeUed 
to use, when speaking of our political institutions, affords proof eoacln- 
«ve as to its real character. The terms union, federal, united, all imply 
a oombiaatien of sovereignties^ a confederation of states. They. are 
never applied to an association of individuals. Who ever heard of the 
United State of New York, of Massachusetts, or of Virginia? Who 
ever heard the term federal or union applied to the aggregation of 
individuals into one community I Nor is the other pointless dear — that 
the sovereignty is in the several states, and that our system is a union 
ef twenty-four sovereign powers, under a constitutional compact, and 
not of a divided sovereignty between the states severally and the United 
States. In spite of all that'has been said, I maintain that sover^ign^ 
is in its nature indivisible. It is the supreme power in a state, and we 
might just as well speak of half a sqtiare, or half of a triangle, as of half 
a sovere^ty. It is a gross error to confound the eattrmM of soveMign 
powers with eovcreignty itself or the delegaiwn of such powers with a 
mtrrtttder of them. A sovereign may delegate his powers to be ezer- 
dbed by as many agents as he may think proper, under such o ouilitf e u i 
and with soch limitations as he may imfpose; but to surrender any por- 
tion of hi» soveieignty to another is to annihilate the wlnde. The 
•BDitor ftoga-Pelvirare (Mr. Clayton) caUs this metaphysioal reaseaiog, 
tpltiflh^ltf mff he- eanaot eenprehend. If by metaphysics ho meiM 
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iliat flcholasiie rafinement which makes distinctioas without difference, 
no one can hold it in more utter contempt than I do ; but if, on the 
oontrarj, he me^s the power of analysis and combination — that power 
which reduce Ihe most complex idea into its elements, which traces 
causes to their first principle, and, by the power of generalization and 
combination, unites the whole in one harmonious system — then, so £Eur 
from deserving contempt^ it is the highest fittribute of the human mind. 
It is the power which raises man above the brute— which distinguishes 
his faculties from.mere sagacity, which he holds in common with inferior 
animals. It is this power which has raised the astronomer from being 
a mere gazer at the stars to the high intellectual eminence of a Newton 
or Laplace, and astronomy itself from a mere observation of insulated 
facts into that noble science which displays to our admiration the system 
of the universe. And shall this high power of the mind, which has 
efifected such wonders when directed to the laws which control the 
material world, be forever prohibited, under a senseless cry of metaphys- 
ics, from being applied to the high purpose of political science and 
legfislation I I hold them to be subject to laws as fixed ac matter itself, 
and to be as fit a subject for the application of the highest intellectual 
power. Denunciation may, indeed, fall upon the philosophical inquirer 
into these first principles, as it did upon Galileo and Bacon when they 
first unfolded the great discoveries which have immortalized their 
names ; but the time will come when truth will prevail in spite of pre- 
*udice and denunciation, and when politics and legislation will be 
considered as much a sciotioe as astronomy and chemistry. 

In connection with this part of the subject, I understood the senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Rives) to say that sovereignty was divided, and that 
a portion remained with the states severally, and that the residue was 
vested in the Union. By Union, I suppose the senator meant the 
United States. If such be his meaning — if he intended to affirm that 
the sovereignty was in the twenty-four states, in whatever light he may 
ViOTT them, our opinions will not disagree ; but, according to my concep- 
tion, the whole sovereignty is in the several states, while the exercise 
of sovereign powers is divided — a part being exercised under compact^ 
through this General Government, and the residue through the separate 
«t»te govenunents. But iT the senator from Yirgmia (Mr. Rives) 
means to assert that the twenty-four states form but one community, 
with a single sovereign power as to the objects of the Union, it will be 
Irat the revival of the old question, of whether the Union is a union 
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between states, as distinct commtmities, ot a mere aggregate of the 
American people, as a mass of individuals ; and in this Ught his opmioos 
* would lead directly to consolidation. 

But to return to the bilL It is said that the bill ou^ht to'pass^' 
because the law must be enforced. The law must be enforced. Hie, 
imperial edict must be executed. It is under such sophistry,, couched in 
general terms, without looking to the limitations which must ever exists 
in the practical ezerdse of power, that the* most orpel and despotic acts 
ever have been covered. It was such sophistry as this thai ant* Daniel' 
into the lion's den, and the three Innocents into the fiery fmmacft ITnder 
the same sophistry the bloody edicts of Nero and Caligula were! 
executed. The law must be enforced. Tes, the act imposing the ** tea« 
tax must be executed." This was the very argument which impelled 
Lord North and his administration iitt^at mad career which foferer' 
separated us from the British crown. Under a similar sophistry, '^tiuit'. 
religion must be protected," how many massacres have been perpetrated t* 
and how many martyrs have been tied to the stake ? What 1 acting on 
this vague abstracticm, are you prepared to enforce a law without con-* 
sidering whether it be just or unjust, constitutional or unconstitutional t 
Win yott collect money when it is acknowledged that it is not wanted t 
He who earns the money, who digs it from the earth with the sweat of 
his brow, has a just title to it against the universe. No one has a right* 
to touch it without his consent except his government^ and it only to the 
extent of its legitimate wants ; to take more is robbery, and you propose- 
by this InU to enforce robbery by murder. Yes : to this result yon^ 
must come, by this miserable sophistry, this vague abstraction of' 
Enforcing the law, without a regard to the fiskct whether the' law 
be just or unjust^ constitutional or unconstitutional 

In the same spirit, we are told that .the Union must be preserved,' 
without reg^d to the means. And how is it proposed to {^reserve tfalf 
Union? By force! Does any man in his senses believe that thiir 
beautiful structure — ^this harmonious aggregate of states, produced^ 
the joint etmaeat of all— can be preserved by force I Its very introduce 
' tion will be certain destruction of this Federal Union. No, no. Yon 
« cannot keep the states united in their constitutional and federal bonds 
by force.. Force may, indeed, hold the parts together, but such uns« 
would be the bond between master and slave : a union of exaction on 
one side, and of unqualified obedLmce on the other. That obedime$ 
whidii we are told by the senator from Pennsylvania (Kr. WilkioB), i« 
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IbfttAlioiil ^Pl%endioBoiite«d»ortheRMater; for Aifttwytim 
knlHifBM io cdiiaci what oan be no longer osUed tiuces^ibe Tolimtttpy 
eontributkm of a free people — bat ir^nCe— tribate to be eoUeeted under ' 
t]M DMHitlis df the euinoa ! Yonr oustom-boose b already trane&rred 
to a'gaMriaoB^ and that garrison with its batteries turned, not against the 
enenj of your eoontry, bat on subjects (I will not say dtizena), on 
whom yew . propose i^ levy oontribotions. Has reason fled from oar. 
bocdenl Have we eeased to refleet I It is madness to suppose that 
tlie. Uaioa «a^ be presvved by force. I tell yon plainly, that the bill, 
AfiM. it pasSk eimiot be enforced. It will prove only a blot upon yow 
iMito-bo<^ a reproach to the year, and a disgrace to the American 
StMitok . I ia| > e i | t that it will not be neeated : it will rouse the dormaart 
t^ii^^ of the people^ and open Ihdr eyes to the^ approach of deipotisaa^ 
Tshi^pMn^ has sank into aTaifoe and political corruption, from whkh 
noftiiig ca& airouaeit hot some measore, on the part ofth* goyemniei|t» 
iCfolfy M|d madness, sodi as that now under oonsiden^on. 

I^MVaiae it aa-jpba may^ the controveray is one between power and 
Mbw^; and I will tell the gentlemen who are opposed to me^ that, i» 
9^nmg' aa magr be the loye of power oik their side^ the love of liberty ia 
01 atPOB^ger on oursi Histoiy furnishes many mstances of similar 
j^ iigflUis- where the love of liberty has prerolyi against power under 
eUngr disad^aDtage, and among them few more strikmg'than that of our 
e^Ui Beicolntion ; iriiere, as strong as was the parent country, and feeble 
US: WW*' the colonies, yet, under the impulse of liberty, and the blessing 
ol'Qod, they ^oriously triumphed m the contest There ai^ indeed, 
many, and striking analogies between that and the present controversy : 
Ungr both originaied substantially in the same cause, with this diflfbr- 
ence,that, in the presiant case, the power of taxation is converted bto 
thaiof regulatiBg in<h]stry ; in that, the power of reflating hidustry, 
hgf^the ri«gdl|ktion of commerce, was attempted to be converted intot^ 
power ottaaeation. Were I to trace the amdbgy frupther, we should 
fi|d>1hat the per^rersion of'^ taxing power, in one case^ has given pre- 
eiidfy tiie t^tae control to the Korthem section over the- Indnstry of the 
flooiheni aaotioo of the tfnion, which tho power to regulate commerce 
giHie< to Greet 'Britain over the iodustry of the colonies ; and that the 
Mg^ arfielee^iliVhich the colonies were permitted to haVe'a free fradH^ 
and those- in which the mother-country had a monopoly, are ahndiBt 
JimlhMf' the same as those in which the Southern StatiM are per- 
flli0ttiV£a«e:a «M»tr»de%y «ho lusi^of 18S9, ahd in y^USA 1fe»lMr- 
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ttem BIftteft hsve, by tlie Baae act^ secorad a monopoly: ttw sofcf idtf^ 
fcrence » in the means. In the former, the coleifies were penoltted t» 
have a free trade with all oountriee eoath of Cape Tiqistftrre, a eMpe Id 
the Borthera part tji Spain ; while north of that the trade of the coloaiM 
was prohibited, except through the mother-oonntry, bj means of her 
commercial regulations. If we . compare the products of the countrj 
•orih and south of Cape Finisi^rre, we shatt fiild them almost identical 
with the Ket of the protected and unprotected articles contained in the 
aiQt of last year. Nbr does the aoalogj terminaite here. Tbarery afgi^ 
Qlfflte r^Morted to at the commencement of the American Bevntntioi^ 
and the measures adopted, and the motive assigned to brfag om thsfr 
eoptest (io enlbr^e the law), are almost identically the sam« 

^t to return from this digression to the cdnstderaikion of the bSL 
Whatevw dififorence of opinion may exist upon other pointa» thei^e la 
Cjpie on which I should suppose there can be none: that thie bill nsfeacQ 
principles which, if carried out| will ride over stale aorereigotiesft and 
that it will be idle for any of its advocates hereirfler to talk of state 
ijghts. The senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) says that he it -the tA- 
Tooata. of ^tate rtfhts ; but he must permit me to tell him itMil» althoogb 
ha may differ in premises from tlie other gentlemen with whom h» aeftt 
on this occaaioD, yet in suj^rting this bill he obliterates every vesiigt 
of distinction between him and them, saving only thst^ prolhssing ihm 
principlea of '98, bis example will be more pernicious than that of th» 
most open and bitter opponents of the rights of the states. X will alsa 
add, what I am compelled to say, that I must coQaider him (Mr. Rivei) 
as less consistent than our old opponenta, whose oonclnsions were IMj 
drawn from their premises, while his premises oug^. to have led him to 
opposite conclusions. The gentleman haa told ns that the oew-fimgM 
doctrines^ a» he chooses to call tfaem^ have brought state rights faito dia> 
reputa I. must tell bun, in reply, that what he calls new^ftagled are 
bat the doctrioea of '98; and that it is he (Mr. RivesX "^ others witii 
bim, who^ professing these doctrines, have degraded themby explamlBg 
away thebr meaning and efficacy. He (Ifr. B.) haa ^Bsclaimed, in behalf 
<tf Viiginia, the authorship of mdlification. I will not dispnte thatpofat. 
If Virginia chooses to throw awi^ one of her brightest onameata, sfa» 
must not hereafter comphttn that.it haa. biscome the p rope rty 'tof;aadtiier« 
Bat while I h%ve» aa a representative of Carolina, no right tdoemp l i A i 
CkfthftdiMirnwal. of Uie: senator &6m Virgfniik I mnstc hdhm tetlM^ 
0fr. Ri) llM(^«iehift.nMif«jtti^ giwtc i^{i^ bf^dlMlnv Hft^Uft 
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floor Aatk when die gravely readTed, in '98^ tbat» ** in eaaes of deliberate 
and dangerous infraetions of the Constitution, the states, as parties ta 
the compact, haro the right, and are in dutj bound, to. interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil, and to maintain within their respective 
limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them,** she 
meant no more than to ordain the right to protest aod to remonstrate. 
To suppose that, in putting forth so solemn a dedaration, which she , 
afterward sustained bj so able and elaborate an argument, she meant 
no more than to assert what no one had ever denied, wouM be to sup- 
pose that the state had beed guilty of the most egregious trifling that 
evep was exhibited on so sblemn an occasion. . 

In reviewing the ground over which I have passnl, it will be apparent 
that the question in controversy involves that most deeply important 
of all political questions, whether ours is a federal or a consolidated 
government: a question, on the decision of which depend, as I solemnly 
believe, the liberty of the people, their happiness^ 'and the place which 
we are destined to hold in the moral and intellectual scale of nations. 
Never was there a controversy in which more important consequences 
were involved : not ezceptii^ that between Persia an^ Greece, decided 
by the battles of Marathon, Platea, and Salamis; whidi gave ascendency 
to the genius of Europe over that of Asia; a^d which,-in its conse- 
quences, has continued to affect the destiny of po large a portion of the 
^orld even to this- day. There are often close analogies between events 
apparently very remote, which are strikingly illustrated in this case. 
In the great contest between Greece and Persia, between European and 
Asiatic policy and civilization, the very question between the federal 
and consolidated form of government was involved. The Asiatic govern- 
ments, from the remotest time, with some exceptions on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, have been based on the principle of consoU- 
datioOj which Considers the whole community as but a unit, and consoli- 
dates its powers Jn a central point The opposite principle has pre- 
.vailed in Europe — Greece, throughout all her states, was based on a. 
federal system. All were united in one conunon, but loose bond, and 
the governments of the several states partook, for the most part, of a 
oomplez organization, which distributed political power among diflerent 
members of the oommnnity. The same principles prevailed in ancient 
Italy ; and, if we turn to the Teutonic race, our great ancestors — ^the 
race which occupies the first place in power, civilization, and science^ 
md irfaidi po wM a eg the largest and the fiurest part of Euro pe we 
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ahall find that tbeir goTemmeDts were based on the federal orgaBiaa- 
tion, as has Jbeen dearly illustrtited by a recent and able writer on the 
British Constitution (Mr. Palgraye), from whose writkigs I introdooe 
the following extract: 

"In this manner the 'first establishment of the Teutonic States was 
effected. They were assemblages of septs, dans, and tribes ; they were 
oenfederated hosts and armies, led on by princes, magistrates, and 
diieftaias; eadi of whom was OTiginally independent, and each of 
whom lost a portion of his pristine independence in proportion as he 
and his compeers became united under the supremacy of a sovereign, 
who was superii^uced upon the state, first as a military commander, 
and afterward as a king. Yet, notwithstanding this political connection, 
each member of 4he state continued to retain a considerable portion of 
the rights of soTcreignty. £very andent Teutonic monarchy must be 
considered as a federation : it is not a unit» of which the smaller bodies 
politic therein contamed are Jhe fractions, but they are the integers, 
and the state is the multiple which results from them. Dukedoms aad 
counties, burghs 'lEind baronies, towns and townships, and shires, form 

- the kingdom ; all, in a certain degree, strangers to each other, and sep- 
arate in jurisdiction, though all obedient to the sufnreme executive au- 
thority. This general description, though not always strictly applicable 
in terms,- is always so si:^>stantially and in effect : and hence it becomes 
necessary to discard the language which has been very generally em- 
ployed in treating on the English Constitution. It has been supposed 
that the kingdom was reduced into a regular and gradual subordination 
of government, and that the various legal districts of which it is com- 
posed arose from the divisions and subdivisions of the country. But 
this hypothesis, which tends greatly to perplex our history, cannot be 
supported by £fict ; and instead of viewing the Constitution as a wholes 
and dien proceeding to its parts, we must examine it synthetically, and 
assume that the sufnreme authorities of the state Vere created by ilM 
concentration of the powers originally belonging to the members and 

' corporations of which it is composed." [Here Mr. C. gave way fixr a 
motion to adjourn.] 

On the next day Mr. Calhoun said, I have omitted at the proper 
place, in the course of my observations yesterday, two or three points, 
to- which I will now advert, before I- resume the diseuasion where I left 
off I have stated that the ordinance and acts of South Carolina wer* 
directed, nott against the revenue, but against the system of protecticiL 
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hM dodsred the whole tyeteifi Toid — ^rerenue n irdl n prbtoctvai* 
wiliioat diseriniiiittHon I It it ifab question which f propoee to aoBwer. 
Her justification will be found in the necessity of the cue ; and if then 
ha any hlame, it eaanot attach to her. The two are eo Uended, ihrough- 
out 'tile whole» as to main the entire reronue syetem subordinate to tha 
prateotiTe, so aa to ooostitute a oomplete systeni of protect ion, in uMiioli 
IbisimposBible to discrinunate the two elements of wlndi it is- eom- 
posed. Sootii €BroIina» at tent^ obuld not make the discrtmiaatioB, aad 
iba wva redooed to the' aHemaltTsr of aoqoieseiD|^ in a systeai whidi 
riM beUeved to be unconstitQtional, and which she fefkip be ojypressiva 
aad ruiiious^ or to eoA^der the whoKb to one, equaHy contaminatwd 
teoogh all ita parts, by the unconstttutidnality of tlft proteetive poi% 
'tion, and, as audi, to be resisted by the act of the state. I niaintai& 
thatthe state has h right to regard it in the latter diaracter, and ihat» 
if a loMTof reTenue follow, the fiiult is not hers, but of this gorernnien^ 
%ihich has improperly blended together, in a manner not to be separated 
by the states two systema wholly dissimilar. If the sincerity of the state 
ba doobted ; if it be supposed that her action is against rer c nu e aa wsll 
.^.nriaetiai, lef the two be Mi»»t«l: kt » much or tb. dotie. «• 
ains intended ti^ revenue be put in one bill, and the rssidne intendad 
lor protection be put in another, and I pledge ibyself that the onUnanoa 
and the acta of the state will cease as to the former, and be*dbnectad 
aidiiBiTely against the latter. 

I also stated, in the course of my remarks yesterday, and I truat-I 
hare conclusWely shown, that Ifae act of 1816^ with the exceptkm of a 
tangle. item, to which I have i^ded, was, in reality, a revenue- measura, 
i- and that Carolina and the other states, in supportmg it, have not incur- 

red the slightest responsibility in relation to the system of p i otectiou 
%riiich has sines grown op, and which now so deeply distracts tha 
enuntry. Sir, I am willing, as one of the re p re sonta tives of Carolina* 
and I biilieve I Bpekk the sentiment of the state, to take that afli«s tihe 
baaii of a pennanent-adjqatment of the tariff, simply reducing tike dotialg . 
in an average proportion, on all the items to tiie revenue pointk rnudca 
that offer now to the advocates of the protective system; but I must, 
m candor, inform ihem that such an adjustment would distribute ihe 
tttvenue between tfaepratected and. unprotected' artides more: fs^ondila 
to the state, and to the South; and. leaaao-to-the manuigBCturing' interest, 
natt IB gyii'aga TnoBflnni. anr^RaiaMBi, anc^ acowcuapt|i|jjHacs ao loan 
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tbst now -facopoaed by Carolina tiirough her •oavaiition. M^mAwu 
offisr, no man who Talues hit caodur will dare aocuae the tittd% cr tkoee 
who have repreaetfted her here» wi^ inronMateecy'in relerenoe to. the 
point under oonsideraiion. 

I omiUed, also, on yesterday, to notice a remark edT the aenator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rites), that the only difficulty in aiyiistii^ the tariff grew 
out of the ordinance and the acts of Sooth Carolina I most attrihole 
an assertion so inconsistent with the fitiets to an ignofaace of the occur- 
renoes of 4ie last few years in reference to this suhjest, occasioned by 
the absence of the gentleman from the United States* to which he 
himself has alluded in his remarks^ If the senator will take pains to 
intbrm himself ho will find thai this protecttue Bystem advanced with 
a contBned and rapid step^ in spite of petitions, remonstrances, and 
protests, of not only Carolina, but also of Virginia and of all the 
Sodthera States, until 1828, when- Carolina, for the finrt tiam, changed 
the character of her resistance, by holding up her reserved rights aa 
the shield of her defence against further encroochment This attitade 
akme, naaided by a single state, arrested the &rther pnigrem of Ite 
iljBtem, so that the question from that period to this, on the part of the 
manuDscturers, has been, not how to acquire more, but to retain that 
which they ha^e acquired I will inform the gentknum that, if this • 
attitude had not been taken on the part of the state, the question woidd 
not flow b^ how duties qoght to be repealed,, but a question, as to the 
protected articles, between prohibition on one side and the duties estah- 
lisbed by the act of 1828 on the other. But a single reaaark will be 
suffideat in reply to what I must con si der the invidious remaik of the 
senator from Virginia (Ifr. Rives). The act of 1882, wladx has not yet 
gone into operation, and which was passed iiut a fow months since, was 
decbured by the supporters of the system to be a perwumtSu adjustment^ 
and the bill proposed by the Treasury Department^ not essentially diflEer- 
ent from the act itself^ was in like manner declared to be intended by 
the administration as a permanent arrangement What has occurred 
•inoe, eacept this ordinance, and these abused acts of the calumniated 
state, to produce this mighty revolution in reference to this odious sy^ 
tem I Unless the senator from Virginia can assign soma other eaosa, 
he is bound, upon every principle of fsimesi^ to retract this unjust 
aspersion upon the acts at Sooth Carolina. 

The senator from Dekware (Mr. Olayton)^ aa wdl as othen, has 
nlied vitk p^ emphasis on the fii^t thai wa. aca eitSnaa ot te 
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Umted States. I do not object to the expresnon, nor Bhall I detract 
from the proud and elevated feelings with which it is associated; bnt I 
trust that I may lie permitted to raise the inquiry^ In what manner are 
we citizens of the United States! without weakening the patriotic 
feeling with which, I trust, it will ever be uttered. If by citizen of the 
United States he means a citizen at large, one whose citizenship extendi 
io the entire geographical limits of the country, without having a local 
dtizenship in some state or territory, a sort of citizen of the world, all 
I have to say is, that such a citizen would be a- perfect nondescript ; 
that not a single individual of this description can be found in the entire 
mass of our population. Notwithstanding all the pomp and display 
of eloquence on the occasion, every dtizea is n citizen of some state or 
territory, and, as such, under an express provision of the Constitution, 
is entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states; and it is in this, and in no other sense, that we are citizens of 
the United States; The senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dallas), indeed, 
rdiei upon that provision in the Constitution which gives Congress tfai 
power to esddblish a uniform rule of naturalization, and the operation 
of the rule actually estaUished under this authority, to prove that 
aatpralized citizens are citizens at lai^e, without being dtiaens of any 
of the statea I do. not deem it necessary to examine the law of Con- 
gress upon this subject, or to reply to the arg^uments of the senator, 
though I cannot doubt that he (Mr. D.) has taken an entirely erroqeous 
view of the subject It is sufficient that the power of Congress extends 
simply to the establishment of a uniform rule by which foreigners may 
be. naturalized in the several states or territories, without infringing in 
any other respect, in reference to naturalization, the rights of the stales 
as they existed before the adoption of the Constitution. 

Having supplied the omissions of yesterday, I now resume the sub- 
ject at the point where my, remarks then terminated The Senate 
will remember that i stated, at their dose, that the great question at 
issue is, whether ours is a federal or a consolidated system of govern- 
ment ; a system in which the parts, to use the emphatic lang^sge of 
Mr. Palgrave, are the*integers, and the whole the multiple, or iif whidi 
the whole is a unit and the parts the fractions ; that' I stated, that (m 
the decision of this question, I believe, depended not only the liberty 
and prosperity of this country, but the place which we are destined to 
hold in the intellectnal and moral scale of national I stated, also, in 
my ramarka'oD this pointy that there is a striking analogy between this 
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tnd the great straggle between Persia aud Ghreeoe, which was decided 
by the battles of Marathon, Platea, and Salamis, and which immortal- 
ized the names of Miltiades and Themistodes. I illustrated this an- 
alogy by showing that centralism or consolidation, with the ezeeption 
of a few nations along the eastern border of the Mediterranean, has 
been the pervading principle in the Asiatic governments, while the 
federal system, or, what is the same in principle, that system which or- 
ganiz^s a community in reference to its parts, has prevailed in Europe. 
Among the few exceptions in the Asiatic nations, the government of 
the twelve tribes of Israel, in its early period, is the most striking. 
Their government, at first, was a mere confederation without any cen- 
tral power, till a military chieftain, with the title of king, was placed 
at its head, without, however, merging the original organization of the 
twelve distinct tribes. This was the commencement of that central > 
action, among that peculiar people which, in three generations, ter- 
minated in a permanent division of their tribes. Ifris impossible even 
for a careless reader to peruse the history of that event without being 
forcibly struck with the analogy in the causes which led to their separa- 
tion, and those which now threaten us with a similar calamity. With 
the establishment of the central power in the king commenced a ays- 
tem of taxation, which, under King Solomon, Wa:s greatly increased to 
defray the expense of rearing the temple, of enlarging and embellish- . 
ing Jerusalem, the seat of the central government, and the other pro- 
fuse expenditures of his magnificent reign. Increased taxation was 
followed by its natural consequeifbes— discontent and complaint ; which 
before his death began to excite resistance. On the succession of his 
BOB, Rehoboam, the ten tribes, headed by Jeroboam, demanded a re- 
duction of the taxes ; the temple being finished, and the embellishment 
of Jerusalem completed, and the money which had been raised for that 
purpose being no longer required, or, in other words, the debt being 
paid, they demanded a reduction of the duties — a repeal of the tari£ 
The demand was taken under considefation, and after consulting the 
old men, the counsellors of '98, who advised a reduction, he then 
took the opinion of the younger politicians, who had since' grown up, 
aftd knew not the doctrines of their fathers ; he hearkened unto their 
counsel, and refused to make the reduction, and the secession of the 
ten tribes under Jeroboam followed The tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, which had received tHe disbursements, alone remained to the 
honie of David. 
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Hf4 i» Bgtwta to th# ppint imnKedrntely nadfr c oa w 4a i » ti oa Ikpcnr 
tkit i^ it Q9t ooly Uie c^pioioo of a lai^ xnajority of our oov^try, but 
U iQkiij be mid to be tbe opinion of tbe age, that the very beau ideal 
of a perfect goTeninie»t ia tbe government of a aujori^, acting throogh 
a Tepre9eBtative bo4y, -without cbeck or limitation in its power ; yet, if 
we may test this theory by experience and reason, we shall find that^ 
sp far from being perfect, tbe necessary tendency of all govemmentSi 
beeed v^oa the wiU of an absolute majority, without coocstitutional 
check or limitation of power, is to faction, oorruptioo, anarchy, and 
d#epotifl«i» and thin, whether the wiU of the majority be expressed 
directly throqgh an assemb^ of the people themselves, or by their- 
cepresentatives.. I know that, in venturing this assertion, I utter that 
Ufaieh is tmpopular both within and without these walls ; but where 
troth and liberty are concerned, such considerations should not be re- 
^irded. I will place the decision of this point on the fiaet that no gov- 
amn^ent of the kind, among the maigr attempts which have been made, 
haa ever endured for a single ^neration, but, on the contrary, has in- 
v.eij|U>ly experienced the &te which I have assigned to it Let a 
•ingle instance be pointed out, and I will surrender my opinion. But^ 
if we had not the aid of ex|^ience to direct our judgment, reason 
itself would be a certain guide. The view which considers the com- 
nxauitj as a unit, and all its parts as having a siknilar interest, is radi- 
cally erroneous. ^However small the community may be, and however 
homogeneous its interests, the moment tluit government is put into 
operation, as soon as it begins to collect taxes and to make appropria- 
tiom, the different portions of the community must, of necessity, bear 
diffsrent aod opposing relations in reference to tbe action of the gov- 
ernment There must inevitably ^ring up two interests — a direction 
and a stockholder interest-^an interest profiting by the action of the 
gpvcmment, and interested in increasing its powers and action; and 
another, at whose expense the political machine Lb kept ia motion. I 
know bow difficult it is to communicate distinct ideas on such a sub- 
ject, through the medium of general propositions, without particular 
illustration ; and in order that I may be distinctly understood, though 
at the hajEard of being tedious, I will illustrate tbe important principle 
which X havii ^ntured to advance by examples. 

Let us, then, suppose a small community of &ve persons, separated 
from the rest of the world; and, to spake the example strong, let us 
iuppoae them all to be engaged in the same pursuit.aiid to be o/ equal 
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wealth. Let us farther sappose that they determine to govem the 
oommunity by the -will of a majority ; and, to make the case as strong 
as possible, let us silppose that the majority, in order to meet the ex- 
penses of the goyernment, lay an equal tax, say of flOO, on each indi- 
vidual of this little community. Tlieir treasury would contain &99 
hundred dollars. Three are a majority; and they, by supposition, have 
contributed three hundred as their portion, and the other two (the 
minority), two hundred. The three have the ^ight to make the appro- 
priations as they may think proper. The question is. How would the 
principle of the absolute and unchecked majority operate, under these 
circumstances, in thb little community ? If the three be governed by a 
sense of justice — if they should appropriate the money to the objects 
for which it was raised, the coomion and equal benefit of the five, then 
the object of the association would b^ fairly and honestly effected, and 
each would have a common interest in the government But, should 
the majority pursue an opposite course — should they appropriate the 
money in a manner to benefit their own particular interest^ without re- 
gard to the interest of the two (and that they will so act, unless there 
be some efficient check, he who best knows human nature will least 
doubt), who does not see that the three and the two would have 
directly opposite interests in reference to the action of the government t 
The three who contribute to the common treasury but three hundred 
dollars, could, in fact, by apprupriatiug the five hundred to their own 
use, convert the action of the government into the means of making 
money, and, of consequence, would have a direct interest in increasing 
the taxes. They put in three hundred and take out &Ye : that is, they 
take back to themselves all that they had put in, and in addition, that 
which was put in by their associates ; or, in other words, taking taxa- 
tion and appropriation together, they have gained, and their associates 
have lost, two hundred dollars by the fiscal action of the government. 
Opposite interests, in reference to the action of the government, are 
thus created between them : the one having an interest in favor, and 
the other against the taxes ; the one to increase, and the other to de- 
crease the taxes ; the one to retain- the taxes when the money is no 
longer wanted, and the other to repeal them when the objects for which 
they were levied have been executed. 

Let us now suppose this community of five to be raised to twenty-foor 
individuals, to be governed, in like manner, by the will of a majority: 
It Is obvious that the same prineiple would divide them into two 
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nteresU— into a majorify and a minority, thirteen against' eleven, or in 
tome other proportion; and that all the consequences which I have 
fbown to be applicable to the small community of five would be equally 
ilpplicaUe to the greater, the cause not depending upon the number, but 
resulting necessarily from the action of the government itselt I^et us 
DOW suppose that> instead of governing themselves directly in an 
assembly of the whole, without the intervention of agents, they should 
adopt the representative principle, and that, instead of being governed 
by a majority of themselves, they should be governed by a majority of 
their representatives. It is obvious that the operation of the system 
would not be affected by the change : the representatives being responsi- 
ble to tlywe who choose them, would conform to the will of their con- 
stituents, and would act as they would do were they present and acting 
lor themselves ; and the same conflict ot interest, which we have shown 
would exist in one case, would equally exist in the other. In either 
case, the inevitable result would be a system of hostile legislation on the 
part of the majority, or the stronger interest, against the minority, or 
the weaker interest: the object of which, on the part of the former, 
would be to exact as much as possible from the latter, which would 
necessarily be resisted by all the means in their power. Warfare, by- 
legislation, would thus be commenced between the parties, with the 
same object, and not less hostile than that which is carried on between 
distinct and rival nations-^the only di8tincti<Mi would be in the instru- 
ments and the mode. Enactments, in the one case, would supply what 
could only be effected by arms in the other ; and the inevitable opei-a- 
tion would be to engender the most hostile feelingd between the parties, 
which would merge every feeling of patriotism — ^that feeling which 
embraces the whole, and substitute in its place the most violent party 
attachment ; and, instead of having one common centre of attachment, 
around which the affections of the community might rally, there would, 
in foct, be two — ^the interests of the majority, to which those who con- 
stitute that majority would be more attached than they would be to the 
whole, and that of the minority, to which they, in like manner, would 
also be more attached than to the interests of the whole. Faction 
would thus take the place of patriotism ; and, with the loss of patriot* 
ism, corruption must necessarily follow, and in its train, anarchy, and, 
fimlly, despotism, or the establishment of absolute power in a eingle 
individual, as a means of arresting the conflict of hostile interests : on 
the principle that it is better to submit to the will of a single mdividnal' 
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irho^ by being made lord and master of the tHiole eemmiinity, mnM. 
lukTe An eqaU interest in the protection of all the parts. 

Let US next soppeee that> in order to ayert the calamitocis train of 
consequences, this little oommonity should adopt a written constitution, 
with limitations restricting the will of the majority, in order to protect 
the minority against the oppression which I have shown would neces- 
iarily result without such restrictions. It is obvious that the ease 
would not be in the slightest degree varied if the majority be left ia 
possession of the rig^t of judging exclusively of the extent of its powers, 
without any right on the part of the minority to enforce the restrictkms 
imposed by the Constitution on the will of the majority. The point ia 
almost too clear lor illustration. Nothing can be more certain than that, 
when a constitution grants powel*, and imposes limitations en the exer- 
dse of that pc^wer, whatever interests may obt^n possession of the 
government, will be in favor of extending the power at the expense ti 
the limitation ; and that, unless those in whose behalf the limitatiotis 
were imposed have, in some form or mode, thd right of en^srelng them, 
the power will ultimatelg^ supersede the limitation, and the government 
most operate precisely in the same manner as if the will of the majority 
govenied without constitution or limitation of power. 

I have thus presented all possible' modes in which a government 
fDunded upon the will of an absolute majority will be modified, and 
have demonstrated that, in all its forms, whether in a majority of the 
people, as in a mere Democracy, or in a majority of their representatives, 
without a constitution or with a constitution, to be interpreted as the 
will of the majority, the result will be the same : two hostile interests 
will inevitably be created by the action of the government, to be 
followed by hostile legblation, and that by Ikction, corruption, anarchy, 
and despotisRL 

The great and solemn question here presents itself. Is &ere any 
remedy for these* evils ? on the decision of which depends the question, 
whether the people can govern themselves, which has been so often 
asked with so much skepticism and doubt There is a remedy, and but 
one, the eflbcts of which, whatever may be the form, is to organize 
■odety in reference to this conflict of interests, which springs out of tiie 
motion of government ; and which can only be done by giving to each 
part the right of self-protection; K^ieh, in a werd, instead of oOQsider- 
^ the eofemiunity of twenty-four « single community, hating a common 
iB^Mlrest^ And to be govenied by the tingle wQl of an entire majority. 
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fflmll, upon all queatioDB tending to bring the parts into coDflict) tlie 

thirteen againrt tlie eleven, take the iviU, not of the twenty-four as a 

unit, but that of the thirteen and that of the eleven separately, the 

majority of each governing the parts, and where they concur, governing 

the whole, and where they disagree, arresting the action of the govem- 

• ment This I will call the concurring, as distinct from ihe absolute 

majority. It would not be, as was generally supposed, a minority 

governing a majority. In either way the number would be the same, 

• whether taken as the.absolute or as the concurring majority. Thus, the 

majority of the thirteen is seven, and of the eleven six ; and the two 

together make thirteen, which is the majority of twenty-four. But, 

- though the number is the same, the mode of counting is essentially 

different : the one representing the stwHigest interest, and the other, the 

«. entire interests of the community. The first mistake is, in supposing 

that the government of the absolute majority is 'the government of this 

people— that beau ideal of a perfect government which has been so 

enthusiastically entertained in every age by the generous and patriotic, 

where civilization and liberty have made the smallest progress. There 

can be no greater error : the government of the people is the govemr 

ment of the whole community— of the twenty-four — the self-government 

I of all the parts-r-too perfect to be reduced to practice in the present, or 

'' any past stage of human society. The government of the absolute 

majority, instead of the government of the people, is but the govem- 
^ * ment of the strongest interests, and, when not efficiently checked, ia. the 
most tyrannical and oppressive that can be devised. Between this ideal 
perfection on one side and despotism on the other, none other can be 
devised but that whidi considers society in reference to its part^ aa 
differently affected by the action of the government..and which takes the 

I sense of each part separately, and thereby the sense of the whole, in the 

manner already illustrated. 

I These . principles, as I have already stated, are not affected by the 

number of whioh the community may be composed, and are just as ap- 

! plicable to one of thirteen millions, tiie number wliich composes ours, aa 

^ of the small comnfbnity of twenty-four, whieh I have supposed for the 

purpose of illustration ; and are not less applicable to the twenty-four 

I atates united in one community, than to the ^case of the twenty-four indi- 

viduals. There is, indeed, a distinction between a large and i^ small 
community, not affecting the principle, but the violence of 4he actioo. 
In the former, the similarity of the interests of all the parts will limit 
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the oppression from the hostQe action of the pfurts, \h a great degree, to 
the fiscal action of the goYem[9ent merely ; bat in the large community; 
spreading over a country of great extent, and haying a great diversity 
of interests, with different kinds of labor, capital, and production, the 
conflict and oppression wiU extend, not only to a monopoly of the ap- 
propriations on the part of the stronger interests, but will end in unequal 
taxes, and a general conflict between the entire interests of conflicting 
sections, which, if not arrested by the most powerful checks, will ter- 
minate in the most oppressive tyranny that can be conceived, or in the 
destruction of the community itself 

If we turn our attention from these supposed cases, and direct it to 
our government and its actual operation, we shall find a practical con- 
firmation of the truth of what lias been stated, not only of the oppres- 
sive operation of the system of an absolute majority, but also a striking 
and beautiful illustration, in the formation of our system, of the princi- 
ple of the concurring majority, as distinct from the absolute, which I 
have asserted to be the only means of efficiently checking the abuse of 
power, and, of course, the only solid foundation of constitutional liberty. 
That our government, for many years, has been gradually verging to 
consolidation ; that the Constitution has gradually become a dead letter ; 
and that all restrictions upon the power of government have been vir- 
tually removed, so as practically to convert the General (Government 
into a government of an absolute majority, without check or limitation, 
canpot be denied by any one who has impartially observed its opera- 
tion. 

It is. not necessary to trace the commencement and gradual progress 
of the causes which have produced this change in our system ; it is 
sufficient to state that the change has taken place within the last few 
years. What has been the result ? Precisely that which might have 
been anticipated : the growth of fiiction, corruption, anarch)r, and, if not 
despotism itself, its near approach, as witnessed in the provisions of this 
IhU. And fro^i what have these consequences sprung! We have been 
involved in no war I We have been at peace with all the world. We 
have been visited with no national calamity. Our people have been 
advancing in general intelligence, and, I will add, as great and alarm- 
ing as has been the' advance of political corruption among the merce- 
nary corps who. lode to government for support, the morals and virtue 
of the eimmunity at large have been advancing in improvement 
What^ Lwill again repeat, is the eanse 9 No other can be assigned bat 
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a departure from Uie fundamental principles of tke ConsUtutioo, which 
baa converted tbe goTernment into the will of an abeolute and irrespoo* 
Bible majority, and which, by the laws that must inevitably govern ixx 
all such miyoritiea, has placed in eonfiict the great interests of the conn* 
try : by a system of hostile legislation, by an oppressive and imequal 
imposition of taxes, by unequal and profuse appropriationa, and by ren- 
dering the entire labor and capital of the wealcer interest subordinate 
to the stronger. 

This is the cause, and these the fruits, which have converted the gov- 
ernment into a mere instrument of takix^ money from one portion of 
the commonity to be given to another, and which has rallied around it 
a great, a powerful, aad mercenary corps of office-holders, office-eeekers^ 
and expectants, destitute of principle and patriotism, and who have no 
standard of morals or politics but the ifUl of the executive — ^the willed 
him who has the distribution of the loaves and the fishes. I hold it im- 
poasiUe for any one to look at the theoretical illustration of the princi- 
ple of the absolute majority in the cases which I have supposed, and 
not be struck with the practical illustration in the actual operation of 
our government Under every circumstance, the absolute majority 
wHl ever have its American system (I nwan nothing offensive to any 
senator); but the real meaning of the American system is, that systeni 
of plunder wluch' the strongest interest has ever waged, and will ever 
wage, against the weaker, where the latter is not armed with some 
efficient and constitutional check to arrest ita actioa Nothing but audi 
check on the part of the weaker interest can arrest it ; mere constitu- 
tional limitations are wholly insuffiident. Whatever interest obtains 
possession of the government will, from the nature of thii^fs, be in favor 
of the powers, and against the limitations imposed by the Gonstitutioiiy 
and will resort to every device that can be imagined to remove those 
restraints. On the contrary, the opposite interest^ that which I have 
designated as the stock-holding interest^ the tax-payers, those on whom 
the system <^rates, will resist the abuse of powers, and contend for 
the limitations. And it is on this point, then, that the contest between 
the delegated and the reserved powers wiU be waged; but in this con- 
testk as the interests in possession of the government are oignniaed and 
armed by all its powers and patronage, the c^posite iifterest, if not in 
like manner organiaed and possessed of a power to protect themselvea 
under the provisions of the Constitution, will be as inevitably cru^ed 
aa monld he a baad of moKganiaed militia when opposed by a veteraB 
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and traioed corps of regulars. Let it neyer be forgotten that power 
can only be opposed bj power, organization bj organization ; and on 
this theory stands our beautiful federal system of government No free 
system was ever £Eirther removed from the principle that the absolute 
majority, without check or limitation, ought t9 govern. To understand 
what our government is, we must look to the Constitution, which is the 
basis of the system. I do not intend to enter into any minute ezaminar 
tion of the origin and the source of its powers ; it is sufficient for my 
purpose to state, what I do fearlessly, that it derived its power from the 
people of the separate states, each ratifying by itself each binding itself 
by its own separate majority, through its separate convention, the con- 
currence of the majorities of the several states forming the Constitution, 
thus taking the sense of the whole by that of the several parts, repre-, 
aenting the various interests of the entire community. It was this con- 
curring and perfect majority which formed the Constitution, and not 
that majority which would consider the American people as a single 
community, and which, instead of representing fairly and fully the in- 
terests of the whole, would but represent, as has been stated, the inter* 
est of the stronger section. No candid man can dispute ihat I haye 
given a correct description of the constitution-making power; thi^t 
power which created and organized the government, which delegated ta . 
it, as a common agent, certain powers, in trust for the common good of 
all the states, and which imposed strict limitation and checks against 
abuses and usurpations. In administering the delegated powers, the 
Constitution pf^vides, very properly, in order to give promptitude and 
efficiency, that the government shall be organized upon the principle of 
tlie absolute majority, or, rather, of two absolute majorities eombped: 
a majority of the states considered as bodies politic, which prevails in 
tliis body ; and a majority of the people of the states, estimated in fed- 
eral numbers, in the other house of Confess. A combin^^on of the 
two prevails in the choice of the President, and, of course, in the'ap-. 
pointment of judges, they being nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. It is thus that the concurring and the absolute 
majorities are combined in one complex system : the one in forming the 
Constitution, and the other in making and executing the laws ; thun 
beautifully blending the moderation, justice, and equity of the former, 
and more perfect majority, with the promptness and energy of the 
latter, but less perfect 
To yn pint^ in the aacendency of the Constitution over the lair-mftldiy 
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majority is the great and essential point, on which the success of the 
•jstem must depend: unless that ascendency can be preserved, the 
necessary consequence must be, that the laws will supersede the Con- 
stitution, and, finally, th%will of the executive, by the influence of his 
patronage, wiU supersede the laws, indications of which are already 
perceptible. This ascendency can only be preserved through the action 
of the states as organized bodies, having their own separate govern- 
ments, and possessed of the right, under the structure of our system, 
of judging of the extent of their separate powers, and of interposing 
their authority to arrest the enactments of the General Government 
within their respective limits. I will not enter at this time into the 
discussion of this important point, as it has been ably and fully pre- 

*sented by the senator from Kentucky (Mr. Bibb), and others who pre- 
ceded him in this debate on the same side, whose arguments not only 
remain unanswered, but are unanswerable. It is only by this power 
of interposition that the reserved rights of the states can be peacefully 
and efficiently protected a^nst the encroachments of the General 
Go^lernment, that the limitations imposed upon its authority will be 
enforced, and its movements confined to the orbit allotted to it by the 
Constitution. 

It has, indeed, been said in debate, that this can be eficcted by th# 
CH'ganization of the General Government itself particularly by the actiop 
of thb body, which represents the states, and that the states themselve*^ 
must look to the General Government for the preservaiion of many of 
the most important of their reserved rights. I do not underrate the 
Talue to be attached to the organic arrangement of the General Gov- 
ernment, and the wise distribution of its powers between the several 
departments, and, in particular, the structur'e and the important func- 
tions of this body ; but to suppose that the Senate, or any department 
of this government, was intended to be the only guardian of the re- 

' served rights, is a great and fundamental mistake. The government, 
through all its departments, represents the delegated, and not the 
reserved powers ; and it is a violation of the fundamental principle of 

'free institutions to suppose that any but the responsible representative 
of any interest can be its guardian. The distribution of the powers 
of the General Government, and its organization, w6re arranged to pre- 
Tent the abuse of power in fulfilling the important trusts confide^ to it 
and not, as preposterously supposed, to protect the reserved powers 
whidi are confided Wholly to the guardianship of the several states. 
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Against the view of our system which I have presented, and the 
right of the state to interpose, it is objected that it would lead to anar* 
chj and dissolution. I consider the objection as without the slightest 
foundation, and that, so far from tending to weakness or disunion, it is 
the source of the highest power and of the strongest cement. Nor is 
its tei^dency in this respect difficult of explanation. The government 
of an absolute majority, unchecked by efficient constitutional restraint, 
though apparently strong, is, in reality, an exceedingly feeble govern- 
ment. That tendency to conflict between the parts, which I have 
diown to be inevitable in such governments, wastes the .powers of the 
state in the hostile action of contending factions, which leaves very little 
more power than thfe excess of the strength of the majority over the 
minority. But a government based upon the principle of the concur- 
ring majority, where each great interest possesses within itself the 
means of self-protection, which ultimately requires the mutual consent 
of all the parts, necessarily causes that unanimity in council, and ardent 
attachment of all the parts to the whole, which give an irresistible 
energy to a government so constituted. I might appeal tp history for 
the truth of these remarks, of which the Roman furnishes the most 
&miliar and striking. It is a well-known fact, that, from the expulsion 
of the Tarquins to the time of the establishment of the tribunitian 
power, the government fell into a state of the greatest disorder and 
distraction, and, I may add, corruption. How did this happen? The 
explanation will throw important light on the subject under considerap 
tion. The community was divided into two parts — the Patricians and 
the Plebeians : with the power of the state principally in the hands of 
the former, without adequate check to protect the rights of the latter. 
The result was as might be expected. The patricians converted the 
powers of the government into the means of making money, to enrich 
themselves and their dependants. They, in a word, had their American 
system, growing out of the peculiar character of the government and 
condition of the country. This requires explanation. At that period, 
according to the laws of nations, when one nation conquered another, 
the lands of the vanquished belonged to. the victors ; and, according to 
the Roman law, the lands thus acquired were divided into two parts, 
one allotted to the poorer class of the people, and the other, assigned 
to the use of the treasury, of which the patricians had the distribution 
and administratioa *The patricians abused their power by withholding 
from the plebeians that which ought to have been allotted to them, and 
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by oonTertiog to their own use that which ought to haye gone to the 
treasury. In a word, they took to themselves the entire spoils of vic- 
tory, and they had thus the rnqpt powerful motive to keep the state 
perpetually involved in war, to the utter impoverishment and oppres- 
sion of the plebeians. After resisting the abuse of power by all peace- 
able means, and the oppression becoming intolerable, the plebeians, at 
last, withdrew from the dty — they, in a word, seceded ; and to induce 
them to reunite, the patricians conceded to the plebeians, as the means 
of protecting their separate interests, the very power which I contend 
is necessary to protect the rights of the states, but which is now repre- 
sented as neccflsarily leading to disunion. They granted to them the 
eight of choosing three tribunes from among themselves, whose persons 
should be sacred, and who should have the right of interposing their 
veto, not only against the passage of laws, but even against their exe- 
cution : a power which those who take a shallow insight into human 
nature would pronounce inconsistent with the strength and unity of the 
state, if not utterly impracticable ; yet, so far from that being the. effect, 
from that day the genius of Rome became ascendant, and victory fol- 
lowed her st^ps till she had established an almost universal dominion. 
How can a result so contrary to all anticipation be explained ? The 
explanation appears to me to be simple. No measure or movement 
could be adopted without the concurring assent of both the patricians 
and plebeians, and each thus became dependent on the other ; and of 
consequence, the desire and objects of neither could be effected without 
the concurrence of the other. To obtain ^his concurrence, each was 
compelled to consult the good-will of the other, and to elevate to office, 
not simply those who might haVe the confidence of the order to which 
he belonged, but also that of the other. The result was, that men 
possessing those qualities which woidd naturally command confidence — 
moderation, wisdom, justice, and patriotism— were elevated to office; 
and these, by the weight of their authority and the prudence of their 
counsel, together with that spirit of unanimity necessarily resulting 
from the concurring assent of the two orders, furnishes the real ex- 
planation of the power of the Roman State, and of that extraordinary 
wisdom, moderation, and firnitaess which in so remarkable a degree 
characterized her public men. I might illustrate the truth of the posi- 
tion which I have laid down by a reference to the history of all free 
etates, ancient and modem, distinguished for their power and patriotism, 
iod oonduuTely show, not only that there was not one which had not 
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fome omtriYaiice^ under some form, bj "vhjxk the concurring assent of 
the different portions of the community was made necessary in the ac- 
tion of government, but also that the virtue, patriotism, and strength 
of the state were in direct proportion to the perfection of the means of 
securing such assent In estimating the operation of this principle in 
our system, which depends, as I have stated, on the right of interposition 
on the part of the state, we must not omit to take into consideration 
the amending power, by which new powers may be granted, or any 
derangement of the system be corrected, by the concurring assent of 
three fourths of* the states,. and thus, in the same degree, strengthening 
the power of repairing any derangement occasioned by the eccentric 
action of a state. In fact, the power of interposition, fnirly understood, 
nuiy be considered in the light of an appeal against the usurpations of 
the General Government, the joint agent of all the states, to the states 
thonselves, to be decided under the amending power, affirmatively in 
favor of. the government, by the voice of three fourths of the states, as 
the highest power known under the system. I know the difficulty in 
our country, of establishing the truth of the principle for which I con- 
tend, though restng upon the clearest reason, and tested by the uni- 
versal experience of free nations. I know that the governments of 
the several states will be cited as an argument against the conclusion 
to which I have jurived, and which, for the most part^ are constructed 
on the principle of the absolute majority ; but, in my opinion, a satis- 
feictory answer can be given : that the objects of expenditure which fall 
within the sphere of a state government are few and inconsiderable, so 
that,^)e their action ever so irregular, it can occasion but little derange- 
ment I^ instead of being members of this great confederacy, they 
* formed distinct communities, and were compelled to raise armiei^, and 
incur other expenses necessary to their defence, the laws which I have 
laid down as necessarily controlling the action of the state where the 
will of an absolute and unchecked majority prevailed, would speedily 
disclose themselves in faction, anarchy, and corruption. Even as the 
case is, the operation of the causes to which I have referred is perfep- 
tihle in some of the larger and more populous members of the Union, 
whose governments have a powerful central action, and which already 
show a strong tendency to that moneyed action wltich is the invariable 
forerunner of corruption and convulsions. 

But to return to the General Government, we have now anffideni e» 
perienoe to ascertain that the tendency to oonffict in its actioQ is be- 
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tween Southern and other sectioDs. The latter having a decided nm- 
joritj, must habitually be possessed of the powers of the government, 
both in this and in the other house; and, being governed by that in-. 
stinctive love of power so natural to the human breast, they must be- 
come the advocates of the power of government, and in the same 
degree opposed to the limitations ; while the other and weaker section 
is as necessarily thrown on the side of the limitations. One section is 
the natural guardian of the delegated powers, and the other of the re- 
served ; and the struggle on the side of the former will be to enlarge 
the powers, while that on the opposite side will be to restrain them 
within their constitutional limits. The contest will, in fact, be a con- 
test between power and liberty, and such I consider the present — a 
contest in which the weaker section, with its peculiar labor, produc- 
tions, and institutions, has at stake all that can be dear to freemen. 
Should we be able to maintain in their full vigor our reserved rights, 
liberty and prosperity will be our portion ; but if we yield, and per- 
mit the stronger interest to concentrate within itself all the powers of * 
the government, then will our fate be more wretched than that of the 
aborigines whom we have expelled. In this great struggle between 
the delegated and reserved powers, so far from repining that my lo^ 
and that of those whom I represent, is cast on the side of the latter, 
I rejoice that such is the fact ; for, though we participate in but few of 
the advantages of the government, we are compensated, and more 
than compensated, in not being so much exposed to^ its corruption. Nor 
do I repine that the duty, so difficult to be discharged, as the d^ence 
of the reserved powers, against apparently such fearful odds, has been 
assigned to us. To discharge successfully this high duty requires the 
highest qualities, moral and intellectual; and should we perform it 
with a zeal and ability in proportion to its magnitude, instead of being 
mere planters, our section will become distinguished for its patriots 
and statesmen. But, on the other hand, if we prove unworthy of this 
high destiny — if we ' yield to the steady encroachment of power, the 
severest calamity and modt debasing corruption will overspread the 
land. Every Southern maxi, true to the interests of his section, and 
faithfbl to the duties which Providence has allotted him, will be for* 
ever excluded from tlie honors and emoluments of this government 
which will be reserved for those only who have qualified themselves, 
by political prostitution, for admission bto the Magdaleti Asylum. 

Mr. Calhoun spoke on the 15th of February, and 
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three days afterward the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, by a vote of thirty- two to 
eight. Those who voted in the negative were Mr. 
Bibb of Kentucky, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Miller of 
South Carolina, Mr. King and Mr. Moore of Alabama, 
Mr. Mangum of North Carolina, Mr. Troup of Georgia, 
and Mr. Tyler of Virginia. Mr. Clay, Mr. Benton, and 
several other senators, absented themselves, and did 
not vote on the question. The bill was pressed to a 
final vote on the 20th instant. All the senators op- 
posed to it except Mr. Tyler having left the Senate 
chamber, it was passed by a vote of thirty-two to one 
(Mr. Tyler.) 

In his speech on the Force Bill, Mr. Calhoun pur- 
posely avoided the discussion of the principles involved 
in his resolutions, except in general terms, because he 
wished to deprive Mr. Webster of the advantage of 
attacking his positions when he would be precluded 
from a reply. Mr. Webster followed Mr. Calhoun in 
the debate on the Force Bill ; and instead of confining 
himself to the merits of the question actually before 
the Senate, he went into an elaborate examination of 
the principles on which the government was formed, 
and taking the extreme federal ground in support and 
defence of consolidation, attacked with much vehemence . 
and abiUty the positions laid down by Mr. Calhoun in 
his resolutions. The latter had anticipated this, and 
after the passage of the. Force Bill, the Senate, at his 
request, assigned a day when he should be heard in 
defence of his resolutions. 

The questibn at issue was of the highest importance. 
It was a contest between exti*emes — ultra Federaliam 
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and Consolidation on the one hand, and ultra State 
Rights on the other. Mr. Webster saw where the real 
point lay, and had the frankness to concede it. He 
could not but admit that if the Constitution was a com- 
pact between the states, as the whole Republican party 
then, as now, contended, nullification, state interposi- 
tion, and secession, followed as a matter of course.* 
Mr. Webster, therefore, maintained that the Constitu- 
tion was not only a compact between the states, but 
that after its ratification it became the fundamental 
law, supreme in its authority to the extent of the 
delegated powers, binding the states > and the whole 
American people in the aggregate, and thus forming 
one indivisible nation. 

"Whether the Constitution be a compact between 
states in their sovereign capacities," he said, "is a 
question which must be mainly argued from what is 
contained in the instrument itself We all agree ffiat it 
is an instrument which has- been in some way clothed 
with power. We ail admit that it speaks with author- 
ity. The first question then is — What does it say of 
itself? What does it purport to be ? Does it style itself 
a league, confederacy, or compact between sovereign 
states ? It is to be remembered, that the Constitution 
• began to spe^k only after its adoption. Until it was 
ratified by nine states, it was but a proposal, the mere 
draft of an instrument. It was like a deed drawn but 
not executed. The Convention had framed it ; sent it 

* Mr. Grandr admitted in hb resolutions, that nqHificatbn was tiM 
nghCftd remddy in the last -resort ; and he was one of the leaders, and 
oa tloB ooeasioQ tm regarded as the organ^ of ths adnunistratioo or 
Jadpon party. 
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to Congress then silting under the Confederation : Con- 
gress had transmitted it to the State Legislatures ; and 
by the last, it was laid before the Conventions of the 
people in the several states. All this while it was in- 
operative paper. It had received no stamp of authority : 
it spoke no language. But when ratified by the people 
in their respective Conventions, then it had a voice and 
spoke authentically. Every word in it had then re- 
ceived the sanction of the popular will, and was to be 
received its the expression of that will. What the 
Constitution says of itself, therefore, is as conclusive as 
what it says on any other point. Does it call itself a 

* compact ?' Certainly not. It uses the word compact 
but once, and that is, when it declares that the states 
shall enter into no compact. Does it call itself a 

* league,' a ' confederacy,' a * subsisting treaty between 
the states ?' Certainly not-» There is not a particle of 
such language in all its pages. But ijt declares itself a 
Constitution. What is a Constitution ? Certainly not 
a league or confederacy, but sl fundamental law. That 
fundamental regulation which determines the manner 
in which the public authority is to be executed, is what 
forms the Constitution of a State. Those primary 
rules which concern the body itself, and^he very being 
of the poKtical society, the form of government and the 
manner in which power is to be exercised — ^all, in a 
word, which form together the Constitution of a state — 
these are fundamental laws. This is the language of 
the public writers. But do wd Qeed to be informed in 
this country what a constitution is ? Is ft not an idea 
perfectly familiar, definite and well settled ? We are 
at no loss to understand what is meant by the Coostitu- 
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tion of one of the states — ^and the Constitution of the 
United States speaks of itself as being an instrument 
of the same nature. It says, this Constitution shall be 
the law of the land, anything in State Constitutions l^ 
the contrary, notwithstanding. And speaks of itsel. 
too, in plain contradistinction from a confederation : fa 
it says, that all debts contracted, and all engagements 
entered into by the United States, shall be as valid 
under this Constitution as under the Confederation* It 
does not say, as valid under this compact, or this league, 
or this confederation, as under the former confederation, 
but as valid under this Constitution." 

Mr. Calhoun replied to Mr. Webster on the 26th of 
February, in a most masterly effort made in the presence 
of a large and attentive audience. All felt the influence 
of the mighty mind whose energies were now taxed to 
the utmost, and hundreds who could not or would not 
be convinced by his reasoning, listened with admira- 
tion and delight to the torrent of argument that rolled 
in an incessant flow from his lips. He maintained that 
the Constitution was strictly a compact between sover- 
eign bodies, and that each state as a party could declare 
the nature and eS^tent of her obligations, in the same 

* [But the Constitution does not saj that such debts or engagements 
are of any greater validity under the Constitution tlftn under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, which they certainly -would be, i^ as contended 
by Mr. Webster, the Constitution is not a compact ; because in that 
case they would be 'binding and obligatory, not only up<»i the states^ 
but also upon the American people in the aggregate. Is not the in- 
ference irresistible, then, that the Constitution was designed to be a sub- 
stitute merely for the , Confedieration,— enlarging the .powers of the 
federal anthority and constituting dijQforent represeatatires of that au- 
tbocity, though not in Cut changing its nature or ftharacter t] 
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manner as in the analogous case of a treaty or alliance 
between two powers or* governments. The Constitu- 
tion was formed by a federal convention of the states, 
and ratified by the states as states, through the inter- 
position of Conventions, for, obviously, the state legisla- 
tures had no power to bind their constituents on such 
a question : it was not submitted to the people in the 
aggregate, but each state voted upon it separately, in 
its sovereign capacity. 

Mr. Calhoun sustained his position that the Constitu- 
tion was a compact by quoting the language of Mr. 
Webster himself, who, in his reply to Mr. Hayne on 
the 26th of January, 1830, had referred to the federal 
constitution as a " compact," and as " the constitutional 
compact.'* He also cited the ratification resolutions 
of the Massachusetts convention in 1788, which charac- 
terized the Constitution as "an explicit and solemn 
compact," and to the similar terms employed by the 
legislature of that state in their reply to the Virginia 
resolutions of 1798. These resolutions had declared 
the Constitution to be a compact between the states, 
which Massachusetts expressly recognized in her an- 
swer, while it was' not denied by Delaware, Nq^w York, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, or Vermont, who also 
replied to the resolutions, and, by their silence, acqui- 
esced in this construction. 

The great principle for which Mr. Calhoun contended, 
was embraced in the first resolution, whicl^, being ad- 
mitted, the other resolutions were the irresistible infer- 
ences or conclusions. The first resolution, said Mr. 
Calhoun, " contains three propositions, First, that the 
Constitution is a compact ; second, that it was formed 
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by the states, constituting distinct communities ; and, 
lastly, that it is a subsisting .and binding compact 
between the states. How do these three propositions 
now stand ? The first, I trust, has been satisfactorily 
established ; the second, the senator has admitted, faint- 
ly, indeed, but still he has admitted it to be true. This 
admission is something. It is so much gained by 
discussion. Three years ago even this was a contested 
point. But I cannot say that I thank him for the 
admission : we owe it to the force of truth. The fact 
that these states were declared to be free and independ- 
ent states at the time of their independence ; that they 
were acknowledged to be so by Great Britain in the 
treaty which terminated the war of the Revdution, and 
secured their independence ; that they were recognized 
in the same character in the old articles of the Con- 
federation ; and, finally, that the present Constitution 
was formed by ^ convention of the several states, 
afterward submitted to them for their ratification, and 
was ratified by them separately, each for itself, and 
each, by its own act, binding its citizens, formed a body 
of facts too clear to be denied and too strong to be 
resisted. 

"It now remains to consider the third and last 
proposition contained in the resolution — that it is a 
binding and a subsisting compact between the states. 
The senator was not explicit on this point. I under- 
stood him, however, as asserting that, though formed by 
the states, the Constitution was not binding between 
ihe states as distiEct communities, but between the 
American people in the aggregate, who, in consequence 
of the adoption of the Constitution, according to the 
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Qpltiion of the senator, became one people, at least to the 
extent of the delegated powers. This would, indeed, 
be a great change. 'All acknowledge, that previous to j 
the adoption of the Constitution, the states constituted 
listinc(*and independent (Communities, in full possession 
of their sovereignty ; and, surely, if the adoption of the 
Constitution was intended to efiect the great and im- 
portant change in their condition which the theory of 
the senator supposes, some evidence of it ought to be 
found in the instrument itself. It professes to be a 
careful and full enumeration of all the powers which 
the states delegated, and of every modification of their 
political condition. The senator said that he looked 
to the Constitution in order to ascertain its real charac- 
ter ; and, surely, he ought to look to the same instru- 
ment in order to ascertain what changes were, in fact, 
made in the political condition of the states and Are 
country. But with the exception of ' We, the people 
of the United States' in the preamble, he has not 
pointed out a single indication in the Constitution of the 
great change which he conceives has been efiected in 
this, respect. • 

" Now, sir, I intend to prove that the only argument 
on which the senator rrfies on this point must utterly 
fail him. I do not intend to go into a critical examina- 
tion of the expression of the preamble to which I have 
referred. I do not deem it necessary ; but were it, it 
might easily be shown that it is at least as applicable to 
my view of the Constitution as to that of the senator, 
and that the whole of his argument on this point rests 
on the ambiguity of the term thirteen United States; 
which may mean certain territorial limits, comprehend- 
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ing within them the whole^ of the states and territories 
of the Union. In this sense the people of the United 
States may mean all the people living within these 
limits, without reference to the states or territories in 

m 

which they may reside, or of whjch theyknay be 
citizens, and it is in this sens* only that the expression 
gives the leadt countenance to the argument of the 
senator. But it may also mean t?ie states united, which 
inversion alone, without farther explanation, removes 
the ambiguity to which I have referred. The expres- 
sion, in this sense, obviously means no more than to 
speak of the people of the several states in their united 
and confederated capacity ; and, if it were requisite, it 
might be shown that it is only in this sense that the 
expression is used in the Constitution. But it is not 
necessary. A single argument will forever settle this 
point. Whatever may be the true meaning of this 
expression, it is not applicable to the condition of the 
states as they^xist under the Constitution, but as it was 
under the old Confederation, before its adoption. The 
Constitution h^d not yet been adopted, and the states, 
in ordaining it, could only speak of themselves in the 
condition in which they then existed, and not'in that in 
which they would exist undei^the Constitution, so that, 
if the argument of the senator proves anything, it 
proves, not, as he supposes, that the Constitution forms 
the American people into an aggregate mass of individ- 
uals, but that such was their political condition before 
its adoption, under the old Confederation, directly con- 
trary to his argument in the previous part of this dis- 
cussion. 

" But I intend not to leave this important point, the 
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last refuge of those who advocate consolidation, even 
on' this conclustre argument. I have shown that the 
Constitution affords not the least evidence of the mighty 
change of the political condition of the states and the 
country, which the senator supposed it effected ; and I 
intend Aow by the most decisive proof, drawn from the 
constitutional instrument itself, to show that no such 
change was intended, and that the people of the states 
are united under it as states and not as individuals. 
On this point there is a very important part of the Con- 
stitution entirely and strangely overlooked by the sena- 
tor in this debate, as it is expressed in the first resolu- 
tion, which furnishes the conclusive evidence, not only 
that the Constitution is a compact, but a Subsisting com- 
pact, binding between the states. I allude to the 
seventh article, which provides that 'the ratification of 
the convention of nine states shall be suflicient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the states so 
ratifying the same.' Yes, between the states : these little 
words mea» a volume— compacts, not laws, bind be- 
tween the states; and it here binds, not between indi- 
viduals, but between the states, — the states ratifying, 
— ^implying, as strong as language can make it, that 
the Constitution is what I have asserted it to be — a 
compact, ratified by the states, and a subsisting com- 
pact, binding the states ratifying it. 

*' But, sir, I will not leave this point, all-important in 
establishing the true theory of our government, on this 
argument alone,-^emonstrative and conclusive as I 
hold it to be. Another not much less powerful, but of 
a different character, may be drawn from the tenth 
amended article, which provides that 'the powers not 
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M^gatod to ^ United St;ates by the Con«litiiti<H»» s<»r 
prohibited to it by the states, «ire reseryed to the stftXee 
refipectiT4ily or to the people.' The article of ratUlca- 
tio9 which I have ju&t cited iaforms us that the Consti- 
ttitioo* which delegates powers, was rati^ed by the states 
ao4 is biadis^ between them. This informs «is to wbo». 
the poweis are delegated, a most piportant fact in de* 
termining the point immediately at issue between the 
senator and myseU*. According to his views, the Con- 
stitution creiated a union between individuals, if the 
solecism may be allowed^ andnhat it formed, at leaat to 
the extent of the powers delegated, one pe{>ple» and not 
a Federal Union of the States, as I contend ; or, to ex- 
press the same idea difierently, that the delegation of 
powers was to the American peofde in the ag^egate 
(for it IS only by such <^egi^tion that they could be 
lat^le into one people), and not to the Umted States, 
directly contrary to the article just cited, which declares 
that the powers are delegated to the United States. 
And here it is worthy of notice, that the senator can- 
not shelter himself under the uni^bigvous |dirase Ho (he 
people of the United Sti^tes,' under which he would cer* 
teinly have taken refuge, had |he Constitution so ex- 
pressed it ; .b^t, fortunately for the cause of truth and 
{or the great principles of constitutional liberty for 
which I am contending, ' pec^le' is omitted ; Ihus makkig 
the delegation of power clear ai^i unequivocal to the 
United SiaUs, as distinct politioal communities, and 
conelusively proving thftt fdH the powem delegated 
are reciprooj^ del^Srted by the states to each otlMr, 
10 distinct political eomn^mities. 
'' ^ mmh l^r the de]^^t«d pQwer^. New, .as sfl 
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admit, and as it is expressly provided for in the Cc^c^ 
tution, the reserved powers are reserved to the statea 
respectively, or to the people, none will preteiul that a$ 
far as they are concerned, we are one people, though, 
the argunient to prove it, however absurd, would be-far 
more plausible than that 'which goes to show that we 
are one people to the extent of the delegated powers. 
This reservation * to the people* might, in the hands of 
subtle and trained logicians, be a peg to hang a doubt 
upon ;^ and had the expression * to. the people' been con.- 
nected, as fortunately it is not« with the delegated in* 
stead of the reserved powers, we should not have heard 
of this in the.present discussion. ****** 

** If we compare our present system with the old Cpii- 
federation, which all acknowledge to have been federal 
in its character, we shall find that it possesses all the 
attributes which belong to that form of government 9fi 
' fully and completely as that did. In fact, in this, par* 
^ticular, there is but a single difference, and that not 
essential, as regards the point immediately under cqQ/- 
sideration, though very important in other respect^ 
The confederation was theact of the state governments^ 
and formed a union of governments. The present 
Constitution is the act of the states themselves, or, 
which is the same thing, of the people of the several 
states, and forms a union of them as -sovereign com- 
munities. The states, previous tp the adoption of the 
Constitution, were as separate and distinct political 
bodies as the governments which represent them, and 
there is nothing in the nature of things to prevent them 
from uniting under a compact, in a federal union,.with- 
out being blended in one mass, any more than witing 
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the gOTemments themselves, in like manner, without 
merging them in a single government. To illustrate 
what I have stated hj reference to ordinary transac- 
tions, the confederation was a contract between agents 
— the present Constitution between the principals themf- 
f elves ; or, to take a more analogous case, one is a 
league made by ambassadors ; the other, a league made 
by sovereigns — the latter no more tending to unite the 
p'arties into a single sovereignty than the former. The 
Only difierence is in the solemnity of the act and the 
force of the obligation." 

Rarely has such intellectual championship been wit- 
nessed in the halls of Congress as on this memorable 
occasion. ' It was a contest between giants. Never 
before had the great powers of Mr. Calhoun been made 
so dearly manifest ; and the superiority of his logical 
powers was admitted by many who had not hitherto 
been classed among his admirers. Mr. Webster was ^ 
specious and technical ; Mr. Calhoun's argument pro* 
eeeded link by link till he had formed a chain of ada- 
mant. The blows of the former were truly formidable, 
but they were spent in great part upon the air, while 
every stuoke from his antagonist drove the nail home. 
Mr, Webster argued like a lawyer — Mr. Calhoun like a 
statesman. The N6rth American Review, hitherto 
always kno^ as the firm and able advocate of federal 
doctrines, admitted that Mr. Calhoun had successfully 
maintained the point that the Constitution was a com- 
pact between the states, and it placed him where the 
general voice of the nation when divested of party pre- 
judice placed him, in the front rank of the elite of 
American statesmen. Mr. Webster himself tacitly con- 
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ceded that he was beaten. He never attempted to reply 
to the reply of Mr. Calhoun, but in moody silence and 
with frowning brows regarded the demolition of the 
argument he had taken so much pains to construct. 

The eccentric John Randolph, then in feeble health, 
happened tb be present during this debate. He sat near 
Mr. Calhoun when the latter was making his reply, but 
a hat standing on the seat before him, prevented him 
from seeing Mr. Webster. " Take away that hat,*' he 
exclaimed ; " I want to see Webster die, muscle by 
muscle." V 

The Force Bill passed the HoUse of Representatives 
on the 28th of February, and thus became a law ; but 
in the meantime^ everything had remained quiet in 
South Carolina. The 1st of February was the day ap- 
pointed for the nullification ordinance to take eflect, 
but about that time the leading State Rights men held 
a meeting at Charleston, and adopted resolutions agree- 
ing that no attempt should be made to execute the ordi- 
nance till Congress adjourned and the State Conven- 
tion reassembled.* In this manner a collision between 
the state and national authorities was avoided. The 
forts in the harbor of Charleston were strongly/ garri- 
soned under the orders of the President, but the officer 
charged with the command in this quarter was cautious, 
forbearing, and discreet.f Owing to -his moderation 
and prudence, and the display of the same qualities by 
the prominent millifiers and unionists, not a drop of 
blood was shed. 

Meanwhile, in compliance with the clearly e.xpressed 
wish of the country, notwithstanding a majority of thei 

• Nilet' Regiiter, yoL zliiL p. 881. f General Soott 
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American people may have at that time disapproved of 
the stand taken by South Carolina, different measures 
for the reduction of the duties were brought before Con- 
gress. The project presented by the adnvnistration 
was thought by the friends of protection to contemplate 
too sudden a reduction. They became alarmed, >and 
Mr. Clay as their organ prepared the well-known Com- 
promise Act, under the advice and with the approba- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun. The latter did not desire to sea 
the manufacturers ruined, nor hastily to undo the bad 
legislation which had given rise to so many complaints. 
The Qompromise Act«was announced by its author and 
advocate, Mr. Clay, to be designed for a permanent 
tariff system which should quiet the present agitation, 
and prevent a recurrence of similar evils in the future. 
The bill surrendered the protective principle and estab- 
lished the ad valorem — two favorite points w}itk Mr. 
Calhoun. It ajso provided for a general reduction of 
the duties to the revenue standard. Mr. Calhoun was 
satisfiec} with this, as were all parties in Cooigress ex- 
cept the ultra friends of protection. The bill passed 
both'Houses, therefore, by large majorities, and receiv- 
ed the signature of the President on the 2d day of 
March, 1833. 

Congress adjourned on the 3d instant, and Mr. Cal- 
houn hastened his return home. Travelling night and 
day by the most rapid pubUc conveyances, he succeed- 
ed in reaching Columbia in time to coeet the Conven- 
tion before they'ha4 taken any addition^ steps. Some 
of the more fiery and acdent members ^pre disposed to 
complain of the Compromise Act as being only a half- 
way, temporizing measure ; but when his explanatians 
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were made, all felt satisfied, and the Convention cor- 
dially approved of his course. The nullification ordi- 
nance was repealed, and the two parties in the stat^ 
abandoned their organizations, and mutually agreed to 
forget all their past differences — a pledge which, to their 
honor be it said, was faithfully observed. 

Thus terminated this important controversy, which 
for a time threatened the integrity of the Union. It is, 
perhaps, too soon to form a correct judgment in regard 
to the evMXts of this conflict between State Rights and ' 
Consolidation. Nullification, it has been said, was ''.a 
little hurricane while it lasted;" but it cooled the air, 
and '' left a beneficial effect on the atmosphere." Its 
influence was decidedly healthful. The nullifiers cer- 
tainly achieved a triumph, — for they procured a recog- 
nition, not immediate but ultimate, of the correctness 
of their doctrines ; aiyl^the result of this great contest, 
more than aught else, laid, the foundation of that appio- 
hation of the State Rights creed which is now so gen- 
eral a sentiment, and paved the way for the eventual 
success of the principles of Free Trade. 



CHAPTER X. 

Removal of the Deposits — Opposition of Mr. Calhoun to the Jackson 
Administration — Course in Regard to the Bank — EzecutiTe Patron- 
age — Reelected to the Senale-^Abolition Excitement — ^Speech on 
the Reception of Aholition J^elltions — Admiasimrof Michigan-Rep- 
aration of the Gk>yemment from the Banks — Speedi of Mr. Calhoun 
'—Reply to Mr. Clay. 

•One of the most powerful reasons — and, perhajJs, 
irrespective of personal feelings, the controlling one — 
that influenced Mr. Calhoun in taking s position ad- 
verse to the administration of General Jackson, was 
the favor at first shown toward the protective policy. 
But thhr important subject having been disposed of' for 
the present by the passage of the Compromise Bill, It 
became a serious question among politicians, as to what 
would be the future course of Mr. Calhoun. The 
friends of the administration party claimed to represent, 
and so far as great and leading principles were con- 
cerned, they did in fact represent, the old Republican 
party of which Jefferson and Madison were the found- 
ers. The opposition in turn insisted that they were 
the only true disciples of the school to which those 
illustrious statesmen belonged, and they had several 
years previous assumed the name of " National Repub- 
licans." Had Mr. Calhoun consulted his early predi- 
lections, he would undoubtedly have waived all the 
considerations personal to himself, on the overthrow of 
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the protective policy, and again united with his Repub- 
lican friends, not, it may be, as a partisan of the ad- 
ministration, but as a supporter of the* principles of their 
common creed. 

But just at this time a new and exciting question was 
thrown into the sea of politics, now subsiding from its 
troubled state to one of calm and repose, and again its 
waters were agitated with the fuiy of the tempest In 
1832, the bill to recharter the United States Bank \^as 
vetoed by President Jackson, and at the ensuing election 
he was again chosen the chief magistrate of the nation. 
This decision of the American people in his favor, as 
it was construed by himself and his friends, embolden- 
ed him to urge forward measures which he had prob- 
ably long had in contemplation ; and this he was the 
better, able to do, in consequence of the adjustment of 
the tarifl* question. 

That General Jackson was a firm patriot — sincerely 
attached to the liberties and the institutions of his 
country, hone can deny. Mr. Calhoun did not question 
this, but under the influence of the personal animosity 
which had been kindled, and the strong bias which in- 
duced him to look with disfavor on everything emanat- 
ing from the administration, he thought he saw an at- 
tempt on the part of the president to strengthen the 
executive power and patronage, and to wield the influ- 
jence which these gave him for corrupt purposes. Much 
as the views of the former may have been colored by 
prejudice, he was sincere in his convictions, and he was 
more confirmed in them by the removal of the deposits 
from the Bank of the United States in the fall of 1833, 
by order of President Jackson. 
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When Congress assembled in December of that year, 
this question wa^ the engrossing topic of 4iscussion, 
and throughout the whole session it was the main sub- 
ject of debate. The friends of tt\e administration did 
not deny that it was a high-handed apt, but they justi- 
fied it on the score of necessity. They charged that 
the Bank had leagued with stock interests and politi- 
cians to control the elections ; that it had spent large 
sums of money to that end and to secure its recharter ; 
and that it was no longer a safe depository of the pub- 
lic moneys. These charges were not then sustained 
by such proof as admitted of no question or dispute 
though there was much to uphold them, and they wera 
afterward proven to be true on the final failure of the 
Bank, as rechartered by the state of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Calhoun, therefore, was not satisfied of the truth 
of the charges : he took them as not proven ; and be- 
lieving the removal of the deposits to be inconsistent 
with the provisions of law requiring or directing the 
public funds to be collected^ distributed, and kept, 
through and by the Bank as the fiscal agent of govern- 
ment, he looked upon this proceeding as a gross act of 
executive usurpation. This seemed to him to be more 
obvious because the president had recommended the 
removal at the previous session of Congress, but that 
body had refused by a strong vote to approve of his 
recommendation. It is true, however, that a new 

m 

House of Representatives had since been chosen who 
were favorable, as the sequel showed, to the removal 
of the deposits. 

In December, 1833, Mr. Clay introduced resolutions 
into the Senate censuring the president in the severest 
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terms, and declaring' that he had assumed authority 
and power not conferred by the Constitution and laws, 
but in derogation of both. This resolution, together 
with another condemning the Secretary of the Treasury 
for making the removal, received the support of Mr. 
Calhoun. Yet he was no friend to the Bank, and in 
an able speech delivered on the 13th of January, 1834, 
he declared that the real question was not, as was in- 
sisted by the friends of the administration, "Bank or 
no Bank." " Taking the deposit question in the broad- 
est sense," he said; "suppose, as it is contended by the 
friends of the administration, that it involves the re- 
newal of the charter, and, consequently, the existence 
of the Bank itself, still the banking system would stand 
almost untouched and unimpaired. Four hundred 
banks would still remain scattered over this wide re- 
public, and on the ruins of the United States Bank 
many would rise to be added to the present list. Under 
this aspect of the subject, the only possible question 
that would be presented for consideration would be, 
whether the banking system was more safe, more bene- 
ficial, or more constitutional, with or without the United 
States Bank. 

"If," continued Mr. Calhoun, "this was a question of 
Bank or no Bank — if it involved the existence of the 
banking system, it would, indeed, be a gseat question — 
one of the first magnitude ; and, with my present im- 
pression, long entertained and daily increasing, I would 
hesitate — ^long hesitate — before I would be found under 
the banner of the system. I have great doubts, if 
doubts they may be called, as to the soundness and 
tendency of the whole system, in all its modifications. 
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I have great fears that it will be found hostile to liberty 
and the advance of .civilization — fatally hostile to lib- 
erty in our country, where the system exists in its 
worst and most dangerous form. Of all institutions 
affecting the great question of the distribution of wealth 
— a question least explore<}, and the most im^rtant of 
any in the whole range of political economy — the 
banking institution has, if not the greatest, one of the 
greatest, and, I fear, most pernicious influence on the 
mode of distribution. Were the question really before 
us, I would not shun the responsibility, as great as it 
might be, of freely and fully ofiering my sentiments on 
these deeply-important points ; but as it is, I must content 
myself with the few remarks which I have thrown out." 
It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that Mr. 
Calhoun's matured opinions were decidedly adverse to 
a national bank. He regarded such an institution ^as 
an engine of consolidation, to be tolerated only for the 
time as a means of regulating the currency, which 
consisted mainly of bank paper. receivable for govern- 
ment dues; for so long as that was so receivable, he 
held that government was bound to regulate it. Upon 
the removal of the deposits, they had been confided to 
the custody of a number of banks selected in different 
parts*of the country by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The true question then, as Mr. Calhoun thought, was 
not in regard'^to a national bank, but whether a league 
of selected banks should be substituted for a single in- 
tititution, and he dfecidedly preferred one to one hun- 
dred. He also argued that the president had in fact 
created an immense bank, and would thereby control 
the currency of the country. 
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" What, the»/' said he, " is the real question which now 
agitates the country ? I answer, it is a struggle between 
/the executive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment ; a struggle, not in relation to the existence of the 
Bank, but whether Congress or the President should have 
the power to create a bank, and, through it, the conse- 
quent control over the currency of the country. This is 
the real question. Let us not deceive ourselves. This 
league, this association, vivified and sustained by receiv- 
ing the deposits' of the public money, and having their 
notes converted, by being received everywhere by the 
treasury, into the common currency of the country, is, 
to all intents and purposes, a bank of the United States 
•^the executive bank of the UnitecL. States, as distin- 
guished from that of Congress. However it might fail 
to perform satisfactorily the useful functions of the 
Bank of the United States, as incorporated by law, it 
would outstrip it — far outstrip it — in all its dangerous 
qualities, in extending the power, the influence, and the 
corruption of the government. It was impossible to 
conceive any institution more admirably calculated to 
advance these objects. Not only the selected bank^,^ 
but the whole bsmking institutions of the country, and 
with it the* entire money power, for the. purpose of 
speculation, peculation, and corruption, would be placed 
under the control ^f the executive. A system of men 
aces and promises will be established : of menace tc 
the banks in possession of the deposits, but whicb 
might not be entirely subservient to executive viewiif ' 
and of promise of future favors to those who may not 
as yet enjoy its favors. Between the twov the banks 
would be left without honor or honesty, wd a systeni 
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of speculation and stock-jobbing would commence, uiv* 
equalled in the annals of our country ." - 

At this early period, had he been left free to act, by \ 
the condition of the country knd the state of the cur- 
rency, as hb judgment dictated, he would hav^ favfured 
an entire separation of the government irom th« banks. 
— a measure afterward proposed under the' name of 
the Independent Treasury. Nay, at this ^ery time a 
proposition of that character waS brought forward by 
General Gordon, a member of the House and a Stale 
Bights man, after a consultation with Mr. Calhoun and 
other fi^ds, but it did not receive a favorable vote. 
The views of Mr. Calhoun, hawever, were.prese*ted 
with great distinctness in his speech, *' So long," h#* 
remarked, " as the question is one between a bank of 
the United States, incorporated by Congress, and that 
system of banks which has beoci created by the wiQ of 
. the executive, it is an insult to the understafiding to 
(UsGourse on the pernicious tendency and ui9LConstit!v> 
tjonality of the Bank of the United States^ To briag 
i:(p th^t question fairly and legitimately, you must go 
ope step further : you niyst divorce the govewmmknt aurf 
the bank. You must refus§^ all connection with banks» 
You must neither receive, nor pay away bank-notes ; 
you must gg^hack to the old system of tbe strong box, 
and of gold and silver, s If you have a right to rec^ve 
bank-notes at all-^to treat them a» money by reeeivuig 
tb[em in your dues, or paying them ayay to freditosi^' 
you have a right to create ^ bank. Whatemx tha 
government receives and treats blb money, is m^ey ia 
effect ; and if it be money, then they have the light, 
vifif^t the Coi|»titi^lion, to regulate it. Na^ the; ava 
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• bound by hJgh obligation to adopt the most efEcient 
means, according to the nature of that which they 
have recognized as money, to give it the utmost stabil- 
ity and uniformity of value. And if it be in the shape 
of bank-notes, the most efEcient means of giving those 
qualities is a Bank of the United States, incorporated 
by Congress. Unless you give the highest practical 
uniformity to the value of bank-notes — so long as you 
receive them in your dues, and treat them as money, 
you .violate that provision of the Constitution which 
{H*ovides that taxation shall be uniform throughout the 
Unitod States. There is no other alternative, I repeat ; 
you must divorce the government entirely' from the 
banking system, or, if riot, you are bound to incorpo- 
rate a bank, as the only safe and efEcient means of giv- 
mg stability and uniformity to the currency. And 
should the deposits not be restored, and the present 
illegal and uncgnstitutional connection between the ex- 
eeutive and the league of banks continue, I shall feel, 
it my duty, if no one else moves, to introduce a meas- 
ure to prohibit government from receiving or touching 
bank-notes in any shape whatever, as the only means 
left of givmg safety and stability to the currelicy, and 
saving the country from corruption and ruin." 

But Mr. Calhoun also saw and pointed out what he 
.thought to be the true cause of the removal of the 
deposits. He attributed it to the desire of the executive 
to control -the immense surplus revenue which had 
aecucnulated under the high tariff system for political 
purposes ; and he did not hesitate to condemn the 
legislation which had superinduced this state of things. 
* What,** he atfeed, ** is the cause of the present usurpa- 
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tion of power on the part of the executive ? what the 
motive ? the temptation which has induced it to seize 
on the deposits ? What, but the large surplus revenue ? 
the eight or ten millions in the public treasury beyond 
the wants of the government ? And what has put so 
large an amount of money in the treasury when not 
needed ? I answer, the protective system :. that system 
which graduated the duties, not in reference to the 
wants of the government, but in reference to the 
importunities and demands of the manufacturers, and 
which poured millions of dollars into the treasury 
beyond the most profuse demands and even the extrava- 
gance of the government — taken — unlawfully taken — 
from the pockets ofthose who honestly made it. I hold 
that those who make are entitled to what they m^e 
against all the world except the government, and against 
it except to the extent of its legitimate and constitu- 
tional wants ; and that for the government to take one 
cent more is robbery. In violation of this sacred prin- 
ciple, Congress first removed the money by high 
duties, unjustly and unconstitutionally imposed, from 
the pockets of those who made it, where it was right- 
fully placed by all laws, human and divine, into the 
treasury. The executive, in his turn, following the 
example, has taken them from that deposit, and dis- 
tributed them among favorite and partva^n banks. The 
means used have been the same in both cases. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the power to lay duties, 
with a view to revenue. This power, without regard- 
ing the object for which it was intended, forgetting that 
it was a great trust power, necessarily limited, by the 
very nature of such powers, to the subject and the 
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object of the trast, was perverted to a use never intend- 
ed, that of protecting the industry of one portion of 
the country at the expense of another ; and, under this 
false interpretation, the money was transferred from 
its natural and just deposit, thei pockets of those who 
made it, into the public treasury, as I have stated. In , 
this, too, the executive followed the example of Con- 
gress. By the magic construction of a few simple 
words — * unless otherwise ordered' — intended to confer 
on the Secretary of the Treasury a limited power — to 
give additional security to the public deposits, he has, 
in like 'manner, perverted this power, and made it the 
instrument, by similar sophistry, of drawing the money 
from th& treasury,, and bestowing it, as I have stated, on 
favorite and partisan banks. Would to God, said Mr. 
C, would to God I could reverse the whole of this 
nefarious operation, and terminate the controversy by 
returning the money to the pockets of the honest and 
industrious cittsens, by the sweat of whose brows it 
was made, with whom only it can be rightfully deposi- 
ted. But as this cannot be done, I must content myself 
by giving a vote to return it to the public treasury, 
where it was ordered to be deposited by an act of the 
Legislature." 

Entertaining these views, it will not appear at all 
inconsistent in Mr. Calhoun, that he favored a proposi- 
tion to re^t^harter the United States Bank at this session. 
In a speech upon a proposition made by Mr. Webster 
to renew the charter of the Bank for six years, he re- 
viewed the whole question of the currency, showed its 
unsoundness, and proposed to continue the bank for 
twelve years, in order, as he said, to " unbank the 
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banks," — or in other words to restore a sound currency, 
and then to do away with the pernicious banking sys* 
-tem, at least so far as it had any connection with the 
general government. 

Having approved of the resolutions condemning the 
removal of the deposits, Mr. Calhoun was also totally 
opposed to the reception of the protest of President 
Jackson. He repeatedly declared, however, that he 
was unconnected with either party, and when the 
opposition assumed the name of '' whigs" in the winter 
of 1834, he expressly disclaimed, in his place in the 
Senate, all title to the appellation on the part of himself 
and his State Rights friends. . He Was a State Rights 
man, he said ; he wished to be nothing more, and would 
be content with nothing less. At the session of 1833-34, 
^e supported the bill raising the relative value of gold 
compared with silver commonly called the " Gold Bill," 
and the bill to establish branch mints, both of which 
were favorite measures of the administration. These 
he voted for, because they were calculated to aid in 
securing the great end he hoped to accomplish — the 
restoration of a sound currency. Consistency with his 
cherished principles required this course, and where 
these were at stake he never hesitated to come to their 
defence. 

Yet upon minor questions he usually acted with the 
opposition. He utterly repudiated the idea of any alli- 
ance with them, but as he had been attacked, sometimes 
far too grossly, in the administration prints, he voted 
for the most part with the opposition members upon 
appointments and the election-of committees and oMcers. 

The vast surplus revenue which had accumulated 
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was a constant source of .apprehension to him. He 
feared the power which it would give to the presideiit, 
and at the session of 1834-35, a special committee of 
nine members was raised, on his motion, in order to 
inquire into the extent of the executive patronage, and 
the expediency and practicability of reducing it He ^ 
was the chairman of the committee, and made an able 
report, showing the great danger to be .apprehended 
from thesui^Ius, which he estimated to be nine millions 
of dollars annually. All parties now sa:w the fearful 
evil occasioned by the gradual but slow reduction of 
the high duties, and the enormous sales of the puUit 
lands which took place during that speculating era. 
The surplus on deposit with the banks furnished vast 
facilities for business operations, whether mere specula- 
tive or otherwise, and the volume of the currency was 
being rapidly expanded. As a remedy for the evil} the 
administration proposed either to absorb the surplus by 
expenditures for military defences or other works of 
general welfare, or, in. the second place, to vest it in 
government stocks. Mr. Calhoun did not approve of 
either measure, because, as he thought, that the first 
would increase the executive patronage, and pave the 
way for excessive expenditures, for which another high 
tariff would eventually be require ; and that the second 
would entangle the government with state stocks. 

He therefore favored the proposition to regulate the 
deposits with the banks, and to deposit the surplus with 
the states. A bill making provision for this regulation 
of the deposit banks, and the disposition of the surplus, 
passed Congress in June, 1836, which received his vote« 
and under the circumstances, bis entire approval Hei 
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would gladly have favored any feasible project to 
r^tore the money to the people who had been taxed to 
this extent, but he saw this was impossible, and there- 
fore supported the deposit measure as the only alterna- 
tive. , 

The term of service for which Mr. Calhoun had been 
originally chosen expired in March, 1835, but at the 
session of th^ legislature previous, he was chosen for a 
second term by a large and flattering vot&.* South 
Carolinaplacedtoahigh an estimate on his past services 
to part with them so soon, and he wa^s too 'warmly 
attached to her to desire to be released from his position. 

At the Session of 1835-36, Mr. Calhoun voted against 
the favorite measure of Mr. Clay, to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the states, as he never 
failed to do when this question was presented, in what- 
soever shape or form.it assumed. 

During this session, also, another important question 
occupied Mr. Calhoun's attention. This was the sub- 
ject of the reception of abolition petitions. Societies 
had been organized in the northern and middle states 
for the avowed purpose of procuring the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, with the intention 
doubtless of effecting the same thing ultimately in the 
southern states. Presses were purchased, and news- 
papers and pamphlets issued, teeming with the foulest 
abuse ftnd the most calumnious and unfounded accusa- 
tions — all directed against the owners of slaves. Peti- 
tions of the s.ame character with the newspapers and 
pamphlets were «lso put in circulation, signed, and 
forwarded to Wtishington for presentation in one or 
other of the two Houses of Congress. 
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Viewing these fanatical efforts, — however well in- 
tentioned might be uie motives of those concerned in 
them who acted from what he deemed considerations 
of false philanthropy and benevolence, — as being de- 
cidedly dangerous in their tendency as respected the 
peace and security of the slave-holding states, he 
resisted them at the outset. He was always in favor, 
as he expressed it, of meeting '' the enemy on the fron- 
tier." In February, 1836, he made an able report from 
a select committee appointed to consider that portion 
of the president's message recommending the adoption 
of efficient measures to prevent the circulation of 
incendiary publications or abolition petitions, pamphlets, 
&c., through the mails. This report was accompanied 
by a bill, which he supported in an earnest and power- 
ful speech delivered on the twelfth of April, 1836.* A 
difficulty now arose upon this question. The northern 
Whigs were in great part inclined to favor the abolition- 
ists, and the Republicans were the reverse; but both 
parties in Congress thought it would be advisable not to 
reject the petitions on the subject of abolitionism. The 
Republican members especially, were apprehensive that 
the rejection would b^ regarded by their constituents 
as a denial of the right of petition, and this would raise 
a. new issue that might injure them as a party. Mr. 
Calhoun earnestly combated this idea, and in February, 
1837, he delivered another speech on the subject of the re- 
ception of abolition petitions, in which he explained their 
incendiary character, and pointed out the offensive and 
insulting language used toward the slaveholding states. 

* The bill -was ordered to a third reading by the casting yote. of th« 
vice-president (Mr. Van Buren), but did not finally, become a law. 
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8PEECH ON THE RECEPTION OF aA^LITION PETITIONS. 

If the time of the Seoate permitted, I should feel it to be my duty to 
call for the reading of the mass of petitions on the table, in order that we 
might know what language they hold towards the slave-holding states 
and their institutions ; but as it will not, I haye selected indiscriminate- 
ly from the pile, two : one from those in manuscript, and the other from 
the printed ; and, without knowing their contents, will caU for the read' 
iog of them, so that we may judge, by them, of the character of the 

whc^e. 

* 

(Pere the Secretary, on the call of Mr. Calhoun, read the two petitions.) 
Such, (resumed Mr. C.,) is the language held towards us and ours ; 
the peculiar institution of the South, that on the maintenance of which 
the very existence of the slaveholding states depends, is pronounced to 
be sinful and odious, in the sight of God and nuin ; and this with a sys- 
tematic design of rendering us hateful in .the eyes of the world, with a 
view to a general crusade against us and our institutiooa This, too, in 
the legislative halls of the Union, created by these confederated states 
for the better protection of their peace, their safety, and their respective 
institutions ; and yet we, the representatives of twelve of these sove- 
reign states against whom this deadly war is waged, are expected to 
Bit here in silence, hearing ourselves and our constituents day after day 
denounced, without uttering a word ; if we but open oui- lips, the charge 
of agitation is resounded on all sides, and we are held up as seeking to 
aggravate the evil which we resist Every reflecting mind must see in 
ttll .this a state of things deeply and dangerously difseased. 

I do not belong, said Mr. C, to the school which holds that aggression 
18 to be met by concession. Mine is the opposite creed, which teaches 
that encroachments must be met at the beginning, and that those who 
act on the opposite principle are prepared to become slaves. In this 
case, in particular, I hold concession or conipromise to be fatal If we 
concede an inch, concession would follow concession — compromise would 
follow compromise, until our ranks would be so broken that effectual 
resistance would be impossible. "We must meet the enemy on the fron- 
tier, with a fixed determination of maintaining our position at every 
bfMBard. Consent to receive these insulting petitions, and the next de- 
mand will be that they be referred to a committee, in order that they 
ittay be deliberated and .acted upon. At the last session, we were 
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modMtljr Baked to receive them simplj to lay them on the table, -withoot 
anj view of ulterior action. * I then told the senator from PennaylvaniA 
(Mr. Bachanan), who' strongly urged that course in the Senate, that it 
was a position that could not be maintained ; as the argument in favor of 
acting on the petitions, if we were bound to reoeiye, could not be resisted 
I then said that the next step would be to refer the petition to a 
committee, and I already see indications that such is now the intention. 
If we yield, that will be followed by another, and we would thus pro* 
ceed, step by step, to the final consummation of the object of these peti- 
tiona We are now told that the most effectual mode of arresting the 
progress of abolition is to reason it down : and with this view, it is urged 
that the petitions ought to be referred to a committee. That is the very 
ground which was taken at the last session in the other house ; but, in- 
stead of arresting its progress, it has since advanced more rapidly than 
ever. The most -unquestionable right may be rendered doubtful if once 
admitted to be a subject of controversy, and that would be the case in 
the present instance. The subject is beyond the jurisdiction of Congress 
—-they have no right to touch it in any shape or form, or to make it tht 
subject of deliberation or discussion. 

In opposition to this view, it is urged that Congress is bound by the 
Constitution to receive petitions in every case and on every subject) 
whether within its constitutional cdmpetency or not I hold the doctrine 
to be absiurd, and do solemnly believe that it would be as easy to prove 
that it has the right to abolish slavery, as that it is bound to receive 
petitions for that' purpose. The very existence of the rule that requires 
a question to be put on the reception of petitions, is conclusive to show 
that there is no such obligation. It has been a standing rule from the 
commencement of the government, and clearly shows the sense of those 
who formed the Constitution on this point The question on the recep- 
tion would be absurd, if^ as is contended, we are bound to receive : bat 
I do not intend to argue the question ; I discussed it fully at the last 
session, and the arguments then advanced neither have nor can be an- 
swered. 

As widely as this incendiary spirit lu» spread, it has not yet infected 
this Body, or the great mass of the intelligent and business portion of 
the North; but unless it be speedily stopped, it will spread and work 
upward till it brings the two great sections of the Union into deadly 
conflict This is not a new impression "with me. Several years sinoi^ 
in A dJT'wyV** with one of the senators from Msnsashinstts (Ife 
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Webster), before this fell spirit had showed itself, I then predicted thai 
the doctriDe of the proclamation and the (orce bill — ^that this govern- 
ment had a right, in the last resort, to determine the extent of its own 
powers, and enforce it at the point of the bayoncit, which was so warmly 
maintained bj that senator — ^would at no distant day arouse the d^n*- 
mant ^rit of Abolitionism ; I told him that the doctrine was tantamount 
to the assfimption of unlimited power on the part of the govemment, 
and (hat such Would be the impression on the public mind in a large 
portion of the Union. The consequence would be inevitable — a large 
portion of the Northern States believed slavery to be a sin, and would 
believe it to be an obligation of oonsdenoe to abolish it^ if they should 
feel themselves in any d^^ee responsible for its continuance, and that 
his doctrine would necessarily lead to the belief of such responsibility. 
I then predicted that it would commence, as it has, with this fanatical 
portion of tociety ; and that they would begin their operation on the 
ignorant, the weak, the young, and the thoughtless, and would gradually 
extend upward till they became strong enough to obtain political con- 
trol, when he, and others holding the highest stations in society, woidd, 
however reluctant, be compelled to yield to their doctrine, or be driven 
into obscurity. But four yjears have since elapsed, and all this is already 
in a course of regular fulfilment. 

Standing at the point of time at which we have now arrived, it will 
OQi be more difficult to trace the course of future events now than it 
was then. Those who imagine that the spirit now abroad in the North 
will die away of itself without a shock or convulsion^ have formed a 
very inadequate conception of its real character ; it will continue to rise 
and spread, unless prompt and efficient measives to stay its progress be 
adopted. Already it has taken possession of the pulpit, of the schools, 
and, to a considerable extent, of the press ; those great instruments by 
which the mind of the rising generation will be formed. 

However sound the great body of the non-slaveholding states are at 
present, in the course of a few years they will be succeeded by those 
who have been taught to hate the people and institutions of nearly one 
half of this Union, with a hatred^more deadly than one hostile nation 
ever entertained towards another. It is easy to see the end. By the 
necessary course of events, if left to themselves, we must become, finally, 
tvo people. It is impossible, under the deadly hatred which must 
^ipEing up between like two great sections, if the present causes are per- 
tnitted to operate unchecked, that we should^ continue under the sum 
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political sjstem. The conflicting elements would bunt the Uoiaa 
asunder, as powerful as are the links which hold it together. Abolition 
and the Union cannot coexist As the friend of the Union, I openly 
proclaim it, and the sooner it is known the better. The former may 
now be controlled, but in a short time it Vill be beyond the power of 
man to arrest the course of events. We of the South will not, cannot 
surrender our institutions. To maintain the existing relations between 
the two races inhabiting that section of the Union is indispensable to 
the peace a^d happiness of both. It cannot be subverted without 
drenching the country in blood, and extirpating one or other of the 
races. Be it good or bad, it has grown up with our societies and insti- 
tutions, and is so interwoven with them that to destroy it would be tp 
destroy us as a people. But let me not be understood as admitting, 
even by implication, that the existing re&tions between the two' races, 
in the slaveholding states, is an evil : far otherwise ; I hold it to be a 
good, as it has thus far proven itself to be, to both, and will continue to 
prove so, if not disturbed by the fell spirit of abolition. I appeal to 
facts. Never before has the black race of Central Africa, from the 
dawn of history to the present day, attained a condition so civilized and 
BO improved, not only physically, but morally and intellectually. It 
came among us in a low, 'degraded, and savage condition, and, in the 
course of a few generations, it has grown up under the fostering care of 
our institutions, as reviled as they have been, to its present compank 
tive civilised condition. This, with the rapid increase of numbers, it 
conclusive proof of the general happiness of the race, in i^ite of all the 
exaggerated tales to the contrary. 

In the mean time, the white or European race has not degenerated. 
It has kept pace with its brethren in other sections of the Union where 
slavery does not exist. It is odious to make comparison ; but I appeal 
to all sides whether the ' South is not equal in virtue, intelligence, pa- 
triotism, courage, disinterestedness, and all the high qualities which 
adorn our nature. I ask whether we have not contributed our full 
share of talents and political wisdom in forming and sustaining this 
political fabric: and whether we have not constantly inclined most 
strongly to the side of liberty, and been the first to see, and first to 
resist, the encroachments of power. In one thing.only are we inferior 
^thQ arts of gain ; we acknowledge that we are lesa wealthy than tb#> 
Northern section of this Union, but I trace this mainly to the fiscal 
action' of this government, which has extracted much from, and spent 
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Kttife amoDg ns. Had it "been the rcTerse — if the exactioD had been 
firom the other section, and the expenditure with us — ^this point of su- 
perioritj woiiild not be against us now, as it was not at the formation of 
this goyemmcnt. 

But I take higher ground. I hold that, in the present state of dvili- 
zation, where two races of different origin, and distinguished by color, 
and other physical differences, as well as intellectual, are brought to- 
gether, the relation now existing in the slaveholding states between the 
two is, instead of an evil, a good — ^a positive gooti I feel myself called 
upon to speak freely upon the subject, where the honor and interests 
of those I represent are involved. I hold, then, that there never has 
yet exi$ted a wealthy and civilized society in which one portion of the 
community did not, in point ^of fact, live on the labor of the other. 
Broad and general as is this assertion, it is fuUy borne out by history. 
This is not the proper ocxsasion, but if it were, it would not be difficult 
to trace the various devices by which the wealth of all civilized com- 
munities has been so unequally divided, and to show by what means 
so small a share has i)een allotted to those by whose labor it was pro-, 
dueed, and tfo large a share given to the non-producing class. The de- 
vices are almost innumerable, from the brute force and gross supersti- 
tion of ancient times, to the subtle and artful fiscal contrivances of mod- 
em. I might well challenge a comparison between them and the 
more direct, simple, and patriarchal mode by which the labor of the 
African race is amonj^ ua commanded by the European. I may say, 
vifh truth, thift in few countries so much is left to the share of the 
laborer, and so little exacted from him, or where there is more bind 
attention to him in sickness or infirmities of age. Compare his condi- 
tion with the tenants of the poor-houses in the most civilized portions 
of Suorope — ^look at the sick, and the old and infirm slave, on the .one 
hand, in the midst of his family and friends, under the kind superintend- 
ing care of his master and mistress, and compare it with the forlorn 
and wretched condition of the pauper in the poor-house. But I will 
not dwell on thift aspect of the question : I turn to the political ; and 
here I fearlessly a8seft,that the existing relation between the two races 
IB the South, against which these blind fanatics are waging war, forms 
the most solid and durable foundation on which to rear free and atable 
pol^eal inttitationa. It is useless to disgtuse. the fact lliere is, and 
always has been, in an advanced stage of wealth and civilization, a 
oottfllet between kbor and cajAtal The ooadition of aociety in the 
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SonUi exempts us from the disorders and dangers resulting from this 
conflict; and which explains why it is that the political condition of the 
slaveholding states has been so much more stable and quiet than those 
of the IVorth. The advantages of the former, in &i8 respect, will be- 
come more and more manifest, if left undisturbed by interference from 
without, as the country advances in wealth and numbers. We have, in 
fact, but just entered that condition of -society where the strength and 
durability of our political institutions are to be tested ; and I venture 
nothing in predicting that the experience of the next generation wiU 
fully test how vastly more favorable our condition of society is to that 
of other sections for free and stable institutions, provided we are not 
disturbed by the interference of others, or shall haTO sufficient intelli- 
gence and spirit to resist promptly and successfully such interference, 
It rests with ourselves to meet and rep^l them. I look not for aid to 
this government, or to the other states; not but there are kind feelings 
towards us on the part of the great body of the non-slaveholding states ; 
but, as kind as their feelings may be, we may rest assured that do 
political party in those states wiU risk their ascendency for our safety. 
If wo do not defend ourselves, none will defend us ; if we yield, we 
will be more and more pressed as we recede ; and, if we submit, we 
will be trampled undw foot Be assured that emancipation itself 
would not satisfy these firaatica: that gained, the next step would be 
to raise the negroes to a s<)cial and politic^ equality with the whites; 
and, that being effected, we would soon find the present condition of 
the two races reversed. They, and their Northern allies, would he the 
masters, and we the slaves; the condition of the* white race loathe 
British West India Islands, as bad as it is, would be happiness to (Nirs ; 
there the mother-country is interested in sustaining the supremacy of 
the European race. It is true that the authority of the former master 
is destroyed, but the African will there still b^ a slave, not to individu- 
als, but to the community — forced to labor, not by the authority of the 
Qveraeeis but by the bayonet of the soldiery and the rod of the ctvH 
inagbtrate. 

Surrounded, as the slaveholding states are, with fiuph immineqt perils^. 
I rejoice to think that our means of defence are ample, if we shall 
prove to have the intelligence and spirit to see and apply them before 
it iatoo lata AJl we want is concert, 'to lay aside all party differences, 
^od. ui^te with zeal and energy ia r^^peliiDg^ approikchisg daog^i^ l49i. 
t))i9r<| bftOQQC^ of a^^qo, ai|d. wq aMl fipcl^mpl^ m«fWil q( l#ciqjt|: 
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without reaorting to socesinon or disunion. I speak wiHi full knowl- 
edge and a thorough examination of the subject, and, for one, see my 
way clearly. One thing alarms me — the eager pursuit of gain which 
overspreads the hmd, and which absorbs every faculty of the mind and 
every feeling of the heart. Of all passions, avarice is the most blind 
and compromising — ^the last to see, and the first to yield to danger. I 
dare not hope that anything I can say will arouse the South to a due 
sense of danger; I fear it is beyond the power of ^nortal voice to 
awaken it in time from the fatal security into which it has fallen. 

So conclusive were the objections urged by Mr. Cal- 
houn, mxd so powerfully were they presented, that a 
majority of the Senate came partly over to him, and it 
was agreed that the motion to receive petitions of this 
character should be laid upon the table, which has been 
the rule uniformly adopted since that time. 

In January, 1837, Mr. Caiboun made another very 
able speech in opposition to the admission of the state 
of Michigan, — his opposition being based entirely upon 
the ground, that there had been no regular convention 
held to approve the terms of admission prescribed by 
Congress. 

Meanwhile Mr. Van Buren had been elected to the 
preiidency of the United States. Mr. Calhoun was 
comparatively a silent spectator of the contest. He 
adhered to his old position of neutrality, and advised 
his friends in South Carolina not to vote for either of 
the Whig candidates, Judge White or Mr. Clay, and in 
other states he recommended their support of the 
former. South Carolina gave her vote for Willie P. 
Mangum and John Tyler, both State Rights men. 

The inaugural message of Mr. Van Buren, particu* 
larly so far as it related to the abolition excitement 
was entirely satisfiictory to Mr. Calhoun. A few 
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weeks passed, and the terrible commercial reVulsibli 
of 1837 swept over the country as with the besom of 
destruction. Mr. Calhoun had long anticipated this 
disaster, and had advised his friends engaged in trade 
or connected with banks to reef their sails before the 
blast of the tempest came in its fury upon them. Con- 
gress was now called together by executive proclama- 
tion, and commenced their ^session on the 4th day of 
September. Previous to this time it had been inti- 
mated that the president would recommend an en- 
tire separation of the government from the banks, &tid 
in it letter witten from Edgefield, when on his Way lo 
Washington, Mr. Calhoun signified his in tent ion to 
support the administration if suoh should be their 
course. 

As had been predicted, Mr. Van Buren recommended 
the divorce of bank and state, which had already taken 
place in point of fax^t by the suspension of specie pay- 
aients on the part of the banks ; and in a speech on a 
bill providing for the issue* of treasury notes, delivered 
on the 19th of September, and in the following speecli 
on the main questiop, delivered on the 3d day of Oc- 
tober, Mn Calhoun fully indicated his intentions to go 
with tip administration, and to secure ah entire sepa- 
ration of the government from the banks : — 

SPEECH IN FAVOR OF A SEPARATION OP THE QOVEBN- 

MENT FROM THE BANKS. 

He. PftBSiBKirT: Ift ffeyiewing this discussion, IfiAve becb sfriidc 
with flie fact, that the argument on the opposite side has been limited, 
AlAUMt ezdusiTely, to the questions of relief and the currency. These 
mte, midoiibtedlj, important questions, and well deserving the delTberaie 
consideration of the Samte ; but there are other questiaos inrolved ia 
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tbifl iflsue of a far more elevated character, which more imperiouslj de- 
numd our attentioo. The banks have ceased to be mere moneyed in- 
corporatioD& They have become g^reat political institutionfi, with vast 
loflaenceover Ib^w^fEure of the ooimnuQity ; so much so, that A highly 
distinguished senator (Mr. Clay) has declared, in his place, that the 
question of the disunion of the goyernment and the banks inyolred in 
its consequence the disunion of the states themselves. With this dec- 
laration sounding in our ears, it is time to look into the origin of a sya- 
tem ^ihich has already acquired such mighty influence ; to inquire into 
the causes which have produced it^ and whether they are still on the 
increase ; in what they will terminate, if left to themselves ; and^ 
finally, whether the system is favorable to the permanency of our free 
institutions ; to the industry and business of the country ; and above 
all, to the moral and intellectual developownt of the community^ I 
-feel the vast importance and magnitude of these topics^ as well as 
their great delicacy. I shall touch them with extreme reluctance, and 
only because I believe them to belong to the occasion, and that it would 
be a derelicti<m of puUtc duty to withhold any opinion, which I have 
deliberately formed, on the subject under discussion. 

The rise and progress of the banking system is one of the most re- 
markable and curious phenomena of modem time& Its origin is mod- 
em and humble, and gave no indication of the extraordinary growth 
and influence which it was destined to attaiiL It dates back to 160^^' 
the year that the Bank of Amsterdam was established. Other bank- • 
Ing institutions preceded it -, but tliey were insulated, and not immedi- 
ately connected with the systems which liave since sprung up, and 
which may be distinctly traced to that bank, which was a bank of de- 
posit — ^a mere storehouse— established under the authority of that great 
eommercial metropolis, for the purpo^ of safe-keeping the precious 
metals, and facilitating the vast system of exchanges which then centred 
there. The whole system was the most simple and beautifid that can 
be imagined. The depositor, on delivering his bullion or coin in store^ 
received a credit, estimated at the standard value on the bdbks of the * 
bank, and a certificate of deposit for the amount, which was transfer* 
able from hand to hand, and entitled the holder to withdraw the de- 
posit on payment of a moderate fee for the expense and hazard of 
safe-keeping. These certificates became, in fact, the circulating medium 
of the conmiunity, performmg, as it were, the hazard and drudgery^ 
while the precious metab^ which they, in truth, represented, guilder fiwr 
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guilder, lay qoietly in store, without being exposed to the "wear and 
tear, or losses incidental to actual use. It was thus a paper currency 
was created, having all the solidity, safety, and uniformity of a metallic^ 
with the facility belonging to that of paper. The Whole arrangement 
was admirable, and worthy of the strong sense and dowmight honesty 
of the people with whom it originated. 

Out of this, which may be called the first era of the system, grew 
the bank of deposit, discount, and circulation — a great and mighty 
change, destined to effect a revolution in the condition of modem so- 
ciety. It is not difficult to explain how the one system should spring 
from the other, notwithstanding the striking dissimilarity in features 
and character between the o&pring and the parent. A vast sum, not less 
than three millions sterling, accumulated and remained habitually in 
deposit in the Bank of Amsterdam, the place of the returned certifi- 
cates being constantly supplied by new depositors. With so vast a 
standing deposit, it required but little reflection to perceive that a very 
large portion of It might be withdrawn, and that a sufficient amount 
would be still left to- meet the returning certificates ; or, what would 
be the same in efltct, that an equal amount of fictitious certificates 
might be issued beyond the sum actually deposited. Either process, 
if interest be charged on the deposits withdrawn, or the fictitious cer- 
tificates issued, would be a near approach to a bank of discount This 
once seen, it required but little reflection to perceive that the same 
process would be equally applicable to a capital placed in bank as 
stock ; and from that the transition was easy to issuing bank-notes pay- 
able on demand, on bills of exchange, or promissory notes, haying but 
a short time to run. These, combined, constitute the elements of a 

« 

bank of discount, deposit, and cireulation. 

Modern ingenuity and dishonesty would not have been long in per- 
ceiving and turning such advantages to account ; but the faculties of 
the plain Belgian were either too blunt to perceive, or his honesty to# 
stern to avail himself of them. To his honor, there is reason to be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the temptation, the deposits were sacredly kept, 
and that for every certificate in circulation, there was a corresponding 
amount in bullion or coiu in store. It was reserved for another peo- 
ple, either more ingenious or less scrupulous, to make the change. 

The Bank of England was incorporated in 1694, eighty-five years 
after that of Amsterdam, and was the first bank of deposit^ discount^ 
and circulation. Its capital was £1,200,000, consisting wholly of goT- 
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«niincnt ttock, bearing an interest of eight per cent per anunm. Its 
notes were Yeeeived in the dues of the govemment, and the public reve- 
nue wae -deposited in the bank. It was authorized to circulate ex- 
ck^uer bills, and make loans to government Let us pause for a mo- 
jnent^ and contemplate this complex and potent machine, under its 
various character and functions. 

As a bank of deposit, it was authorized to receive deposits, not' 
simpljjr for safe^keeping, to be returned when demanded by the depos- 
itor, but to be used and loaned out for the benefit of the institution, 
care being taken always to be provided with the means of return- 
ing an equal amount, when debaanded. As a bank of discount and 
circulation, it issued its notes on the faith -of its capital stock and de- 
positsi or discounted bills of exchange and promissory notes backed by 
-tei^nsible endorsers, charging an interest something greater than was 
authorized by law to be diarged on loans ; and thus allowing it, for 
-the use of its credit, a higher rate of compensation than what individ- 
uals were authorized to receive for the use and hazard of money or 
capital loaned out. It will, perhaps, place this point in a clear light, if 
we should consider the transaction in its true character, not as a loan, 
but as a mere exchange of credit. In discounting, the bank takes, in 
the shape of a promissory note, the credit of an individual so good that 
another, equally respon^ble, endd^ses his note for nothing, and gives 
out its credit in the form of a bank-note. The transaction is obviously 
a mer& exchange of credit If the drawer and eifUorser break, the loss* 
Is the Bank's ; but if the Bank breakis, the loss falls on the community ; 
and yet Uiis transaction, so. dissimilar, is confounded with a loan, and 
ihe bank permitted to charge, pn a mere exchange of credit, in which 
the hazard of tlie breaking of the drawer and endorser is incurred by 
the Bank, and that of the Bank by the community, a higher sum than 
$kn legal rate of interest on a loan ; in which, besides the use of his 
'. capital, the hazard is. all on the side of the lender. 

Turning from these to the advantages which it deriyed from its con- 
■ nection with the government, we shall find them not less striking. 
Among the first of these in impoatance is the fact of its notes being 
received in the dues of the government, by which the credit. of the 
government was added to that of the Bank, which added so greatly to 
the increase of its oirculation. These, again, "^Ken cpUected by the 
igoverament, were placed in deposit in Hw B^nk; thus giving to it 
«ot only the prdit resulting from their abetractidn from drcnlatiao, 
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from the time of collecting till disbursement, but also that from the use 
of the public deposits in the interval To complete the picture, the 
Bank, in its capacity of lender to the goyernment^ in fact pud its own, 
liotes, which rested on the faith of the government stock, on which it 
was drawing eight per cent ; so that, in truth, it but loaned to the gpy- 
ernment its own credit.. 

Such were the extraordinary advantages conferred on this institution, 
and of which it had an exclusive monopoly ; and these are the causes 
which gave such an extraordinary impulse to its growth and influence, 
that it increased in a little more than a hundred years — from 1694, 
when the second era of the system commenced, with the establishment 
of the Bank of England, to 1797, when it terminated — from 1,200,000/. 
to nearly 11,000,000/., and this mainly by the additibn to its capital 
through loans to tlie government above the profits of its annual divi- 
dends. Before entering on tiie third era of the system,- 1 pause to majse. 
a few reflections on the second. 

. I am struck, in casting my eyes over it, to find that, notwithstanding 
the great dissimilarity of features which the system had assumed in 
passing from a mere bank of deposit, to that of deposit, discount, and 
circulation, the operation of the Jatter was confounded, throughout this 
long period, as it regards the effects on the currency, with the bank of 
deposit Its notes were universally regarded as representing gold. and' 
silver, and as depending on that representation exclusively for their cir- 
culation ; as much so as did the certificates of deposit in the original Bank 
of Amsterdam. No one supposed that they could retam their credit for a 
moment after they ceased to be convertible Into the metals on demand ; 
nor were they supposed to have the effect of increasing the aggregate 
amount of the currency ; nor, of course, of increasing prices. In a word, 
they were in the public mind as completely identified with the metallic 
currency as if every note in ctrculatibn had laid up in the yaults of the 
Bank an equal amount, pound for pound, into which all its paper ooul4 
be converted the moment it was presented. 

All this was a great delusion. The issues of the Bank never did 
repretetUf from the first, the precious metals. Instead of the repretenta- 
tivetj its notes were, in reality, the mtbstitute for coin. Instead of being 
the mere drudges, performing all the out-door service, while the coins 
reposed at ease in the vaults of the banks, free from wear and tear, 
and the hazard of loss or destruction, as did the certificates of deposit 
in the original Bank of Amsterdam, they substituted, degradedi and . 
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boniphed Uie coins. Every note circulated became the substitute of so 
much coin, and dispensed with it in circulation, and thereby depredated 
the value of the precious metals, and increased their consumption in the 
same proportion ; while it diminished in the same degree the supply, 
by rendering mining less profitable. The system assumed gold aud 
silver as the basis of its circulation ; and yt^t. by the laws uf its nature, 
just as it increased its circulation, in the same degree the foundation on 
which the system stood was weakened. The consumption of the metals 
increased, and the supply diminished. As the weight of the super-' 
structure increased, just in the same proportion its foundation was un- 
dermined and weakened. Thus the germ of destruction was implanted 
in the system at its birth; has expanded with its growth, and must 
terminate, finally, in its dissolution, unless, indeed, it should, by some 
transition, entirely change its nature, and pasi^ into some other and en- 
tirely different organic forn^ The conflict between bank* circulation 
and metallic (though not perceived in the first stage of the system, 
when they were supposed to be indissolubly connected) is mortal ; one 
or the other must perish in the struggle. Such is the decree of fiite ; 
it is irreversible. 

Near the close of the second era, the system passed the Atlantic, 
and took root in our country, where it found the soil still more fertile, 
and the climate more congenial than even in the parent country. The 
Bank of North America was established in 1781, with a capital of 
- f 400,T)00, and bearing all the features of its prototype, the Bank of 
England. In the short space of a little more than half a century, the 
system has expanded from one bank to about eight hundred, including 
branches (no one knows the exact number, so rapid the increase), and 
from a capital of less than half a millipn to about $300,000,000, with- 
* out, apparently, exhausting or diraiaishing its capacity to increase. So 
accelerated has been its growth with us, from causes which I explained 
on a former occasion,* that already it has approached a point much 
nearer the limits beyond which the system, in its present form, cannot 
advance, than in England. 

During the year I797j the Bank of England suspended specie pay- 
ments ; an event destined, by its consequences, to effect a revolution in 
^ public opinion in relation to the system, and to accelerate the period 

-m- ■ -- II — ' - II J. . ■ - M 

* See Speech on Mr. Webster's motion to remew the charter of the 
Uoited States Bank in 1 884. . 
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wMdi must determine its fate. England was then engaged in that 
gigantic struggle which originated in the French Revolution, and her 
financial operations were on the most extended scale, followed by a 
corresponding increase* in the action of the Bank, as her fiscal agent. 
It sunk under its over^ction. Specie payments were suspended. Panic 
and dismay spread through the land — so deep and durable was the 
impression that the credit of the Bank depended exclusively on the 
punctuality of its payments. 

In the midst of the alarm, an act of Parliament was passed making 
the notes of the Bank a legal tender ; and, to the surprise of all> the 
institution proceeded on, apparently without any diminution of ite 
credit Its notes circulated freely as ever, and without any deprecia- 
tion, for a time, compared with gold and silver ; and continued so to do. 
for upward of twenty years, with an average diminution of about one 
per cent per annum. Tliis shock did much to dispel the delusion that 
bank-notes represented gold and silver, and that they circulated in con-, 
sequence of such representation, but without entirely obliterating the 
old impression which had taken such strong hold on the public mind.. 
The oredit of its notes during the suspension was generally attributed 
to the tender act, and the great and united resources of the Bank and 
the government 

But an event followed of the same kind, under circumstances entirely 
different, which did more than any preceding to shed light on the true 
nature of the system, and to unfold its vast capacity to sustain itself 
without exterior aid. We finally became involved in the mighty strug- 
gle that had so long desolated Europe and enriched our country, War 
was declared against Qreat Britain in 1812, and in the short space of one 
year our feeble banking system sunk under the increased fiscal action 
of government I was then a member of the other ho^se, and had 
taken my full share of responsibility in the measures which had led to 
that result. I shall never forget the sensation which the suspension, 
and the certain anticipation of the prostration of the currency of the 
country, as a consequence, excited in my mind. We could resort to no 
tender act ; we had no. great central regulating power, like the Pank 
of England; and the credit and resources of the government were 
comparatively smalL Under such circumstances, I looked forward to 
a sudden and great depreciation of bank-notes, and that they would 
&11 speedily as low as the old continental money. Guess my surprise 
when I saw them sustain their credit with scarcely any depre c ia t ioD, 
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fbjf 1^ tupc^ from the shock. I distmctly recollect when I first asked 
inyseU the question. What was the cause t and which directed my in- 
quiry into the extraordinary phenomenon. I soon saw that the system 
contained within itself a self-sustaining power ; that there was between 
the honks and the community, mutually, tlie relation of debtor and 
creditor, there being at all times something more due to the bonks from 
the community than from the latter to the former. I saw, in this re- 
ciprocal relation of debts and credits, that the demand of the banks on 
the community was greater than the amount of their notes in circulation 
could meet : and that, consequently, so long as their debtors were sol- 
Tent, and bound to pay at short periods, their notes could not fail to 
be at or near a par with gold and silver. I also saw that, as their 
deotors were principally the merchants, they would take bank-notes to 
meet their bank debts, and that that which the merchant and the gov- 
ernment, who, are the great money-dealeVs, take, the rest of the com- 
munity would also take. Seeing all this, I clearly perceived that self- 
sustaining principle which poised the system, self-balanced, like some 
celestial body, moving with scarcely a perceptible deviation from its, 
pathj from the concussion it had received. 

Shortly after the termination of the wat, specie payments were 
coerced with us by the establishment of a National Bank, and a few^ 
years afterward, in Great Britain, by an act of Parliament In both 
countries the restoration was followed by wide-spread distress, as it 
always must be when effected by coercion ; for the simple reason that 
banks cannot pay unless their debtors first pay, and that to coerce the 
banks compels them to coerce their debtors before they have the 
means to pay. Their failure must be the consequence; and this in- 
volves the failure of the banks themselves, carrying with it universal 
distress. Hence I am opposed to all kinds of coercion, and am in favor 
of leaving the disease to time, with the action of public sentiment and 
the states, to which the banks are alone responsible. 

But to proceed with my narrative. Although specie payments were 
restored, and the system apparently placed where it was before the 
suspension, the great capacity it proved to possess of sustaining itself 
without specie payments, was not forgot by those who had its direction. 
The impression that it was indispensable to the circulation of bank-notes 
tlf^t they should represent the precious metals, was almost obliterated * 
and the latter toere regarded rather as restrictioru on the free ana 
proJUMe operation of tlie system than of t/ie means of its seeurit% 
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Hence a feeling of opposition to gold and eilyer gradually gprew up OQ 
the part of the banks, which created an esprit du corpse followed by a 
moral resistance to specie payments, if I may so express myself, which 
m jbct suspended, in a great degree, the conversion of their notes into 
the precious metals, long before the present suspension. With the 
growth of this feeling, banking business a^umed a bolder character, 
and Ha profits were proportionably enlarged, and with it the tendency 
of the system to increase kept pace. The effect of this soon displayed 
itself in a striking manner, which was followed by very important con- 
sequences, which I shall next explain. 

It so happened that the charters of ^e Bank of England and the 
late Bank of the United {>tates expired about the same time. As the 
period approached, a feeling of hostility, growing out of the causes just 
explained, which had excited a strong desire in the community, who 
could not participate in the profits of these two great monopolies, to. 
throw off their restraint, began to disclose itself against both institutions'. 
In Qreat Britain it terminated in breaking down the exdusiy&monopoly 
of the Bank of England, and narrowing greatly the specie basis of the 
system, by making the notes of the Bank of England a legal tender in 
all cases, except -between it and its creditors. A sudden and yast .in- 
crease of the system, with a great diminution of the metallic basis, 
in proportion to banking transactions, followed, whifh has shocked 
and weakened the stability of the system there. With us the result 
was different The Bank fell under the hostility of the goyernment 
All restraint on the system was removed, and banks shot up in 
every direction almost instantly, under the growing impulse which 
I have explained, and which, with the causes I stated when I first 
addressed the Senate on this question, is the cause of the present catas- 
trophe. 

With it commences the fourth era of the system, which we have just 
entered — an era of struggle, and conflict, and changes. The system can 
advance no farther in our country, without great and radical changes. 
It has come to a stand. The conflict between metallic and bank cur- 
rency, which I have shown to be inherent in the system, has, in the 
course of time, and with tjie progress of events, become so deadly that 
they must separate, and one or the other fall. The degradation of the. 
value of the metals, and their, almost entire expulsion from their 
appropriate. sphere as the medium^ of exchange ^ and the standard of. 
Talue^h^ye g^one so fa^, under the. necess^y^oper^tiofi of thetrntem^ 
''*■'" 16** '"• . " ' 
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that tfaej are no longer sufficient to form the basis of the widely-extend- 
ed system of bfmking. From the first, the gravitation of the system has 
been in one direction— ^o dispense mth the use of the metals ; and hence 
the descent from a bank of deposit to one of discount ; and henoOj from 
being the representative, their notes have become the substitute for gold 
and silver ; and hence, finally, its present tendency to a mere paper 
engine, totally separated from the metals. One law has steadily go^ 
erned the system throughout — the enlargement of its profits and influ- 
ence ; and, as a consequence, as metallic currency became insufficient 
for circulati<»i, it has become, in its progress, insufficient for the basis of 
banking operations ; so much so, that, if specie payments were restored, 
U would be but nominal, and the system would in a few years, on the 
first adverse current, sink down again into its present helpless condition. 
Nothing can prevent it but great and radical changes, which would 
diminish its profits and influence, so as effectually to arrest that strong 
and deep current which has carried so much of the wealth and capital 
of the community in that direction. Without that> the system, as now 
constituted, must fall ; unless, indeed, it can form an alliance with the 
government, and through it establish its authority by law, and make its 
credit, unconnected with gold and silver, the medium of circulation. If 
the alliance should take place, one of the first movements would be the 
establishment of a great central institution ; or, if that should prove 
impracticable, a combination of a few selected and powerful state banks, 
which, sustained by the government, would crush or subject the weaker, 
to be followed by an amendment of the Constitution, or some other 
device, to limit their number and the amount of their capital hereafter. 
This done, the next step would be to confine and consolidate the 
supremacy of the system over the currency of the country, which would 
be in its hands exclusively, and, through it, over the industry, business, 
and politics of the country ; all of which would be wielded to advance 
its profits and powers. 

The system having now arrived at this point, the great and solemn 
duty devolves on us to determine this day what relation this govern- 
ment shall hereafter bear to it Shall we enter into an alliance with it 
and become the sharers of its fortune and the instrument of its aggpran- 
dixement and supremacy ? This is the momentous question on which 
we must now decide. Before we decide, it behooves us to inquire 
whether the system is favorable to the permanency of our free repub- 
lican instttations, to the industiy and business of the country, and, abore 
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all, to our moral aiid intellectual development, the great object for 
which we were plaped here bj the Author of our being. 

Can it be doubted what must be the effects of a system whose opera- 
tions haye been shown to be so unequal on free institutions, whose foim- 
dation rests on an equality of rights ? Can that favor equality which 
gives to one portion of the citizens and tfie country such decided advan- 
tages over the other, as J have shown it does in my opening remarks f 
Can that be favorable to liberty which concentrates the money power, 
and places it under the control of a few powerful and wealthy individ- 
uals ? It is the remark of a profound statesman, that the revenue is 
the state ; and, of course, those who control the revenue control the 
stated and those who can coptrol the money power can conti^ol the rev-, 
enue, and through it the state, with the property and industry of the 
country, in all its ramifications. Let us pause for a moment, and re- 
flect on the nature and extent of this tremendous power. 

The currency of a country is to the community what the blood is to 
the human system. It constitutes a small part, but it circulates through 
every portion, and is indispensable to all the functions of life. The 
currency bears'even a smaller proportion to the aggregate capital of 
the community than what the blood does to the solids in the human 
system. What that proportion is, has not been, and perhaps cannot be, 
accurately ascertained, as it is probably subject to considerable varia- 
tions. It is, however, probably between twenty-five and thirty-five to 
one. I will assume it to be thirty to one. With this assumption let 
us suppose a community whose aggregate capital is $31,000,000 ; its 
currency, would be, by supposition, one million, and the residue of its 
capital thirty millions. ^This being assumed, if the currency be increas- 
ed' or decreased, the other portion of the capital remaining the same, 
according to the well-known laws of currency, property would rise or 
fall with the increase or decrease : tliat is, if the currency be increased 
to two millions, the aggregate value of property would rise to tixty 
millions ; and, if the currency be reduced to |500,000, it would be re- 
duced to fifteen millions. With this law so well established, place the 
money power in the hands of a single individual, or a combination of 
individuals, and they, by expanding or contracting the currency, may 
raise or sink prices at pleasure ; and by purchasing when at the great- 
est depression, and selling at the greatest elevation, may command the 
whole property and industry of the community, and control its fiscal 
opeiati(xis. The banking system concentrates and places this power m 
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the. hands of those who control it, and its force increases jnst in propor- 
tion as it dispenses with a metallic basis. Nev^er was an engine invent-, 
ed better calculated to place the destiny of the many in the hands of 
the few, or less fayorable to that equality and independence which liea 
at the bottom of our free institutions. 

These views have a bearing jiot less decisive on the next inquiry — 
the effects of the system on the industry and wealth of the country. 
Whatever may have been its effects in this respect in its early stages, it 
is .difficult to imagine anything more mischievous on all of ihe pursuits 
of life than the frequent and sudden expansions and contractions, to 
which it has now become so habitually subject that it may be consid- 
ered its ordin'ary condition. None but those in the secret know what to 
da All are paiising and looking out to ascertain whether an expan- 
sion or contraction is next to follow, and what will be its extent and 
duration ; and if, perchance, an error be committed— if it expands when 
a contraction is expected, or the reverse — the most prudent may lose 
by the miscalculation the fruits of a life of toil and care. The conse- 
quence is, to discourage industry, and to convert the whole community 
into stock-jobbers and speculators. The evil is constantly on the increase, 
and must continue to increase just as the banking system becoi^cs more, 
diseased, till it shall become utterly intolerable. 

But its most fatal effects originate in its bearing on the moral and in- 
tellectual development of the community. The great principle of de- 
mand and supply governs the moral and intellectual world no less than 
the business and commercial. If a community be so constituted as to 
cause a demand for high mental attainments, or if its honors and rewards 
are allotted to pursuits thai require their develc^xnent, by creating a 
demand for intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, justice, firmness, courage, 
patriotism, and the like, they are sure to be produced. But if, on the 
contrary, they be allotted «to pursuits that require inferior qualities, the 
higher are sure to decay and perish. I object to the banking system, 
because it allots the honors and rewards of the community, in a very 
undue proportion to a pursuit the least of all favorable to the develop- 
ment of the higher mental qualities, intellectual or moral, to the decay 
of the learned professions, and the more noble pursuitsof science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and statesmanship, and the great and more useful pur- 
Buits of business and industry. With the vast increase of its profits and 
influence, it is gradually concentrating in itself most ef the. prizes of life 
<— wealth, honor, and influence, to the great disparagement and degrada- 
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*tion of all the liberal, and useful, and generous pursuits orsociety. Hie 
rising generation cannot but feel its deadening influence. The youths 
"who crowd our colleges, and behold the road to honor and distinction 
terminating in a banking-house, will feel the spirit of emulation decay 
^thin them, and will no fonger be pressed forward by gendrous ardor 
to mount up the rugged steep of science as the roa^ to honor and dis- 
tinction, when, perhaps, the highest point they coiild attain, in what was 
once the most honorable and influential of Ul the learned prffessions, 
^ould be the place t>f attorney to a bank. 

Nearly four years since, on the question of the remoyal of the de- 
posits, although I was opposed to the removal, and in fayor of their 
restoration, because I believed it to be illegal, yet, foreseeing what was 
coming, and not wishing there should be any mistake as to my opinion 
on iSbe banking system, I stated here in my place what that opinion 
was. I declared that I had long entertained doubts, if doubts they might 
be called, which were daily increasing, that the system made the worst 
possible dtstributioD of the wealth of the community, and that it would 
ultimately be found hostile to the farther advancement of civilization 
aiid liberfy. This declaration was not lightly made ; -and I have now 
unfolded the grounds on which it rested, and which subsequent events 
and reflection have matured into a settled conviction. 

With all these consequences before us, shall we restore the broken 
connection f Shall we again unite ffaie government with the system f 
And what are. the arguments opposed to these high and weighty objec- 
tions ? Instead of ranting them and denying their truth, or opposing 
others of equal weight, a rabble of objections (I can call them by no 
better name) are urged against the separation : one carrency for the 
government, and another for the people ; separation of the people from 
the government ; taking care of the government, and not of the people ; 
4(nd a whole fraternity of others of like character. When I first saw 
Hiem advanced in the columns of a newspaper, I could not but smile, 
in thinking how admirably they were suited to an electioneering can- 
vass. They have a certain plausibility about them, which makes them 
troublesometo an opponent -simply because they are merely plausible, 
without eontaining one particle of reason. I little expected to meet them 
in discussion hi this place ; but sinoe^they have been gravely introduced 
fa^re, respect for the place and company exacts a pasahg notice, to whii^ 
eC tinftisriveB, they are not entitled ^ 

Ibflj^ wllh that whioh is first pwiied forward, «nd seems to be mart 
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relied on— -ooe correncj for the governmeDt and another for the peo- 
ple. Is it meant that the government must take in payment of its debts 
whatever the people take in payment of theirs ? If so, it is a very 
broad proposition, and would lead to important consequences. The 
people now receive the notes of non-specie-paying banks. Is it meant 
that the goveniment should also receive them 8 They receive in change 
all sorts of paper, issued by we know not whom. Must the government 
also n^ive them ? They receive the notes of banks issuing notes under 
five, ten, and twenty dollars. Is it intended that the government shall 
also permanently receive them f They receive bills of exchange. Shall 
government, too, receive them ? If not, I ask the reason. Is it because 
they are not suitable for a' sound, stable, and uniform currency ? The 
reason is good : but what becomes of the principle, that the government 
ought to take whatever the people take ? But I go £Eurthw. It is the 
duty of government to receive nothing in its dues that, it has not the 
right to render uniform an(} stable in its value. We are, by the Con- 
stitution, made the guardian of the money of the country. For this the 
right of coining and regulating the value of coins was given, and we have 
no right whatever to receive or treat anything as money, or the equiva- 
lent of money, the value of which we have no right to regulate^ If this 
principle be true, and it cannot be controverted^ I ask, What right has 
Congress to receive and treat the notes of the state banks as money t 
If the states have the right to incorporate banks, what right has Con- 
gress to regulate them or their issues ? Show me the power in the 
Constitution. If the right be admitted, what are its limitations, and 
how can the riglit of subjecting them to a bankrupt law in that case be 
denied) If one be admitte<l the other follows as a consequence; and 
yet those who are most indignant against the proposition of subjecting 
the state banks to a bankrupt law, are the mpst damorOus to receive 
their notes, not seeing that the one power involves the other. I am . 
equally opposed to both, as unconstitutional and inexpedient. We are 
next told, to separate from the banks is to separate from the people. 
The banks, then, are the people, and the people the banks — united, 
identified, and inseparable ; and as the government belongs to the peo- 
ple, it follows, of course, according to this argument, it belongs also to 
the banks, and, of course, is bound to do their biddings. I feel on bo 
grave a subject, and in so grave a body, an almost invincible repugnanoe 
in replying to 'such arguments : and I shall hasten over the only remain- 
ing one of the firatemity which I ishall condescend to notice with all 
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possible despatch. They have no right of admission here, and, if I 
were disposed to jest on so solemn an occasion, I should say they ought 
to be driven from this chamber, under the 4'7th rule.* The next of 
these formidable objections to the separation from tlie banks is, that the 
government, in so doing, takes care of itself and not of the people. 
Why, I had supposed that the government belonged to tlie people : that 
it was created by them for their own use, to promote their interest, 
and secure their peace and liberty : that, in taking care of itself, it takes 
the most effectual care of the people ; and in refusing all embarrassing, 
entangling, and dangerous alliances with corporations of any description, 
it was but obeying the great law of delf-preservjitioa But enough ; I 
cannot any longer waste words on such objections. I intend no disre- 
spect to those who have urged them ; yet these, and arguments like 
these, are mainly relied on to countervail the many and formidable ob- 
jections, drawn from the highest considerations that can influence the 
action of governments or individuals, none of which have been refuted 
and many not even denied. 

The senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) urged an argument of 
a very different character, but which, in my opinion, he entirely failed 
to establish. He asserted that the ground assumed on this side was an 
entire abandonment of a great constitutional function conferred by the 
Constitution on Congress. To establish this, he laid down the proposi- 
tion, that Congress was bound to take care of the money of the country. 
Agreed ; and with this view the Constitution confers on us the right of 
coining and regulating the value of coins, in order to supply the coun- 
try with money of proper standard and value ; and is it an abandon- 
ment of this right to take care, as this bill does, that it shall not be 
expelled from circulation, as far as the fiscal action of this government 
extends ? But having taken this unquestionable position, the senator 
passed (by what means he did not condescend to explain) from taking 
care of the money of the country to the right of establishing a currency, 
and then to the right of establishing a bank currency, as I understood 
him. On both of tliese points I leave him in the hands of the senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan), who, in an able and constitutional 
argument, completely demolished, in my judgment, the position assumed 
by the senator from Massachusetts. I rejoice to hear such an argument 

* It is the rule regulating the admission of persons in the lobby of 
the Senate. 
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frdm'sui^ a quarter. The retam of the great state of Fennsjlvania to 
Hie doctrines of rigid constructioa and state rights sheds a ray of light 
on the thick darkness which has long surrounded us. 

But we are told that there is not gold and silver enough to fill the 
channels of circulation, and that prices would falL * Be it so. What is 
that, compared to the dangers whidi menace on the opposite side ? But 
are we so certain that there is not a sufficiency of the precious metals 
fur the purpose of circulation ? Look at France, with her abundant 
•supply, with her channels of circulation full to overflowing with coins, 
Btid her flourishing industry. It is true that our supply is insufficient 
at present How could it be otherwise? The banking system has 
degraded and expelled the metals — driven them to foreign lands — 
closed the mines, and converted their products into costly vases, and 
splendid utensils and ornaments, administering to the pride and luxury 
of the opulent, instead of being employed as the standard of value, and 
the instrument of making exchange's^ as they were manifestly intended 
mainly to be by an all- wise Providence. Bestore them to tlieir proper 
functions, and they will return from their banishment ; the mines wiU 
again be opened, and the gorgeous splendor of wealth will again reas- 
sume the more humble, but useful, form of coins. 

But, Mr. President, I am not driven to such alternatives. I am not 
the enemy, but the friend of credit — not as the substitute, but the 
associate and the assistant of the metals. la that capacity, I hold credit 
to possess, in many respects, a vast superiority over the metals tBem- 
'Belveis. * I object to it in the form which it has assumed in the' banking 
system, for reasons that are neither light nor few, and that neither have 
Hdr Can be answered. The question is hot whether credit can be dis- 
pensed with, but what is its best possible form — the most stable, the 
least liable to abuse, and the most convenient and cheap. I threw out 
some ideas on this important subject in my opening remarks. I have 
heard nothing to change my opinion. I believe that government credit, 
in .the form I suggested, combines all the requisite qualities of a credit 
circulation in the highest degree, and also that government ought not to 
use any other credit but its own in its financial operations. Wlien the 
senator from Massachusetts made his attack on my suggestions, I was 
disappointed. I expected argument, and he gave us denunciation. It 
is often easy to denounce, when it is hard to refute ; and when that 
lenator gives denunciations instead of arguments, I conclude that it is 
becaiue the one is at his command, and the other not 
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We are told the form I raggested is but a repetition of the M Con- 
tinental money — a ghoet that is ever conjured up by all who ^71811 to 
give the banks an exclusive monopoly of government credit The asser- 
tion is not true: there is not the least analogy between them. The one 
Waa a promise to pay when there was no revenue, and the other a 
promise to receive iu the dues of government when there is an abundant 
revenue. 

We are also told that there is no instance of a government paper that 
£d not depredate. In reply^ I affirm that there is none, assuming the 
finrm I propose, that ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper receiva- 
ble in the dues of government had anything like a fair trial, it has 
succeeded. Instance the case of North Carolina, referred to in my 
opening remarks. The draughts of the treasury at this moment, witii 
all their encumbrance, are nearly at par with gold and silver ; and I 
might acm the instance alluded to by the distinguished senator from 
Kentucky, in which he admits that, as soon as the excess of the issues 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Kentucky were reduced to the proper 
point) its notes rose to par. the case of Russia might also be mentioned. 
In 1827, she had a fixed paper circulation, in the form of bank-notes, 
but which were inconvertible, of upward of $120,000,000, esltimated in 
the metallic ruble, and which had for years remained without fluctu^ 
tion, having nothing to sustain it but that it was received in the dues of 
the government, and that, too, with a revenue of only about $90>000,000 
annually. I speak on the authority of a respectable traveller. Other 
instances, no doubt, might be added, but it needs no such support. 
How can a paper depreciate which the government is bound to receive 
in all its payments, and while those to whom payments are to be made 
are under no obligation to receive it ? From its nature, it can only 
circulate wheq at ^ar with gold and silver ; and if it should depreciate, 
none could be injured' but the government 

But my colleague objects that it would partake of the increase luid 
decrease of the revenue, and would be subject to greats expansion and 
contractions than bank-notes tbemsdves. He assumes that government 
would increase the amount with the increase of the revenue, whidi la 
not probable, for die aid of its credit would be then less needed ; \mi 
if it did, what would be the effect! On the decrease of the revenue^ 
its bilb would be returned to the treasury, from which, for flie want of 
d e uuilid, they coidd not be reissued ; and the excess, instead of hanging 
<A the cireohrtion, av in the esse of bank-notes, and exposing it to cata»- 
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tropbee like the present^ would be grodwUly and silently -withdmwD, 
wiUiout shock or injury to any one. It baa another and striking ad- 
yantage over bank circulation — in its superior cheapness, as well as 
greater stability and safety. Bank paper is cheap to those who make 
it, but dear, very dear, to those who use it — ^fully as much so as gold 
and silver. It is the little cost of its manufacture, and the dear ratea 
at which it is furnished to the community, which give the great profit 
to those who have a monopoly of the artide. Some idea may be formed 
of the' extent of the profit by the splendid palaces which we see under 
the name of banking-houses, and the vast fortunes which have been 
accumulated in this branch of business *, all of whidi must ultimately 
be derived from the productive powers of the community, and, of 
course, adds so much to the cost of production. On the other hand, the 
credit of government, while it would greatly facilitate its financial ope- 
rations, would cost nothing, or next to nothing, both to it and A people, 
and, of course, would add nothing to the cost of production, which would 
give every branch of our industry, igrieulture, conmierce, and manu- 
factures, as far as its circulation might extend, great advantages both 
at home and abroad. 

But there remains another and great advantage. In the event of 
war, it woidd open almost unbounded resources to cany it on, without 
the necessity of resoirting to what I am almost disposed to call a fraud 
— ^public loans. I have already shown that the loans of the Bank of 
England to the government were very little more than loaning back to 
the government its own credit ; and this is more or less true of all loans, 
where the banking system prevails. It was preeminently so in our 
late war. The circulation of the government credit, in the shape of 
bills receivable exclusively with gold and silver in its dues, and the 
sales of public lands, would dispense with the necessity of loans, by 
increasing its bills with the increase of taxes. The increase of taxes, 
and, of course, of revenue and expenditures, would be followed by an 
increased demand for government bills, while the latter would furnish 
the means of paying the taxes, without increasiDg, in the same degree, 
the pressure on the community. This, with a judicious ly&tem of fund- 
ing, at a low rate of interest^ would go far to exempt the government 
from the necessity of contracting public loans in the event of war. 
. I am not^ Mr. President, ignorant, in making these suggestions (I 
wish them to be considered only in that light), to what violent opposi- 
tion every measure of the kind must be exposed. Banks have been so 
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Umg in the posaeasioo of goTemment credit, that thej very natnralljr 
ooQclude they have an ezclusiye right to it, and 'consider the withdrawal 
of it, even for the use of the goverment itself, as a positive injury. It 
was mj fortune to take a stand on the side of the government against 
the banks during the most trying period of the Uite war — ^the winter 
of 1814 and 1815 — and never in my life was I exposed to more cal- 
umny and abuse — no, not even on this occasioB. It was my first lesson 
on the subject I shall never forget it I propose to give a very brief 
narrative of the scenes through which I then passed; not* with any 
feeling of egotism, for I trust I am incapable of that, but to illustrate 
the truth of much I have said, and to snatch from oblivion not an un* 
important portion of our .financial history. I see the senators firom 
Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) and of Alabama- (Mr. Eang), who were 
then members of the House of Representatives, in their places, and 
they can voudi for the correctness of my narrative, as far as the memory 
of transactions so long passed will serve. 

The finances of the country baid, at that time, fallen into great con- 
fusioa Mr. Campbell had retired from the head of the treasury^ and 
the late Mr. Pallas had succeeded — a man of talents, bold and decisive, 
but inexperienced in the affiurs of the department Hb first measure 
to restore order, and to furnish the supplies to carry on the war, was 
to recommend a bank of $60,000,000, to be constituted almost exclu- 
sively of the new stocks which had been issued during the war, to the 
exclusion of the old, which had been issued befor/e. The proposed 
bank was authorized to make loans to the government, and was not 
bound to pay specie during the war, and for three yean after its termi-' 
nation. 

It so. happened' tluit I did not arrive here till some time after the 
commencement of the session, having been detained by an attack of 
billions fever. I had taken a prominent part in the declaration of the 
war, and had every motive and disposition to sustain the administra- . 
tion. and to vote every aid to carry on the war. Immediately after my 
arrival, I had a full conversation with Mr. Dallas, at his request I en- 
tertained very kind feelings towards him, and assured him, after he had 
explained his plan, that I would give it my early and fi&vorable atten- 
tion. At that time I had reflected but little on the subject of banking. 
Many of my political friends expressed a desire that I should'take a 
prominent part in favor of the proposed bank. Their extreme anxiety 
aroused my attention, and, being on no committee (they had been ap- 
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pointed before mj ttrriTal), I took op the salgeet for a full inTestigaiion^ 
with every disposition to give it my support I had not proceeded far 
before I vas struck with the extraordinary character of the project : A 
bank of $60,000,000, whose capital was to consist almost exclusively 
of government credit in the shape of stock, and not bound to pay its 
debts during the war, and for three years afterward, to famish the gov« 
emment with loans to carry on the war 1 I saw at once that the effisct 
of the arrangement would be, that government would borrow back its 
own credit, and pay six per cent per annum for what they had already 
paid eight or nine. It was impossible for me to give it my support 
lyKler any pressure, however great I felt the difficulty of my situation, 
not only in opposing the leading measure of .the administration at such 
a crisis, but, what was far more responsible, to suggest one of my own, 
that would afford relief to the* embarrassed treasury. I ea^ my eyes 
around, and toon saw that -the government should use its own credit 
directly, without the intervention of a bank ; which I pn>posed to do 
in the form of treasury notes, to be issued in the operations, of the gov- 
ernment^ and to be funded in the subscription to the stock of the bank 
Treasnry no4ee were, at that time, below par, even with bank paper. 
The oppositioh to them was so great on the part of the banks, that they 
refused to receive them on deposit, or payment, at par with their notes; 
while, the government, on its part, received and paid away notes of the 
banks at par with its own. Such was the influence of the banks, and 
to such degradation 4M the government in its weakness, submit AH 
this influence I had to encounter with the entire weight of the adminis* 
tration throiMi into the same scale. I hesitated not I saw the path 
of duty clearly> and determined to tread it, as sharp and rugged as it 
was. When the bill came up, I moved my amendment, the main 
features of which were, that, instead of government stock already issued, 
the capital ef the bank should consist of funded treasury notes ; and 
that, instead of a mere paper- machine, it should be a specie-paying 
bank, so as to be an ally instead of an opponent in restoring the cur- 
rency to a Boond ecMidition on the return of peace. These were, with 
me, indispensable conditions. I aceompsnied my amendment wiUi a 
short speeckof fifteen or twenty minutes, and so overpowering was Ae 
feroe of truth, that, notwithstanding the influence of the administration, 
hsdced by the money power, and the Gbmmittee of Ways and MeanSr 
whaoh was vnammous, with one exception, as I understood, my amend- 
nsnipMviMied by a huge majority; but it, in tun, faSed-^tte opposi^ 
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tion, the adberentt of the administration, and thoBe who had eonttitii* 
tional scruplee, combined against it Then followed Yarioua» but UQSoo* 
cessful, attempts to charter a bank. One was ?etoed hj the "PrwdegA^ 
and another was lost by the casting vote of the speaker (Mr. Cheves). 
After a large portion of the session was thus unsuocessfullj eonsam«dy 
a caucus was called, in order to agree on some phuni to which I and the 
few friends who still adhered to me after such hard servioe, wwe espe- 
cially invited. We, of course, attended. The plan of compromise waa 
unfolded, which approached much nearer to our views, but which waa 
still objectionable in some features. I objected, and required farther 
concessions, which were refused, and was told the bill could be passed 
without us ; at which I took up my hat and bade good-night The bill 
waa introduced in the Senate, and speedily passed that body. On the 
second reading, I rose and made a few remarks, in which I entreated 
the house to remember that they were about to rote for the meaaore 
against their conviction, as had been frequently expressed ; and that^ 
in so doing, they acted under a supposed necessity, which had been 
created by those who expected to profit by the measure. I then re- 
minded them of the danger of acting under such pressure; and Fsaid 
that they were so sensible of the truth of what I uttered, that, if peaoe 
should arrive before the passage of the bill, it would not reoeive the 
support of fifteen members. I concluded by saying that I would re- 
serve what I intended to say on the question of the passage of the bill, 
when I would express my opinion at length, and appeal to the country. 
My objections, as yet had not gone to the people, as nothing that I had 
said had been reported — si^ch was my solicitude to defeat the bill with* 
out extending our divisions beyond the walls of the house, in the thsA 
critical condition of the country. My object was to arrest the meaenre^ 
, and not to weaken confidence in the administration. 

In making the supposition, I had not the slightest anticipation of 
peace. England had been making extensive preparations for the ensu- 
ing campaign, and had made a vigorous attack on New Orleans, but 
had just been repelled ; but by a most remarkable coincidence, an 
opportunity (as strange as it may seem) was afforded to test the truth 
of what I have said. Late in the evening of the day I met Mr. Star- 
ges, then a member of Congress flrom Connecticut He said that be 
had some information which he could not withhold from me *, thai a 
treaty of peace had been made ; and that it had actqaUy arrived m 
Kew York, and would be here the next day, so that I weidd have SA 
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opportnnity of testing the truth of mj prediction. He added, that his 
brother, who had a mercantile houae in New York, had forwarded the 
information to him by express, and that he had forwarded the informa* 
tion to connected houses in Southern dties, with direction to purchase 
th» great staples in that -quarter, and that he wished me to consider 
the information as oonfidentiaL I thanked him for the intelligence, and 
promised to keep it to myself The rumor, however, got out, and the 
next day an attempt was made to pass through the bill; but the house 
was unwilling to act tiQ it could ascertain wfiether a treaty had been 
made. It arrived in the course of the day, when, on my motion, it was 
laid on the table ; and I had the gratification of receiving the thanks 
of many for defeating the biU, who, a short time before, were almost 
ready to cut my throat for my persevering opposition to the measure. 
An offer was then made to me to come to my terms, which I refused, 
declaring that I would rise in my demand, and would agree to no bill 
which should not* be formed expressly with the view to the speedy 
restoration of specie paymenta It was afterward postponed, on the 
conviction that it could not be so modified as to make it acceptable to 
a majority. Thid was my first lesson on banks. It has,made a dura- 
ble impression on my mind. 

My colleague, in the course of his remarks, said he regarded this 
measure as a secret war waged against the banka I am sure he could 
not intend to attribute such motives to. me, I wage no war, secret or 
open, against the existing instituti^ona They have been created by the 
legislation of the states, and are alcme responsible to the states. I 
hold them not answerable for the present state of things, which has 
been brought about under the silent operation of time, without attract- 
ing notice or disclosing its danger. Whatever l^al or constitutional 
rights they possess under their charters ought to be respected; and,>if 
attacked, I would defend them as resolutely as I now oppose the sys- 
tem. Against that I wage, not secret, but open and uncompromising 
hostilities, originating not in opktfdns recently or hastily formed. I 
have long seen the true character of the system, its tendency and des- 
tiny, and have looked forward for many years, as many of my friends 
know, to the crisis in the midst of which we now are. My ardent 
wish has been to effect a gradual change in the banking system, by 
which the crisis might be passed without a shock, if possible ; but I 
havB been resolved for many years, that should it arrive in my time, I 
wiKild dttduurge my duty, h(^^ever great the difficulty and danger. 
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t have thus far IjEuthfully performed it, according to the best of my 
abilities, and, with the blessing of God, ^shall persist, regardless of 
everj obstacle, with equal fidelity, to the end. 

He who does not see that the credit system is on ^ eve of a great 
revolatioo, has formed Vi very imperfect conception of the past andltt- 
ticipation of th« future. What changes it is destined to undergo, and 
what new form it will ultimately assume, are concealed in the womb 
of time, and not given us to foresee. But we may perceive in the pres- 
ent many of the elements of the existing system which must be ex- 
pelled, and others which must enter it in its renewed form. 

In looking at llie elements at work, I hold it certain, that.in the pro- 
cess there will be 'a total and final separation of the credit of govern- 
ment and that of individuals, which have been so long blended. The 
good of society, and the interests of both, imperiously demand it, and the 
growing intelligence of the age will enforce it It is. unfair, unjust, 
unequal, contrary to the spirit of free institutions, and corrupting in its 
consequences. How far the credit of government may be used in a* 
separate form, with safety and convenience, remains to be seen. To 

ft 

the extent of its fiscal action, limited strictly to the function of the col- 
lection and disbursement of its revenue, and in the form I have sug' 
gested, 1 am of the impression it may be both safely and •ccmveniently 
qsed, and with great incidental advantages to the whole community* 
Beyond that limit I see no safety, and much danger. 

What form individual credit will assume after the separation, is stiU 
more uncertain, but I see clearly that the existing_fetters.that restrain 
it will be thrown o£ The credit of an individual is his pi]pperty, and 
belongs to him as much as his land and houses, to use it as he pleases, 
with the single restriction, which is imposed on all our rights, that it i» 
not to be used so as to injure others. What limitations this restriction 
may prescribe, time and experience will show; but, whatever they 
may be, they ought to assume the character of general laws, obligatory 
on all alike, and open to all; and under the provisions of which aA 
may be at liberty to use tl>eii' credit, jointly or separately, as freely as 
they now use their land and bouses, without any preference by special 
acts, in any form or shape, to one over another. Everything like monop- 
'<oly must ultimatttly disappear before the process which has begun will 
6nallv terminate. 

I see, not less clearly, that, in the process, a separation will take plaoB. 
between the use of capital and the use of credit. They are wholly dif 
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fbrenii and* wider the growiog intelligence of the times, cannot mue| 
longer remain confomided in their present state of combination. They 
are as distinct as a loan and an endorsement ; in fact, the one is but 
giving to another the use of our capital, and the other the use of our 
credit; and yet, Bb dissimilar are they, that we. daily see the most pra« 
dent individuals lending their credit for nothing, in the form of endorse* 
paent or secority, who would not loan the most inconsiderable sum with* 
out interest But as dissimilar as they are, they are completely con- 
founded in banking operations, wliich is one of the main sources of the 
profit, and the consequent dangerous flow of capital in that direction. 
A bank discount, instead of a loan, is very little more, as I have shown, than 
a mere exchange of credit — an exchange of the joint credit of the drawer 
and endorser of the note discounted for the credit of the bank in the 
shape of its own note. In the exchange, the bank insures the parties • 
to the note discounted, and the community, which is the loser if tlie bank 
flBLils, virtually insures the bank ; and yet, by confounding this exchange 
of credit with the use of capital, the bank is permitted to charge an in- 
terest for this exchange, rather greater than an individual is permitted 
'to charge for a loan, to the great gain of the bauk and loss to the com- 
munity. I say loss, for the community can never enjoy the great and 
lull benefit of the credit system, till loans and credit are considered as 
•ntireiy distinct in their nature, and the compensation for the use of 
each be adjusted to their respective nature and character. Nothing 
would give a greater impulse to all the business of society. The su- 
perior cheapness of credit would add incalculably to the productive 
powers of the community, when the immense gains which are now made 
by confounding them shall come in aid of production. 

"Whatever other changesthe credit system is destined to undergo, . 
these are certainly some which it must ; but when, and how the revolu- 
tion will end — ^whether it is destined to be sudden and convulsive, or 
gradual and free from shock, time alone can dii«cIose. Much teill depend 
an the d^sion of tlie present question^ and the courM which the advocates 
of the system willpur^. If the separation takes place, and is acquiesced 
m by those interested in the system, the prospect will be, that it wiU 
gradually and quietly run down, without shock or convulsions, which ia 
my sincere prayer ; but if not — if the reverse shall be insisted on, and| « 
above all, if it should be effected through a great political struggle (it 
can only be so effected), the revolution would be violent and convulsive. 
A gre^t and thorough change must take place. It is wholly unavoidft- 
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ble. The public attention begins to be roused throv^boui tbo ciyiliie^ 
world to this all-absorbing subject There is nothing left to be oontroUr 
ed but the mode and manner, and it is better for all that it should be 
gradual and quiet than the reverse. All the rest is destiny. 

I have now, Mr. President, said what I intended, without reserve of 
disguise. In taking the stand I have, I cliange -no relation, personal or 
political, nor alter any opinion I have heretofore expressed or entertained. 
I desire nothing from the government or the people. My only am- 
bition is to do my duty, and. shall follow whatever that may lead, re- 
gardless alike of attachments or antipathies, personal or, political I 
know full well the responaibiUty I have assumed. I see clearly the 
magnitude and the hasard of the crisis, and the danger of confiding the 
execution of measures in which I take so deep a responsibility, to those 
in whom I have no reason to have any special confidence. But all this ' 
deters me not when X believe that the permanent interest of the coun- 
try is involved. My course is fixed. I -go forward. If the adminis* 
tration recommend what I approve on this great question, I will cheer- 
fully give my support ; if not, I shall oppose ; but, in opposing, I shall 
feel bound to suggest what I believe to be the proper measure, and 
which I shall be ready to back, be the responsibility what it may, look* 
ing only to the country, and not stopping to estimate whether iS^h bene' 
fit shall inure either to the administration or the opposition. 

The time to which Mr. Calhoun had looked forward 
with so many ardent hopes and eager expectations had 
at length arrived. The day of deli vei'ance— of deliver- 
ance from the banking system — was at hand. But it 
dawned in the midst of sori*ow and gloom. He had 
often predicted the commercial revulsion experienced 
in 1837, yet the severity of the blow exceeded his ex- 
pectations. The shock convulsed the whole nation. 
Every commercial interest staggered, or was prostrated 
before it. Private individuals, banks and chartered 
companies, and many of the state governments even, 
were brought to the verge or plunged into the abyss of 
bankruptcy. A fictitious credit system had been built 

16 
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upon th© surplus revenue, which, in the vaults of the 
deposit banks, had served as the basis of immense loans 
and consequent indebtedness. The legitimate results 
of the high tariff policy were now witnessed. The time 
for payment came — ^it could not be evaded or postponed 
— aniJ the frail fabric toppled down upon the heads of 
those who had reared it. The stimulus had been far 
too powerful, and the reaction was terrible to witness. 

But the evil was not without good. The effect of the 
resolution of 1S16 and the deposit act, by which the 
, notes of none but specie-paying banks could be received 
in payment of government dues, was promptly to sever 
the connection between* the* government and the banks, 
because the latter had suspended specie payments 
throughout the country. Mr. Calhoun had never re- 
garded the connection with favor, and he was the last 
man to renew it when it had once been broken off, at 
least when the country was at peace, and abounded in 
so many of the elements of prosperity. 

The general government itself did not escape unscath- 
ed. So far as its interests were affeqted, the distribu- 
tion of the revenue among the states operated unfavor- 
ably, both for the reason, that so large an amount of 
the basis of the currency being withdrawn, individual 
debtors of the United States, dependent upon it were 
rendered bankrupt, and because, if the surplus had been 
expended in the purchase of state stocks, this conse- 
quence would not have been so immediate, and the 
stocks might have been used to sustain the government. 
But the surplus was no longer in the treasury, and resort 
was therefore had to treasury notes, and ultimately to 
loans. Yet this is an argument rather as to the time 
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than as to the effect^ of certain causes, for that was sure 
16 come sooner or later, whatever policy had been 
adopted. 

To return to the events of the extra session in 1837: 
On the 14th of September, Mr. Wright of New York, 
as the chairman of the committee on finance, reported 
a bill, as recommended by Mr. Van Buren, providing 
for the divorce of bank and state. In its original shape, 
the bill contained no provision whatsoever in regard to 
the character of the funds to be thereafter received by 
government. Mr. Calhoun was not hostile to paper 
money, as all his speeches on this question most con- 
clusively show ; he thought the use of credit in this way 
to be often highly desirable,, not to say necessary, in 
business transactions between individuals. But he was 
totally opposed to the reception of paper money by the 
government, unless it were of its own creation, such as 
treasury notes or something of a similar character. 
When the bill of Mr. Wright came before the Senate, 
he expressed his fears that there existed a design on the 
part of the administration to restore the connection with 
the banks by receiving their money. Mr. Wright un- 
equivocally disavowed this intention, and Mr. Calhoun 
then prepared an amendment, at the suggestion of the 
friends of the administration, providing for the collec- 
tion of the public dues in specie — the only constitutional 
currency.* In favor of this amendment, his second 
speech, heretofore given, advocating an entire separa- 
tion of the government from the banks, was delivered. 

Two counter propositions were brought forward ; the 
reincorporation of a national bank, by the ultra Whigs ; 

* " Hadiflon Papers," (Debates in the Gooyention) pp. 878^ 486. 
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and a system of special deposits with the state banks, 
by a small faction which had cleaved off from the Re« 
publican or Democratic party and followed the lead of 
Mr. Rives, of Virginia. The bank project was lost by 
a vote of more than two to one, Mr. Calhoun voting 
with the majority against it ; and Mr. Rives' plan was 
defeated by a vote of twenty-six to twenty-two. The 
Independent Treasury bill then passed the Senate with 
the vote of Mr. Calhoun, but failed in the House. 

At the regular session commencing in December, the 
Sub-Treasury plan, as it was termed by its opponents, 
was again the prominent subject of debate and con- 
sideration. Mr. Wright once more reported a bill 
more perfect in its details than that presented at the 
extra session, and containing the specie clause. This 
bill was framed expressly with a view to meet Mr. 
Calhoun's wishes, and he gave it his cordial support. 
He took a prominent part in the debate, and advocated 
the passage of the bill in a speech delivered on the 15th 
of February, 1888, presenting an able and lucid array 
of facts and arguments in its favor; and he 'subse- 
quently defended it against the attacks of Mr. Webster 
^nd Mr. Clay, in two speeches made in reply to those 
senators. Mr. Rives' plan was now supported by the 
united opposition, consisting of Whigs and Conserva- 
tives, for the reason that all hope of securing the incor- 
poration of a national bank had been abandoned ; but 
the attempt to substitute it for Mr. Wright's bill, was 
successfully resisted.* Public opinion, however, was 
not yet arrayed on the side of this great measure ; on 
tbe contrary, the misrepresentations as to its character 
indmtrioiisly made by the friends of the banking and 
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stock interests, had produced a strong feeling against it 
even among a considerable portion of the friends of the 
administration who afterward approved it. Several of 
the state legislatures had instructed their senators to 
oppose the specie clause, and it was finally stricken out 
against the earnest remonstrances of Mr. Calhoun. 
He contended that the bill would prove a complete 
abortion without this clause, and presented this position 
^ith so much ability that no one attempted to confute 
his arguments, which were subsequently approved by 
the whole Republican party. 

This bill failed to become a law, and at the ensuing 
session a similar bill was also defeated. But in Decem- 
ber, 1839, a new House of Representatives came 
together, and there had been several changes in the 
Senate. The Independent Treasury was this time 
brought forward under more favorable auspices, and a 
bill again passed the Senate containing the specie clause, 
with the vote of Mr. Calhoun. It was sustained in the 
House, and on the 4th day of July, 1840, was signed by 
the President. 

Mr. Calhoun's course with reference to the separation 
of the government from, the banks, though perfectly 
consistent with his previous life and with his well- 
known and often expressed views upon the subject of 
the currency, did not escape the criticism and censilre 
of the Whig party. In his speech in 1834, on Mr. 
Webster's motion to renew the charter of the United 
States Bank, he emfttiatioally declared, that he was the 
partisan of no olass — nor of either political pw*ty,'*'I 
am neitiidr of the oppositiim nor administration/' said 
he. " V I act with tiw fiormer. in any instance, it is 
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because I approve of their course on the pfarticular 
occasion, anH I shall always be happy to act with them 
when I do approve. If I oppose the administration, if 
I desire to see power change hands, it is because I dis- ' 
approve of the general course of those in authority." 

Yet in the face of this declaration, and of the fact 
that he had never attended the political caucuses or 
meetings of the opposition, he was charged with having 
gone over to the enemy — to the administration party. 
So long as these attacks Were confined to the public 
press he took no notice of them, but when Mr. Clay 
repeated the charge on the floor of the Senate, and 
attempted to chastise him by word of mouth, Mr. Cal- 
houn felt bound to notice it, and in his reply to the 
senator from Kentucky, before alluded to, he gave 
utterance to his feelings in a strain of indignant elo- 
quence never surpassed in that chamber. 

" Mr. Calhoun," said a writer in the Democratic 
Review* alluding to this debate, "has evidently taken 
Demosthenes for his model as a speaker — or rather, I 
suppose, he has studied, w*hile young, his orations with 
great admiration, until they produced a decided im- 
pression upon his mind. His recent speech in defence 
of himself against the attacks of Mr. Clay, is precisely 
on the plan of the famous oration De Conona, delivered 
by the great Athenian, m vindication of himself from 
the elaborate and artful attaclcs of iEschines. While 
the one says : ' Athenians ! to you I appeal, my judges 
and my witnesses !' — the other says : * In proof of this, 
I appeal to you, senators, my witnesses and my judges 
OQr this occasion Y j£schines accused Demosthenes of 

« April Ka» 1888. • 
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hsving ^'eceived a bribe from Philip, and the latter re- 
torted by saying that the other had aceused hun of 
doing what he hiqiself had notoriously done. Mr. Clay 
says, that Mr. Calhoun had gone over, and he left to 
time to disclose his motive, Mr. Calhoun retorts : 
" Leave it to time to disclose my motive for going over ! 
I, who have changed no opinion, abandoned no prinei- 
ple, and deserted no party ; I, who have stood atill and 
maintained my ground against every difficulty, to be 
told that it is left to time to disclose my motive ! The 
imputation sinks to the earth, with the .groundless charge 
on which it rests. I stamp it, with scorn, in the dust. 
I pick up the dart, which fell harmless at my feet. I 
hurl it back. What the senator charges on me unjustly, 
he has actually done. He went over on a memorable 
occasion,* and did not leave it to time to disclose jps 
motive.' " 

Other charges made by Mr. Clay were repelled in 
similar language by Mr. Calhoun ; and his conduct was 
justified, his consistency maintained, and his political 
position explained, with great cl^rness and ability. 
*He said that Mr. Clay had admitted he once bore a 
character for stern fidelity, but insinuated that, it had 
now been forfeited. He replied, that if he were to 
select an instance on which, above all others, to rest 
his claim to such a character, it would be his course at 
this crisis. A powerful party taking advantage of the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the country to displace 
the administration would be opposed to him, and he 

* In aUiiaion to the course of Mr. Clay, in the winter of 1826, with 
relivtncfrto the eKection of Mr. Adama, and hii sooeptanoe of the offiea 
oC fitentory of 0Mi^ • 
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should also incur the displeasure of the whole banking 
interest, with the exception of some of the southern 
banks. Many State Rights men, too, for whom he 
cherished a brother's love, would not go with him. 
*' But I saw before me," he said, "the path of duty ; and, 
though rugged and hedged on all sides with these and 
many other difficulties, I did not hesitate a moment to 
take it. Yes, alone, as the senator sneeringly says. 
After I had made up my mind as to my course, in a 
conversation with a friend about the responsibility 
I would assume, he remarked that my own state might 
desert me. I replied that it was not impossible ; but 
the result has proved that I under-estimated the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of my virtuous and noble state. I 
ask her pardon for the distrust implied in my answer ; 
but I ask, with assurance it will be granted, on the 
grounds I shall put it — ^that, in being prepared to saeri- 
fiee her 6onfidence, as dear to me as light and life, 
rather than disobey, on this great question, the dictates 
of my . judgment and conscience, I proved myself not 
unworthy of being 4ier representative. 

" But if the senator, in attributing to me stern fidelity,' 
meant, not devotion to principle, but to party, and espe- 
cially the party of which he is so prominent a member, 
my answer is, that I never belonged to his party, nor 
owed it any fidelity; and, of course, could forfeit in ref- 
erence to it, no character for fidelity. It is true, we act- 
ed in concert against what we believed to be the usurpa« 
fions of the executive ; and it isr true that, during the time, 
I saw much to esteem in those with whom I acted, and 
contracted friendly relations with many, wUeh I abafc 
not be the first to forget It is also tra# tfet 9 
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{mrty designation was applied to tha oppotttbn in tie 
a^regate, not, however, with my approbation ; iMit it 
is no less true that it was universally known that it 
consisted of two distinct parties, dissimilar in principle 
and policy, except in relation to the object for which 
they had united : the National Republican party, and 
the portion of the State Rights party which had sepa- 
rated fiYMn the administration, on the ground that it had 
departed from the true principles of the original party. 
That I belonged exclusively to that detached p<H*tiony 
and to neither the opposition nor administration party, 
I prove by my explicit declaration, contained in one 
of the extracts read from my speech on the ciirrency 
in 1834. That the party generally, and the state which 
I represent in part, stood aloof from both of the parties, 
may be established from the fact that they refused to 
mingle in the party and politicsil contests of the day. 
My state withheld her electoral vote in two successive 
presidential elections; and, rather than bestow it on 
either the senator from Kentucky, or the distinguish^ 
citizen whom he opposed, in the first of those elections, 
she threw her vote on a patriotic citizen of Virginia, 
since deceased, of her own politics, but who was not a 
candidate; and, in the last, she refused to give it to the 
worthy senator from Tennessee near me (Judge White), 
though his principles and views of policy approached 
so much nearer to hers than that of the party to which 
the senator from Kentucky belongs. • But, suppose the 
fact was otherwise, and that the two parties had Mended 
ao as to form one, and that I owed to the united party 
as much fidelity as I do to that to which I exclusively 
belonged ; even on that supposition, no coneeptien of 

16* 
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' party fidelity could have controlled my course on the 
present occasion. I am not among th6se who pay no 
regard to party obligations ; on the contrary, I place 
fidelity to party among the political virtues, but I assign 
to it a limited sphere. I confine it to Qiatters of detail 
and arrangemMit, and to minor questions of policy. 
Beyond that, on all questions involving principles, or 
measures calculated to affect materially the permanent 
interests of the country, I lock only to God and country. 
" And here, Mr. President, I avail myself of the op- 

- portunity to declare my present political position, so 
that there may be no mistake hereafter. I belong to 
the old Republican State Rights party of 1798. To 
that, and that alone, I owe fidelity, and by that I shall 
stand through every change, and in spite of «very dif- 
ficulty. Its creed is to be found in the Kentucky Res- 
olutions, and Virginia Re&olutions and Report; and 
its policy is to confine the action of this government 
within the narrowest limits compatible with the peace 
and security of these states, and the objects for which 
the Union was. expressly ibrnied. I, as one of the 
party, shall support all who support its principles and 
policy^ and oppose all who oppose them. I have given, 
and shall continue to give, the administration a hearty 
and sincere support on the great question now under 
discussion ; because I regard it as in strict conformity 
to our creed and policy, and shall do everything in my 
power to sustain them under the great responsibility 
^which they have assumed. But let me tell those who 
are more interested in sustaining, them than myself, 
that the danger which threatens them lies not here, but 
in another quarter. This jneasure will tend to up> 
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hold them, if they stand fast and adhere to it with 
fidelity. But, if they wish to know where the danger 
is, let them look to the fiscal department of the govern- 
ment. I said, years ago, that we were committing an 
error the reverse of the great and dangerous one that 
was committed in 1828, and to wl^ich we owe our 
present difficulties, and all we have since experienced. 
Then, we raised the revenue greatly,-when the expend- 
itures were about to be reduced by the discharge of 
the public debt ; and now, we have doubled the dis- 
bursements, when the revenue is rapidly decreasing : 
an error which, although probably not so fatal to the 
country, will prove, if immediate and vigorous measures 
be not adopted, far more so to those in power. The 
country will not, and ought not, to bear the creation 
of a new debt beyond what may be temporarily neces- 
sary to meet the present embarrassment ; and any at- ' 
tempt to increase the duties must and ought to prove 
fatal to those who may make it, so long as the expendi- 
tures may, by economy and accountability, be brought 
within the limits of the revenue. 

" But the senator did not confine his attack to my 
conduct and motived in reference to the present ques- 
tion. In his eagerness to weaken the cause I support, 
by destroying confidence in me, he made an indiscrimi- 
nate attack on my intellectual faculties, which he char- 
acterized as metaphysical, eccentric, too much of genius, 
and too little of common sense, and, of course, want- 
ing a sound and practical judgment. 

''Mr. President, according to my opinion, there is 
nothing of which those who are endowed with superior 
mental faculties ought to be more cautious than to re- 
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proaoh those with their deficiency to whom Providence 
has been less liberal. The faculties of our saind are 
the immediate gift of our Creator, for which we are no 
farther responsible than for their proper cultivation, 
according to our opportunities, and their proper appli- 
cation to. control and regulate our actions. Thus 
thinking, I trust I shall be the last to assume superior- 
ity on my part, or reproach any one with inferiority 
on his ; but those who do not regard the rule when ap- 
plied to others, cannot expect it to be observed when 
applied to themselves. The critic must expect to be 
criticized, and he who points out the faults of others, 
to have his own pointed out. 

- " I cannot retort on the senator the charge of beiour 
/metaphysical. I cannot accuse him of possessin/ ttio 
I powers of analysis and generaliSEation, tfaoio lugber 
I faculties of the mind (called metaphysioal hy those 
I who do not possess them) which decomp^^eand resolve 
j into their elements the complex mai<bes of ideas that 
exist in the world of mind, as clie'UiStry does the bodies 
that surround us in the malertal world ; and without 
which those deep and hidden causes which are in con« 
stant action, and produciAg such mighty changes in the 
condition of society, would operate unseen and unde- 
tected. The absence of these higher qualities of mind 
is conspicuous throughout the whole course of the 
senator's public life. To this it may be traced that he 
prefers the spet^ious to the solid, and the plausible to 
the true. To the same cause, cotnbined with an ardent 
temperament, it is owing that we ever find him mount- 
ed on some popular and favorite measure, which he 
whips along, cheered hfthe shouts of the multitude^ 
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and never dismounts till he has rode it down. Thus> 
at one time we find him mounted on the protective 
system, which he rode down ; at another, on internal 
improvement ; and now he is mounted on a bank, 
which will surely share the same fate, unless those who 
are immediately interested shall stop him in his head- 
long career. It is the fault of his mind to seize on a 
few prominent and striking advantages, and to pursue 
them eagerly, without looking to consequences. Thus, 
in the case of the protective system, he was struck 
with the advantages of manufactures ; and, believing 
that high duties was the proper mode of protecting 
them, he pushed forward the system, without seeing 
that he was enriching one portion of the country at 
the expense of the other; corrupting the one and 
alienating the other; and, finally, dividing the com- 
munity into two great hostile interests, which ter<iai- 
nated in the overthrow of the system itself. So, noWt 
be looks only to a uniform currency, and a bank as a 
means of securing it, without once reflecting how far 
the banking system has progressed, and the difficulties 
that impede its farther progress ; that banking and 
politics are running together, to their mutual destruc- 
tion; and that the only possible mode of saving his 
favorite system is to separate it from the government. 

" To the defects of understanding which the senator 
attributes to me, I make no reply. It is for others, and 
not me, to determine the. portion of understaj^ing 
which it has pleased the Author of my being to besl4>w 
on me. It is, however, fortunate for me, that i^ 
standard by which I shall be judged is not the l»Uwu 
pivjttdieed, fto4i as I have shown, unfowdi^d opiniim 
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which the senator has expressed, but my acts. They 
furnish materials, neither few nor scant, to form a just 
estimate of my mental faculties. I have now been 
more than twenty-six years continuously in the service 
of this government, in various stations, and have taken 
part in almost all the great questions which have agi- 
tated this country during this long and important period. 
Throughout the whole I have never followed events, 
but have taken my stand in advance, openly and freely, 
avowing my opinions on all*questions, and leaving it to 
time and experience to condemn or approve my course. 
Thus acting, I have often, and on great questions, sepa- 
rated from those with whom I usually acted. ; and if I 
am really so defective ijx sound and practical judg- 
ment as the senator represents, the proofi if to be 
found anywhere, must be found in such instances, or 
where I have acted on my sole responsibility. Now, I 
ask, Ip. which of the many instances of the kind is such 
proof to be found? It is not my intention to call to 
the recollection of the Senate all such; but that you, 
senators, may judge for yourselves, it is due, in justice 
to myself, that I should suggest a few of the most 
prominent, which at the time were regarded as the 
senator now considers the present ; and, then, as now, 
because, where duty is involved, I would not submit to 
party trammels. 

•* I go back to the commencement of my public life, 
the war session, as it was usually called, of 1812, when 
I first . took my seat in the other house, a young man 
without experience to guide me, and I shall select, as 
the first instance, the navy. At that time, the adminis- 
tration and the party to which I was strongly attached 
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were decidedly opposed to. this important arm of ser- 
vice. It was considered anti-republican to support it ; 
but acting with my then distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Cheves, who led the way, I did not hesitate to give it 
my hearty support, regardless of party ties. Does this 
instance sustain the charge of the senator ? 

"The next I shall select is the restrictive system' of 
that day ; the Embargo, the Non-importation and Non-' 
intercourse Acts. This, too, was a party measure, 
which had been long and warmly contested, and, of 
course, the lines of party well drawn. Young and in- 
experienced as I was, I saw its defects, and resolutely 
opposed it almost alone of my party. The second or 
third speech I made, after I took my seat, was in open 
denunciation of the system; and I may refer to the 
grounds I then assumed, the truth of which have been 
confirmed by time atid experience, with pride and con- 
fidence. This will scarcely be selected by the senator 
to make good his charge. . ^ 

"I pass over other instances, and come to Mr. Dal- 
las's bank of 1814-15. That, too, was a party meas- 
ure. Banking was theii comparatively but little un- 
derstood, and it may seem astonishing, at this time, that 
such a project should ever have received any counte- 
nance or support. It proposed to create a bank of 
$50,000,000, to consist almost entirely of what was 
called then the war stocks ; that is, the public debt cre- 
ated in carrying on the then war. It was provided 
that the bank should not pay specie during the war, 
and for three years after its termination, for carrying 
on which it was to lend the government the funds. In 
plain language, the government was to borrow back its 
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own credit from the bank, and pay to the institution 
six per cent« for its use. I had scarcely ever before 
seriously thought of banks or banking, but I clearly 
SAW through the operation, and the danger to the gov- 
ernment and country ; and, regardless of party ties 
or denunciations, I opposed and defeated it in the man- 
ner I explained at the extra session. I then subjected 
myself to the very charge which the senator now 
makes; but time has done me justice, as it will in the 
present instance. 

" Passing the intervening instances, I come down to 
my administration of the war department, where I 
acted on my own judgment and responsibility. It is 
known to all that the department, at the time, was per<- 
fectly disorganized, with not nnuch less than $50,000,000 
of outstanding and unsettled acoounts, and the greatest 
confusion in every branch of ser\dce. Though with- 
out experience^ I prepared, shortly after I went in, the 
bill f(% its organization, and on its passage I drew up 
the body of rules for carrying the act into execution, 
both of which remain substantially unchanged to this 
day. After reducing the outstanding accounts to a few 
millions, and introducing order and accountability in 
every branch of service, and bringing down th.e expendi- 
ture of the army from four to two and a half millions an- 
nually, without subtracting a single comfort from either 
officer or sddier, I left the department in a condition 
that might well be compared to the best in any country. 
If I am deficient in the qualities which the senator at- 
tributes to me, here in this mass of details and business 
it ought- to he discovered. Will he look to this to 
in«ke g0od his charge ? 
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" From the war department I was transferred to the 
chair which you now occupy. How I aiKjuitted my- 
self in the discharge of its duties, I lea^e it to the body 
to decide, without adding a word. The station, from 
its leisure, gave me a good, opportunity to study the 
genius of the prominent measure of the day, called 
then the American System, of which I profited. I 
soon perceived where its errors lay, and how it would 
operate. I clearly saw its desolating effects in one d^c* 
tion, and corrupting influence in the other ; and when 
I saw ^at it could not be arrested here, I fall back on 
my own state, and a blow was given to a system des- 
tined to destroy our institutionsi, if not overthrown* 
which brought it to the ground. This brings me down 
to the present time^ and where passions and prejudices 
aro yet too strong to make an appeal with any pros- 
pect of a fair and impartial verdict. I then transfer 
this, and all my subsequent acts, including the present, 
to the tribunal of posterity, with a perfect confidence 
that nothing will be found, in what I have said or done, 
to impeach my integrity or understanding. 

" I have now, senators, repelled the attacks on me. I 
have settled and cancelled the debt between me and 

« 

my accuser. I have not sought this controversy, nor 
have I shunned it when forced on me. I have acted 
on the defensive, and if it is to continue, which rests 
with the senator, I shall throughout continue so to act. 
I know too well the advantage of my position 'to sur- 
render it. The senator commenced the controversy, 
and it is bat right that he should be r-esponsihb for the 
dii^ection it shall hereafter take. Be his determination 
what it may, I stand prepared to meet him/' 
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Mr. Webster also attacked Mr. Calhoun, and charged 
him with deserting the opposition when victory was 
within their reach, and his " cooperation only was wan fed 
to prostrate forever those in power.*" These few words, 
said Mr. Calhoun in his Teply, contained the whole 
secret of the denunciations levelled against him ; and 
as Mr. Webster declared that he should soon move for 
a renewal of the protective policy, he pointed to this 
declaration as furnishing, if anything had been needed, 
a complete justification for his course. But he would 
not rest the matter here.- He insisted, that Mr. Webster 
and himself entertained irreconcilable opinions in rela- 
tion to the character bf the government, its principles, 
and its true policy ; and they were in their appropriate 
spheres when arrayed in open hostility. 
i A friend who was present during the delivery of Mr. 
Calhoun's speech in reply to Mr. Clay, says that, 
pilthough he has heard many public speakers, he never 
witnessed such intense earnestness, such a display of 
impassioned eloquence, as characterized this great effort, 
j^he keen fulgent eyes of the speaker shot lightnings at 
jcvery glance, his hair stood on end, large drops of sweat 
jrested on his brow, and every feature and muscle were 
lalive with animation. And while thfs burning flood of 
jindignation was rolling in a deluge from his lips, the 
(audience were so completely enchained that perfect 
(Silence was preserved, and a pin might have been heard 
I to drop in any part of the chamber ; and when he de- 
j clared, with a gesture suited to his words, that he hurl- 
ed back the diaurt which had been thrown against him, 
the eyes of all were involuntarily turned to witness the 
effect of Hhe blow. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Besoluiiona od the Subject of Abolitiooism — Opinions of Mr. Calhoun- 
Assumption of State Debts — Bankrupt Bill — Case of the Enterprise 
— Support of Mr. Van Buren — Election of Harrison and Tyler — ^Tlie 
Public Lands — ^Distribution — ^The Bank Bills — Defence of the Veto 
Power — ^Mr. Clay's Resolutions — ^Tariff of 1842 — Ashburton Treaty. 

Among the intellectual champions of the Senate, Mr. 
Calhoun now stood, like Gabriel, confessedly preemi- 
nent. A world-wide reputation was his ; no stranger 
entered the chamber without seeking him out as one of 
the first among his compeers ; and the warmest admirers 
of Clay and Webster willingly conceded that he was 
second only to the objects of their special praise. He 
attracted the attention, alike of friend and foe — ^he was 
"the observed of all observers." 

. In debate he was felt to be powerful, and none dared 
enter the lists against him single-handed, unless clad in 
armor of mailed proof. It cannot be said that* he 
never found his match ; but one thing is true — he never 
owned a superior. 

The abolitionists had continued to increase in num- 
bers and in influence in the northern states, and one or 
both parties in that section often coquetted with them 
at the state elections, in order to secure the success of 
their candidates, and not, in a majority of cases per- 
haps, with the view of ultimately rendering any assist^ 
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ance in the main object which they had in view. But 
they were thereby emboldened to make still greater 
efforts ; they began to feel themselves of some conse- 
quence, and to assume the airs natural to those in the 
position which they occupied— that of a third party, 
holding, in many of the states, the balance of power. 
Mr. Calhoun earnestly desired that the Republican party 
should commit themselves decidedly against the aboli- 
tionists, and with that view he offered the jEbllowing 
reaQluti(»;is at the session of lS37<-8 :— 

RESOLUTIONS ON ABOLITIONISM. 

''Resolred, That, in the adoption of Hie Federal CotntitDtion, the 
■tktm adopting the same acted severallj as free, mdependcnt, andaova^ 
reign statee ; and that each, for itaelf, by its ovn TOliwtar j assent, en- 
tered the Union with the yiew to its increased seeuritj against aU dan* 
gers, domestic as well as foreign, and the more perfect and secure en- 
^ joyment of its advantages, natural, political, and sociaL 

** Resolved, That, in delegating a portion of their powers to be eKer* 
oiaed by the Federal Government, the states retained seTerally the Itk- 
dUnye tiAd sole right over their own domestic institutions and policy 
and are alone responsible for them ; and that any intermeddling of any 
one or more states, or a combination of their citizens, with the domestic 
institutions and polioe of the others, on any ground or under any pre- 
text whatever, political, moral) or religious, with a view to their altera- 
tionfor subversion, is an assumption of superiority not warranted by the 
Constitution, insulting to the states interfered with : tending to endanger 
their domestic peace and tranquillity, subversive of the objects for 
which the Constitution was formed, and, by necessary consequence, 
tending to weaken iand destroy the Union itself. 

'* Resolved, That this Oovernment was instituted and adopted by the 
several states of this Union as a common agent, in order to carry into 
effect the powers which they had delegated by the Constitution for their 
mutual security and prosperity ; and that, in fulfilment of this high and 
tacsed trust, this Governnent is bound so to exercise its powers as to 
^ym, M fiur AS v»j be pca^sticable, iaGroa8ed.stahiUty and seeuiity.totiM 
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doiBMtic instttatiaiM oC the statat that oompotft th» UniMi > aaA fliat it 
is the eolenm duty of the Governmeut to 98«ist all attampta bj ooe 
portion of the Uoion to use it as an instrumeat to attack the domestic 
institutions of another, or to weaken or destroy such institutions, instead 
of strengthening and uphdding them, As it is in duty bound to do. 

" fiesoiv«d, That domestic slarery, as it exists in the Southern and 
Western States of this Union, eomposes an important part of their 
domestic institutions, inherited from their ancestors, and existing at the 
adoption of the Constitution, by which it is recognized as constituting an 
essential element in the distribution of its powers among the states ; and 
that no change of opinion or feeling on the part of the other states of 
the Union in relation to it can justify them or their eitizeos in open and 
systematic attacks thereon, with the view to its overthrow ; and that all 
such attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual and solenm pledge 
to protect and defend each other, given by the states respectively on 
entering into the Constitutional compact which formed the Union, and, 
as such, is a manifest breach of iaith, and a violation of the moat acdanm 
obligations, moral and religious. 

" Resolved, That the* intermeddling of any state or states, or their 
dtizens, to abolish slavery in this district, or any of the territories, on 
the ground or under the pretext that it is immoral or sinful, or the pas- 
sage of any act. or measure of Congress with that view, would be a direct 
and dangerous attack on the institutions of all the slaveholding states. 

" Resolved, That the union of these states rests on an equality of 
rights and advantages among its members ; and that whatever destroys 
that equality tends to destroy the Union itself; aud that it is the solemn 
duty of all, an^ more especially of this body, which represents the states 
in their corporate capacity, to resist all attempts to discriminate be- 
tween the states in extending the benefits of the Government to the 
several portions of the Union ; and that to refuse to extend to the 
Southern and Western States any advantage which would tend to 
•trengthen or render them more secure, or increase their limits or popu- 
lation by the annexation of new territory or states, on the assumption or 
under the pretext that the institution of slavery, as it exists among 
them, is immoral or sinful, Or otherwise obnoxious, would be contrary to 
that equality of rights and advantages which the Constitution was &- 
taoded to secure alike to all the members of the UnioUi^ aud would, in 
effect, disfranchise the slaveholding states, withholding them from the 
ftdvantagefl^ while it subjected them to the burdens, of the GoTemmant" 
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Mr. Calhoun defended his resolutions in a ;Knrt of 
running debate, during which he examined the relative 
rights, obligations, and duties, of the governments and 
the citizens of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
states. With some slight modifications, all the resolu- 
tionf passed the Senate, except the last, which had ref- 
erence obviously to the admission of Florida, opposi- 
tion to which was already threatened, and to the con- 
templated acquisition of Texas. 

While upon this subject, it will not be amiss to state, 
once for all, what were the opinions of Mr. Calhoun on 
the subject of slavery. In his view, it ought not to be 
considered, as it exists in the United States, in the ab-' 
stract ; but rather as a political institution, existing prior 
to the formation of the government and expressly recog- 
nized in the Constitution.* The fjramers of that instru- 
ment regarded slaves as property, «nd admitted the 
right of ownership in them.f The institution being 
thus acknowledged, he contended that the faith of all 
the states was pledged against any interference with it 
in the states in which it existed ; and that in the District 
of Columbia, and in the territories frotn which slavery 
had not been excluded by the Missouri Compromise, 
being the common property of all the states, the owner 
of slaves enjoyed the same .rights and was entitled to 
the same protection, if he chose to emigrate thither, or 
if already a resident, as if he were in one of the slave 
states — in other words, that upon common soil, his right 
of property should be respected. Any interference 
with.it, therefore, direct or indirect, immediate or remote, 

* Article L, Section 2 ; Article iv., Section 2. 

t ''Madison Papers," (Debates -in the Convention) pp. 181, 891 • 
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he felt bound to oppose, and did oppose to the very close 
of his life. 

He held, too, that it was desirable to continue the 
institution at the south; that it had been productive 
of more good than harm ; and that " in no other condi- 
tion, or in oTny other age or country, [had] the Negro 
race ever attained so high an elevation in morals, 
intelligence, or civilization."* Slavery, he was ac- 
customed to say, existed in some form or another, in all 
civilized countries ; and he Was disposed to doubt the 
correctness of the sentiment contained in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that all men are bom free and 
equal. Natural rights, indeed, in every age, in every 
country, and under every form of goVernment, have 
been, and are, regulated and controlled by political in- 
stitutions. He considered the colored population as 
constituting an inferior race, and that slavery was not 
a degra4ation, but had the direct tendency to improve 
their moral, si^cial, and intellectual condition.. The 
situation of the slaves was an enviable one in com- 
parison with that of the free negroes at tb^ fiorth, or 
with that of the operatives in the manufactories, and 
the laboring classes generally in Great Bntain.f Of 
what v^lue, except relatively, he a^ked — ^and asked, too, 
with a great deal of pertinence-r-were political rights, 
when he saw thousands of voters, in the northern states, 
in the service of powerful monopolies or employed on 



* Letter to Mr. PakenhMxi, April 18, 1844. 

f See Humphre/s Tour, toL I chap. 20 ; Dorbin's ObMrvationB in 
Europe, tqL ii chap. 18 ; Head's ManufjEicturiDg Districts of England, 
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public works, fairly driven to the polls with ballots in 
their hands ? 

* The negro slave, he contended, felt and acknowledged 
his inferiority, and regarded his position as a proper and 
natural one.* The two races in the Southern states 
were almost equal in numbers. They could not live 
upon terms of equality. " It may, in truth, be assumed 
as a maxim," was his language, *' that two races differ-' 
ing so greatly, and in so many respects, cannot possibly 
exist together in the same country, where their numbers 
are nearly equal, without the one being subjected to the 
other. Experience has proved that the existing rela- 
tion, in w^ch the one is subjected to the other, in the 
slaveholding states, is consistent with the peace and 
safety of both, with great improvement to the inferior ; 
while the same experience proves that * ♦ • the 
abolition of slavery would (if it did not destroy the 
inferior by conflicts, to which it would lead) reduce it 
to thd extremes of vice and wretchedness. In this 
view of the subject, it may be asserted, that what is 
called slavery is in reality a political institution, essen- 
tial to the peace, safety, and prosperity of those states 
of the Union in which it exists.^f 

Entertaining these views, it is not strange that Mr. 
Calhoun regarded the movements of the' abolitionists as 
being dictated by a false philanthropy, and that he 
thought them calculated, if persisted jn, to jeopard the 
happiness and tranquility of the slave states, and to 
endanger the peace of the Union ; nor that he so often 
warned his fellow-citizens of the Southern states gainst 

* Br. "EeteB* Defence of Negro Slavery, p. Ti. 
f Letter to Mr. Pakenham. 
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the designs openly avowed, or secretly cherished, which» 
if not early opposed or counteracted, would prove 
highly prejudicial to their interests and their welfare. 
Where so much was at stake, he thought it weU to }^ 
wise in time. 

At the session of 183S-39, in a speech characterized 
by his usual ability, Mr. Calhoun opposed a bill intro« 
duced by Mr. Crittenden, to prevent the interference 
of certain federal officers in the elections. He took 
the ground, that the acceptance of an office under the 
federal government, did not deprive the individual of . 
the right of suffi'age guaranteed to him by the constitu-' 
tion and laws of his own state, and ought not to debar 
him from the exercise of any of the privileges incident 
thereto. He further argued, that the true cause of the 
increase in strength and in influence of the executive 
power, was to be found in the large revenue which had 
been collected and expended, — in the latter operation 
adding materially to the patronage of the federal govern* 
ment and its head. He stated that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to advise the administration, but if 
they would hear the voice of one who wished them «. 
well, he would recommend to them to bring back the 
government to the true Jefiersonian policy. " You are^ , 
placed," he said, "in the most remarkable juncture that 
has ever occurred since the establishment of the federi^ 
government, and, by seizing the. opportunity, you may 
bring the vessel of state to a position where she may 
take a new tack, and thereby escape all the shoals and 
breakeril into the midst of which a falsd steerage has 
run her, and bring her triumphantly into her destined 
porty with honor to yourselves and safety to those OD 

17 •. 
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Uterd. Take your stand boldly; avow youir object; 
disclose yoar measures, and let the people see clearlj^ 
that you intend to do what Jefferson designed, but, from 
ailr^rse circumstances, could not accomplisb : to reverse 
the measures originating in principles and policy not 
congenial with our political system; to divest the 
goi^rnment of all undue patronage and influence ; td 
resttrict it to the few great objects intended by the Coh- 
stitutioh ; in a word, to give a complete ascendency td 
th^ 'good old Virginia school over its antagonist, which 
tinie and •oqperience have proved to be foreign and 
dalttgerous to our system of government, and you may 
count with confidence on their support, without looking 
id (Jtkefv means of success. Should the government 
tadce such a coittrse. at tffis iavorable moment, our free 
and happy institutions may be perpetuated for genera- 
ii<>1}is, but, if a different, short will be their duration." 

At the session of 1839-40, several important ques- 
tions were discussed. Mr. Calhoun made able speeches 
in Oppo^tion to the assumption of the state debts by the 
general gbVernment,^— a project then seriously agitated 
•^l^ a nttmber of leading \^higs; and to the bankrupt 
bin, Which he approved, however, as respected its 
^cotfipulsory fealtui^s relating to individuals. He thought 
the bill ottght not to include banks, and decidedly con- 
deniin^ the insolvent features introduced into it. But 
hb Siblest speech at this session was made upon his 
resolutions in the case of the brig Enterprise, on the 
18^ 6f Mai^h, 1840. These resolutions affiriAed, and 
Mr. Cfiilhoiih ntiaintaiiiied with mudh power and elo- 
quence in hb speech, that a ship or a vessel on the high 
Mil, /fiti time of peace, engaged in a lawful voyage, was» 
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according to the laws of nations, under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the state to which her flag belonged, — 
as much so as if constituting a part of its own domain ; 
that if such ship or vessel should be forced^ \>y stress of 
weather, or other unavoidable cause, into the port of a 
friendly power, she would lose none of the rights apper- 
taining to heron the high seas, but, on the contrary, she, 
and her cargo and persons on board, with their property, 
and all the rights belonging to their personal relations, 
as established by the laws of the state to which they 
belong, would bcf placed under the protection which the 
laws of nations extend to the unfortunate under such 
circumstances ; and that the brig Enterprise, which 
was forced unavoidably, by stress of weather, into 
Port Hamilton, Bermuda Island, while on a lawful voy- 
age on the high seas, from one port of the Union to 
another, came within the principles embraced in his 
resolutions, and the seizure and detention of the negroes 
on board, by the local authority of the island, was an 
act in violation of the laws of nations, and highly un- 
just to our own citizens, to whom they belonged. 

- At the presidential election in 1840, Mif Calhoun 
supported Mr. Van Buren, as did his friends in South 
Carolina. The administration of that gentleman had- 
been conducted, on all important points, in entire con- 
sonance, as Mr. Calhoun believed, with the republican 
principles; and he decidedly approved, therefore, of 
giving the electoral vote of the state to him. But the 
result in the Union was unfavorable, and General Har- 
rison and Mr. Tyler were elected to the two highest 
offices in the gift of the American people — not as the 
exponents of any particular set of principles, for the 
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convention that nominated them riefused to j)ass any 
resolutions, and while General Harrison was understood 
to be an ultra Whig, or under the control of ultra Whigs, 
Mr. Tyler was equally well khown as a State Rights man. 
Next in importance to the question of the currency, 
Mr. Calhoun regarded that of the public lands. At the 
session of .1840-41, be discussed the whole policy of 
the government with respect to the latter subject. He 
delivered three speeches ; one on the prospective pre- 
emption bill, which he opposed; the second on an 
amendment, offered by Mr. Crittenden as a substitute, 
providing for the. distribution among the states of the 
revenue arising from the sale of the public lands ; and 
the third in reply to the speeches of Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Clay on Mr. Crittenden's amendment. Mr. Cal- 
l^oun had often reflected on this subject, and was there- 
foreentirely at home upon it. He was opposed, in toto, 
fo the scheme of distribution, and advocated the cession 
of the public lands to the new states in which they 
were situated. "As far back as February, 1837, he 
offered a substitute, in the form of an amendment to 
the bill 'lo suspend the sale of the public l^ndls/ in 
which he proposed to cede to the new states the por- 
tion of the public lands lying within their respective 
limits, on certain conditions, which he accompanied by 
a speech explanatory of his views and reasons. He 
followed up the subject in a speech delivered in Janu- 
ary, 1839, on the Graduation Bill ; and in May, 1840, 
an elaborate and full report was made from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and a bill introduced by him, 
containing substantially the same provisions with his 
original proposition. 
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"There have been few measures ever presented for 
consideration so grossly misrepresented, or so mtich 
misconceived, as the one in question. It has been 
represented as a gift — a surrender — an abandonment 
of the public domain to the new states ; and having 
assumed that to be its true character, the most unwor- 
thy motives have be^n attributed to the author for in- 
troducing it. Nothing is more untrue. The cession 
is neither more nor less than a conditional sale, nqt ex- 
tended to the whole of the public domain, as represent- 
ed, but to that portion in the new states respectively, 
within whose limits they lie ; the greater part of which 
are mere remnants, which have long since been ofibred 
for sale, without being sold. 

"The conditions on which they are proposed to be 
ceded or sold are drawn up with the greatest care, and 
with the strictest provisions to insure their fulfilment ; 
one of which is, that the state should pay 65 per cent.' 
of the gross proceeds of the sale to the General Gov- 
ernment, and retain only 35 per cent, for the trouble, 
expense, ancl responsibility attending - their administra- 
tion. Another is, that the existing laws, as they stand, 
except so far as they may be modified or authorized to 
be modified by the act of cession, shall remain un- 
changed, unless altered by the joint consent of the 
General Government and the several states.^ They are 
respectively authorized, if they should think proper, to 
adopt a system ef graduation and preemption within 
well-defined and safe limits prescribed in the conditions ; 
and the General Government is authorized to appoint 
ofiicers in the several states, to whom its share of the 
proceeds of the sale shall be directly paid, without 
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going^ into the stgite treasucy ; and these co^ditiol^ are 
put ^.^nder the guardianship of the courts, by providing, 
if they shall be violated^ that all after rules by the state 
shall be null and void. So far from this being a gift or 
an abandonment of the public lands to the new states, 
he Jias clearly proved, if there be truth in figures, that 
the government would receive a greater 'jimount of 
tevenuei from the lands in the new states, under the 
system he proposes, than under the present. These 
demonstrations are based on calculations which neither 
have nor can be impugned. 

''But his views extended far beyond dollars and cents 
in bringing forward the measure. He proposed to 
effect by it the high political objects of placing the new 
states on the same footing of equality and independence 
with the old, in reference to their domain ; to cut off 
the vast amount of patronage which the public lands 
place in the hand of. the executive ; to withdraw them 
as one of the stakes, from the presidential game; to 
diminish by one fourth t'he business of (Topgress, and 
with it the length and espense of its session ; to enlist 
the government of the new states on the side' of the 
General Government; to aid in a more careful adminis- 
tration of the rest of the public domain, and thereby 
prevent the whole of it from becoming the property 
of the occupants frjam possession ; and, finally, to pre- 
vent the too rapid extinction of Indian titles in proper-* 
tion to the demand ftr lands from the increase of popu* 
lation, which he shows to be pregnant with great eoK 
barrassment and danger. These are great objects, of 
high political import ; and if they could be effected by 
the measure proposed* it 19 justly entided to be ranked 
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among the wiffest and most politic ever brq^gkt for- 
ward. That they can be effected, it is Alnxist iiim>Q9r 
sible for any well-informed and dispassionate mud der 
libeFately to read the speeches wd dpeiimdnts risfeired 
to, and to doubt."* 

What would have been the policy pursued by Qeo^ 
eral Harrison in lii» administration of the government, 
we <^Q only conjecture. His cabinet was composed 
of decided Whigs ; bsxA theri^ is every reason to sup* 
pose he would have approved the mBasures subsequently 
proposed by their friends in Congress. But the hand 
of Providence removed him by death, shortly ^fter his 
inauguration, and Mr. Tyler succeeded him in the 
presidential office. Previous to this time, an extra 
session of Congress had been called, upon the Urgent 
solicitation of leading Whigs, who wpre in haste to undo 
the legislation of former years, and to establish, as far 
as they could by statute, the Utopia in governmental 
policy which had long been the subject alike of theii* 
dreams and their hopes« 

Congress assembled for the extra sassioa oa the last 
day of May, 1841 ; Mr. Calhoun again appearing in 
his place in the Senate, to which he had been realecte^ 
for another term. High in hope, rendered confident 
in tone and overbearing in manner by their recent vicr 
tory, and full to overflowing with ardor and enthusiasm 
the Whig members of the 27th Congress entered th# 
Capitol. In their haste to carry their favorite measure^ 
they stopped not for forms or ceremonies. They folr « 
lowed without hesitation in the wake of their I^a4er 
Mr. Clay^ who brought forward and urged the adoption 

• MMBoir of Mr. Calhoun, 184a 
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of his plans, with the bddness and manliness, and» 
withal, the arrogance forming such prominent traits in 
his character. The Ii^dependent Treasury law was 
repealed, against the votes of Mr. Calhoun and hisr Re- 
publican friends. In the minority as they were, it 
seemed impossible to oppose any checks or hindrances 
to the movements of the party in power. 

Having disposed, as they thought forever, of this 
great Republican measure, the Whigs began to develop 
their own policy. Their system of measures, leaving 
out of view minor and comparatively unimportant prop- 
ositions, was a triad — the Distribution of the Land 
Revenue among the 9tates, the Incorporation of a Na- 
tional Bank, and the Revision of the Tariff so as to 
afford increased protection. 

Distribution was but another name for the assump* 
tion of the state debts, and its object was to create a 
necessity for a high protective tariff, by withdrawing 
the revenue derived from the sale of the public lands 
from the treasury. Mr. Calhoun opposed it, as he had 
done at previous sessions ; and on the 34th of August, 
1841, he delivered one of his ablest speeches against the 
passage of the bill. It was an effort every way worthy 
g[ the cause and the man. He, of course, took the old 
Republican ground, that the original cession of the 
public lands was made to furnish the General Govern- 
ment with the means of defence, in opposition to the 
federal doctrine that it was the trustee of the states 
making the cession ; and that if this resource were 
taken away, a much higher tariff would be needed foi 
revenue — a result which the protectionists were ex 
tremely anxious to secure — and thus the policy of a 
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I 

high protective tariff with a permanent distribution of 

the surplus revenue, would be fastened on the country , 

for all time to come. | 

So palpable were the objections raised by Mr. Cal- | 

houn and other senators to the poUcy of distribution, i 

and they were urged with such power and effect, that 
a«sufBcient number of Whigs united with them to pro- ' 

cure the adoption of a proviso to the bill, declaring 
that the distribution should cease whenever the average 
rate of duties collected exceeded twenty per cent. | 

Before the law went into operation, the Whigs increas- 
ed the duties beyond that average, and it remained a 
dead letter on the statute book. \ 

The Bankrupt bill was again brought forward at this 
session, and again opposed by Mr. Calhoun. 

Two different bills providing for the incorporation 
of a national bank — the second one, however, disguis- 
ing the project under the name of a fiscal agent of the 
treasury — ^passed both houses of Congress. Mr. Cal- 
houn now felt free to vote upon the question as if it 
were an entirely new one ; and as he was totally op- 
posed to any connection between the government and 
banks, he voted against both measures. President 
Tyler, true to his State Rights principles, vetoed each 
bill in turn. The Whig party were confounded and ^ 
disnriayed; Congress adjourned in confusion, and the 
cabinet was dissolved. At the ensuing session — that 
of 1841-42*— a fierce onslaught was made, under the 
auspices of Mr. Clay, upon the President, and upon his 
exercise of the veto power. However much Mr. Cal- 
houn was disposed to resist the usurpations of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, he would by no 
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meaiiB tfespass upoa its righto; ^^nd be r^arded tba 
veto as one of the great conservative features of the 
Constitution — a check upon hasty legislation and a 
protection to the Executive, the states, and the people, 
against legislative encroachment. 

One of the ablest speeche9 be. ever delivered was 
made on this question, and in defence of the veto power, 
which Mr. Clay proposed to take away in part from 
the President, by an amendment of the Constitutioo> 
He contended that if the executive power had been 
unwisely or improperly increased, the fault . was in 
Congress— rin their special legislation, in the high tariff 
system, the collection of more revenue than was needed, 
the vast expenditures, and the multiplication of officers 
consequent uppn these evils. " Is it not cle^," he said, 
" that.so far from the veto being the cause of the in- 
crease of his [the President's] power, it would have 
aoted as a limitation on it if it had been more freely 
and frequently used ? If the President had vetoed the 
original bank — rthe connection with the banking system 
-^the tariffs of '34 and '28, and the numerous acts ap- ^ 
propriating money for roads, canals, harbors, and a long 
list pf other measures not less unconstitutional, would 
his power have been half as great as. it now is ? He 
has grown great and powerful, not because he used his 
veto, but because he abstained from using it. In fact, 
it is diflicult to imagine a case in which its application 
can tend to enlarge his power, except it be«the case of 
an act intended to repeal ja law calculated to increase 
his power, or to restore the authority of one which, by 
an arbitrary construction of his power, he has set 
aaide/^ He also denied, most emphatiee^lyi th^ thtf 
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was a government in which the namerioel rnajority 
were alone potential, as was contended by the Whig& 
who affirmed that the people had decided in favor of 
their measures by the election of General Harrisoni 
although they made no declaration of their principled 
whatsoever. But he held that tifs was a government in 
which the states were heard, and one in which the rights 
of the minority were respected. This was done by the 
division of the legislative power into three branches I 
and to remove one of them, as must be the effect of 
abolishing or Restricting the veto, would be to destroy 
the beauty and harmony of the whole system. 

Early in this session, Mr. Clay h^ introduced a 
series of resolutions expressive of his views in relation 
to the revenues and expenditures of the government. 
He avowed himself friendly to the general princij^es 
of the Compromise . act and the advalpr^^ feature } 
proposed to raise no more revenue than was necessary 
for the economical administration of the government i 
and disapproved of any resort to loans 0( treasury notes« 
in time of peace, except tp meet temporary deficits^ 
So far Mr. Calhoun agreed with him : But he further 
proposed to raise all the revenue from customs, to sur-» 
render the land, fund to the states, and to repeal the 
proviso in the distribution act ; and upon these points 
they wholly disagreed. Mr. Calhoun spoke on the 
resolutions, on the 16th of March, and protested in 
earnest terms against any departure from the great 
principle of the Compromise act, that no duty should 
be imposed after the 30th day of June, 1842, except 
for revenue necessary for the government economically 
administered. 
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The protest of Mr. Calhoun was unavailing. Mr. 
Clay himself resigned his seat in the Senate, partly, it 
may be, because the friends of protection were beseech- 
ing him to lend his aid in raising the duties ; and this 
he could not have done, without violating his solemn 
declaration made in IWd, that the compromise act was 
" a treaty of peace and amity" not to be disturbed,* and 
departing from the sentiments avowed in hi3 speech on 
bis resolutions, that specific duties and discriminations 
were unwise and unjust, and the advalorem principle 
was entitled to the preference.f 

But, in the absence of Mr. Clay, there were other 
champions of protection to take his place, and the 
renewal of this perilous policy had been predetermined. 
Were it not for the disordered currency, the large 
expenditures, and the excessive issues of paper money 
by the banks, the influence of the compromise act 
would have been healthy. Bdt the sudden j-eduction 
of the duties, on the 31st of December, 1841, in the then 
embarrassed condition of the country, occasioned a 
great failing off in the revenue. This was a misfortune, 
as Mr. Calhoun readily admitted ; and he would cheerr 
fully have favored any temporary expedient, or any 
moderate change in the tariff system, which would have 
made good the deficiency and prevented a recurrence 
of the evil. With this the manufacturers were not con- 
tent; they wanted to substitute the old protective 
duties for the revenue duties, J and to restore* the 
specific features and the minimums. 

* Speech in the Senate, February 15, 1833. 

t Speech, March 1, 1842. 

t The terms protective duty and revenue duty are often misapplied 
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In the first place, a provisional tariff bill was passed* 
extending the compromise act to the 1st of August^^as 
the minimum was reached on the SOth of June, 1842, 
and after that date no duty exceeding twenty per cent, 
was to be collected, nor that even, as was thought by 
many, without some special law. The provisional bill 
required the duties to be collected at the same rates as 
were collectable on the 1st of June : it also postponed 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, but 
did not surrender the principle, and Mr. Calhoun and 
other republican senators therefore opposed it. It was 
vetoed by the President ; and the act of 1642, establish- 
ing a rate of duties averaging nearly forty per cent on 
the a^regate value of imports, and of course highly 
protective, subsequently passed both houses — each by 
a single vote — and was reluctantly signed by the Presi* 
dent. It is almost unnecessary to say, that Mr. Cal* 
houn opposed the passage of this bill from first to last. 
He likewise delivered a» able speech against it on the 
5th of August, and pronounced it to be decidedly worse 
than " the bill of abominations." Its pit)tective features 
were artfully concealed under specific rates and mini- 
mums, but its true character could not be mistaken, and 
it was generally condemned throughout the country, by 
all except the manufacturers and the ultra Whigs. 

On the 20th day of August, 1642, the Senate ratified 
the treaty of Washington, or the Ashburton treaty, by 
which the northeastern boundary was satisfactorily 

* « 

A revenue duty is one whoee increase would be followed by. an increaM 
,of revenue, or which is already fixed at the maximum of revenue ; and 
a proieetwe duty is one of absolute prohibition^ or which must be re- 
dncsd k ord«r to iacreaae tlw ravsnua 
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•MTimL by the decisive vote of 89 to 9. Mr. Calhoun 
tinted with the majority, and delivered a speech in favor 
of the treaty marked by great •ability and power, and 
which eiieited the highest encomiums in England as 
well as in America. He had never doubted the justice 
of the claims of Maiae, yet, as the United States had 
in effect agreed to compromise the question by sub* 
(nttting it to arbitration, he approved of the treaty as a 
fcir and honorable settlement of the dil&culty. He 
fully concurred in the sentiments afterwards expressed 
so pertinently and forcibly by Sir Robert Peel, in 
reference to this and -the Oregon question, that it was 
* the better policy to propose, in the spirit of peace, con* 
ditions perfectly compatible with the honor of each 
country, and not requiring from either any sacrifice* 
temtoria! or commercial, which would not be dearly 
purchased by the tost of a single week's hostilities.*** 
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CHAPTER XII, 

{lie Oregon Questioa — ^Roaignation of Mr. CalhouB^AppoiBted 8«eic^ 
tary of State— Anoezation of Texan — AdmioUtration of Mr. Polk-^ 
Declines Missioii to England — Returns to the Senate — ^Memphis Coo- 
▼etttioii — Iknpi'oreifient of Harbors and Rivers — ^Triiim()h of Frdd 
Tride*-^War with Mezioo— C!oatimied Agitatioia ef tlm SlaTerj 
Questioa — Southern Address — ^Mr. Clay's Plan of Ckunpfomiie^-LMlt 
Speech of Mr. Calhoun. • 

Foil Reasons similaf to those which had influenced 
him in voting foir the ratification of the Treaty of 
Washington, Mr. Calhoun opposed the efforts, whether 
iliitentioHal or othei'wise, made during the latter part of 
Mr. Tyler*s administration and the first year of Mr. 
l^)lk's, to pi-oduce a war between the United States 
iattd Gl-eat Britain on account of the Oregon difficulty. 
He did not think that the title to the whole of Oregon, 
as high as 54° 40', was entirely unquestionable. On 
the contrary, he was of the opinion, that the 49th 
parallel, or sotiie line near that, should be adopted as 
the boundary. As he regarded this matter, both par 
ires were Committed, by the negotiations of 1818, 1824, 
tad l8i6-27, to a compromise of the question by the 
mutual surrender of a part of their respective claims ; 
tad at th€ isessidH of 184!Md, he delivered a speech of| 
the Olregon bill, inttx>duced by Mr. Linn, of Missouri, 
^^ch pirdviddd for grtatitig Itads, and for commetxcilig 
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systematically the colonizatioii and settlement of the 
territory in dispute. He opposed the biU, and insisted^ 
that it was neither wise nor prudent, to assert at that 
time the exclusive right to the territory, as the bill con- 
templated. In his view, the position of the United 
States should be one of masterly inactivity. The pos- 
session of the Pacific coast was of great importance to 
them', as it could not be doubted that their authority 
would soon extend from ocean to ocean. The naval 
superiority of Great Britain, in men and materiel^ if not 
in efficiency, was not to be doubted nor denied^ and it 
was evident that she could dispatch troops and muni- 
tions of war to Oregon with about as much facility as 
the United States, or, from her East India possessions, 
with even greater ease. He was in favor therefore, of 
leaving causes already in operation, to work as they had 
done, silently. The tide of voluntary emigration from 
the older states and territories was passing beyond the 
Rocky Mountains ; and it was more than probable, 
that in a few years Oregon would contain a large 
population, ready and willing, if the title of the United 
States should then be asserted by force of arms, essen- 
tially to aid in its support and defence. 

At the close of this session, which terminated in 
March, 1843, Mr. Calhoun resigned his seat in" the 
Senate. His private affairs had become considerably 
embarrassed, in consequence of his protracted absences 
from home, and his inability to supervise and direct 
their management except during brief intervals. Of 
senatorial honors, too, he had enough to satisfy the am- 
bition of any man. Many of his friends, doubtless, look- 
ed forward to his elevation to the highest office in the 
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nation, — as they had a right to do, for he was in every 
way worthy of this proud distinction, and would have 
conferred more honor upon it, than would have been 
reflected upon himself Did he cherish any aspirations 
of this character, they were confined to his own bosom, 
and never gave him a moments' pain. Retired to the pri- 
vacy of his beautiful home at Fort Hill, in the vicinity 
of Pendleton Court House, he was far happier, in the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness, and in the occupa- 
tions and pursuits of a planter, than while mingling in 
the bustle and turmoil of party politics, which was 
wholly unavoidable while he was at Washington. 

But as the war-horse- never forgets the sights and 
sounds that animated him on the field of battle, so he 
remembered the important subjects that had engrossed 
his attention, and taxed his powers, in the stormy 
debate ; and if he did not long to participate again in 
the strife, his thoughts were often turned to the spot 
where " the war of words was high." The theory of 
our government — of all governments — was still his 
study ; and politics, in the enlarged, more comprehen- 
sive, and philosophical sense of the term, daily attended 
him in his study and in his walks, as familiar spirits 
with whom he loved to take sweet counsel together. 

On the 2Sth of February, 1844, Mr. Upshur, the ta- 
lented and accomplished Secretary of State, was sud- 
denly killed on board the steamer Princeton, by the ex- 
plosion of one of its guns. Previous to the occurrence 
of this melancholy event, negotiations had been opened 
between the authorities of Texas and those of the 
United States, for the annexation >of her territory to 
that of the latter power. 
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Mr. Calhoun had been long known as a warm friend 
to the acquisition of Texas. He was never of the 
opinion that Louisiana extended beyond the Sabine, 
and did not, therefore, as a member of Mr. Monroe's 
cabinet, disapprove of the surrender of the American 
claim to the territory west of that nver.* In May, 
1836, he proposed the recognition of the independence 
of Texas, by a resolution introduced into the Senate ; 
in 1837, he voted for the acknowledgment of her inde- 
pendence ; in 1838, he supported a resolution declaring 
that the acquisition of Texas was desirable, whenever 
it could be made with her consent, and consistent with 
the treaties, faith, and stipulations of the United States; 
and when Texas had mlaintained her petition of sue- 
cessful relbellicMi for a period of nine years, during which 
time she had exercised before the world all the rights 
and powers of an independent state, he did not consider 
it requisite di* necessary to coasuit the government from 
whose authority she had revolted, before entering into 
a treaty of annnexation with her. 

There were several powerfui reasons, as Mr. Cal- 
houn thought, which imperatively demanded the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the territories of the United States. 
In the first place, it was important because of its prox- 
imity to New Orleans, the great emporium of the valley 
of the Mississippi, and the liability of the latter to be 
attacked from it under numerous disadvantages, in a 
state of war ; in the second place, it was important, be- 
cause England desired to secure Texas as a commercial 
dependency,t from which she could, obtain cotton, in 

* Address to the People of the Southern States, Jalj 6th, 1S40. 
f See the Speech of Mr. Houston in the U. S. Senate,^ — Gongiessioiial 
€Hob«-»2d gessioQ, 2dth Congress — ^p. 459. 
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abundance, for her manufactories, and live oak for the 
use of her immense naval establisj^ment, — and thus the 
pecuniary interests of the cotton growing states, which 
furnished the English manufacturers with their chief . 
supply of the raw material, were likely to be seriously 
prejudiced; and in the third place, it was. important, 
because England and France were exerting all their 
influence to prevent the annexation^ and the fornper had 
favored -projects for the abolition of slavery in Texas, 
which, if it should take place, could not fail to disturb 
the peace and tranquillity of the American Union.* It 
is true, that the British Secretary of Foreign affairs 
(Lord Aberdeen), while admitting the desire of his gov-- 
ernment to witness the abolition of slavery in Texas 
insisted that they had no intention of interfering in any- 
way with the institutions of the United States, or of 
any portion of them ;t but it is equally true, that frank- 
ness never characterized British diplomacy. Lord 
Aberdeen had had an interview with a deputation of 
the World's Convention, upon the subject of procuring 
the abolition of slavery in Texas ; and he had publicly 
avowed his feelings and wishes in this respect, on the 
floor of Parliament.J It was notorious, too, that the 
Canadas had for years been filled with the emissaries 
of British abolitionists, who were constantly engaged in 
efforts to promote the escape of slaves from their masb- 
ters in the southern states of the union ; and it could 
not be doubted that they anticipated a much better 

* Letter of Mr. Calhoun to' Mr. Pakeoham, April 18, 1844. 
f Senate Doc. 841 — 1st session, 28ih Congress — ^p. 48. 
X Conrersatton in the House of Lords, between Lord Brougham and 
Lord Aberdeen — See London Morning Chronide, August 19, 1648. . 
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field for their operations, if slavery could be abolished 
in Texas, close upon the borders of the slaveholding 
states. 

Such being the well-known sentiments of Mr. Cal- 
houn with reference to the proposed annexation of 
Texas, he was invited by President Tyler, who had re- 
constructed his cabinet from the members of both politi- 
cal ps^rties, to take .the place at the head of the State 
Department made vacant by the death of Mr: Upshur. 
After some hesitation, which was at length overcome 
by the importance of this pending question, Mr. 
Calhoun accepted the appointment — the nomination 
having been unanimously confirmed by the Senate with- 
out even going through the formality of a reference to 
a committee — and immediately repaired to his post at 
Washington. On the 12th day of April, 1844, he had 
the gratification of signing a treaty of annexation With 
the representatives of the Texan government. 

The treaty was discussed for several weeks in the 
Senate, but was finally rejected by that body, partly on 
aikcount of political considerations and the objection of 
the northern whig senators to the extension of the slave 
territory of the Union ; but mainly, for th^ reason, that 
the boundaries of Texas were not defined, though it was 
well understood that she. laid claim to all the territory 
North and East of the Rio del Norte, or Rio Grande, 
not belonging to the United States — the justice of 
which claitil was disputed by most, if not all, the sena- 
tors who voted against th^ treaty. No provision was 
inserted in the treaty in regard to the'boundary, because 
it. proposed to annex Texas as a territory, and the right 
to settle it would, of course, belong to the government 
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of the United States. In this view of the case, as soon 
as the treaty was concluded, the American charge d! 
affaires was instructed by Mr. Calhoun to assure the 
Mexican Government that the President of the United 
States desired to settle all questions between the two 
countries that might grow out of the treaty, or any 
other cause, on liberal and satisfactory terms ; and that 
the boundary of Texas was purposely left undefined in 
the treaty, in order that it might be an open question 
to be fairly and fully discussed and settled.* An envoy 
was shortly after sent to Mexico, with instructions to 
make the same assurances, and with full powers to 
enter upon the negotiation.! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Polk had been put in nomination 
for the presidency by the Hepublican party, as the 
avowed friend of the immediate annexation of Texas ; 
and at the election in the fall of 1844, he was triumph- 
antly chosen over Mr. Clay, the Whig candidate, and 
a decided opponent of the measure. Other questions — 
such as. the protective policy, internal improvements, a 
national bank and an independent treasury — w^ere like- 
wise at issue. Upon these Mr. Polk coincided with 
Mr. Calhoun, and the latter was highly gratified at his 
success. 

Public opinion being now ascertained to be favorable 
to the annexation, a joint resolution was brought for- 
ward and passed at the second session of the twenty- 
eighth Congress, under which Texas was at length An- 
nexed. On the accession of Mr. Polk, in March> 1845^ 

* Sesato Doa 841— »l8t teaskm, 28th CoDg^resa— p. 68. 
f BoeooMBU aooonpanyiii^ P m esideBt'i MMnge, 2Bd ■ wia o , 964h 
CoQgri 
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many of Mr. Calhoun's friends were quite anxious that 
he should be continued in the office of Secretary of 
State, but he promptly informed the new president, that 
he was unwilling to remain in the cabinet. He was 
not by any means unfriendly to the incoming admin- 
istration, but he desired, to maintain a iposition^oi quasi 
independence, and he was daily becoming more of a 
statesman and less of a politician. But aside from this 
consideration, there were other reasons that influenced 
him. There were, among the supporters of Mr. Polk, 
many who were not favorable to the annexation of 
Texas, or who were dissatisfied with the manner in 
which it had been effected ;* and it was to be feared, 
that if Mr. Calhoun remained in the cabinet) they 
would attempt to- embarrass the ad^ministration, for. the 
reason that he had been the most efficient agent in 
securing that valuable acquisition of territory. He 
had also questioned the propriety of a resolution adopted 
by the convention that nominated Mr. Polk, in favor 
of asserting the title of the United. States to the whole 
, of Oregon ; and when he saw an effort making in the 
north and west, to force the' question to a settlement, 
at the hazard of bringing on a war with Great Britain, 
be had opened a negotiation with the British minister 
for tfie adjustment of the conflicting claims. His 
course in this respect was not satisfactory to all the 
republipan members from the northefn and western 
.states, and the harmony of the party, for the time at least, 
was probably secured by his retiring from the cabinet. 

* AmoDg ihe rapporten of Mr. day there were probably as many 
vho approved of the aooezation, as there were friends of Mr. Polk who 
0]gposedit 
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But Mr. Polk shared in the feeling coiAmon to the 
prudent and sagacious politicians in both parties, that 
Mr. Calhoun's abilities — his caution, skill, and fore- 
sight, — might be of great benefit to' the country in a 
diplomatic capacity, and therefore tendered to him the 
mission to England. This he declined, both on ac- 
count of the indisposition of his daughter, and because 
of his firm conviction that the Oregon difficulty, in re- ■ 
gard to which he felt great anxiety, could be settled 
only at Washington — that "the peace," ag he said, 
"was to be made here." 

Mr: Calhoun had been succeeded in the Senate by 
Judge Huger, but the expression of the whole South 
was so earnest and so united in favor of the return of 
the former to his old position, that the Judge resigned 
his seat, and Mr. Calhoun was chosen to fill the unex- 
pired term. He would willingly have retired once 
more to private life, but his friends insisted that the 
country had need of his services in the settlement of 
the Oregon question, and he yielded to their wishes. 
He again took his place in that august body of which 
he had long been one of the .most distinguished orna- 
ments, and had the proud satisfaction of defending the 
Oregon treaty of 1846, and of contributing to its rati* 
fication by his vote. 

In November, 1845, a South- Western Convention, 
composed of delegates from the southern and western 
states, was held at Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. Cal- 
houn attended as a delegate from South Carolina, and 
was chosen president of the convention. Its object 
was to promote the development of the resources of • 
the western a^d south-western states ; and resolutions, 
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and a memorial to CoDgress, setting forth the objects 
had in view, and the action .requfred by the general 
government, were adopted. Mr. Calhoun did not con- 
cur in all the proceedings though approving of them in 
the main. He presented the memorial in the Senate, 
at the first session of the twenty-ninth Congress, and 
on his motion it was referred to a select committee of 
.which he was made chairman. On the 26th of June, 
1640, he made a report, luminous in style and masterly 
in argument, in which may be found his matured opin* 
ions upon the subject of improvements by the general 
government, more particularly with respect to harbors 
and rivers. 

He thought that the navigation of the Mississippi 
river and its navigable tributaries, where three or more 
states bordered upon them-^which was the main sub- 
ject of consideration at the Memphis Convention — 
might and ought to be improved by the general gov- 
ernment, by the removal of obstructions. He derived 
the. power to make these improvements, not from the 
clause in the constitution authorizing Congress to pro- 
vide for the " common defence and general welfare,", 
but from that authorizing Congress " to regalate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several 
states." Harbors for shelter and for the navy, he was 
of opinion, might be mad& in the Mississippi and its 
tributaries ; but canals around falls or other oJbstryc- 

• 

tions^ ccMild not be made, except that where they passed 
through the public domain, alternate sections of land 
inigbt be granted to aid in their construction. Where 
fk tributary of the Mississippi was bordered by less than 
three alatesf^ he thought it should be improved by the 
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State or states which it intersected, or by individuab. 
The same principles he applied to other rivers empty* 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, and the 
lakes. He also expressed the opinion, that the, power 
to regulate commerce embraced the establishment of 
light-houses, piers, buoys, beacons, and harbors for 
shelter and the navy, on the sea coast, the lakes, and 
the rivers intersecting three or more states. Commer- 
cial harborsj he thought, should be constructed by the 
states ; and Congress should empower them to lay ton- 
nage duties for this purpose. The general govern- 
ment, he maintained, had no power to aid directly in 
the construction of roads or canals, but, as in the case 
of canals around falls, alternate sections of the public 
land intersected by them might be granted, because 
such improvements were calculated to raise the value 
of the remaining sections. ^ 

Cherishing these views, Mr. Calhoun cordially ap- 
proved of the veto of the Harbor and River bill by 
President Polk, in August, 1846, and of the general 
principles of his special message on the subject of in- 
ternal improvements, dated the 15th of December, 1847. 

At the session of 1845-6, Mr. Calhoun was gratified 
by the reenactment of the Independent Treasury bill, 
with some modifications which experience had shown 
to be necessary, and doubly so, by the establishment 
of a new tariflf of duties based upon strict revenue 
principles. The protracted struggle was brought to a 
close. Free trade was at length triumphant. There 
was an end of distribution sustained by a protective 
tarifil The important truths which he ha,|i labored m 
long to establish were now acknowledged witb^ a unani- 

18 
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mity that promised to ensure the much desired perma- 
nence in the imposition and -collection of duties. . The 
effect of this great triumph was not confined to this 
side of the Atlantic ; Cobden and his associates were 
inspired to new efforts by the success of Calhoun ; and 
the ablest statesmen of Great Britain, the Peels and the 
Russells, yielded to the influences that were breaking 
down the barriers of commercial intercourse. Mr. 
Calhoun would have been more than human, had he 
not rejoiced to witness this result of his exertions. But 
he indulged in no unseemly expressions of gratification. 
" Afler a struggle of two and twenty years, Truth and 
He had been successful, but no personal exultation 
sparkled in his eye, or -triumphed in his words. The 
measure and its great consequences alone occupied his 
thoughts."* 

Having aided in the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion, and. in the enactment of the tariff law of 1846, 
Mr. Calhoun would now gladly have returned to the 
peace and quietude of the happy home, ever cheered 
'and enlivened by his presence ; for his private affairs 
demanded his attention, and his health' was considerably 
impaired. It was his misfortune, too, to be constantly 
misrepresented by some of the friends of the adminis- 
tration, who seemed unable to comprehend the motives 
that prompted him to vote in opposition to them, when 
required by the rigid adherence to his principles, which 
it was his pride to maintain. But the war with Mexico 
induced him to remain in the Senate, to which he was 
reSIected for another term in 1846, and to continue in 
the position «which he had graced, and in which it 
* Mn. Mway't gtatMBwn of Anwio, p. l88> 
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was his happy fate to die, ''with the harness on his 
back." 

Had he conducted the negotiations for the annexa- 
tion of Texas from the beginning, under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. .Tyler, it is highly probable that our 
peaceful relations with Mexico would have been pre- 
served. He was a great enemy to war, and his policy 
was always that of peace. He had long feared that hos- 
tilities with Mexico would ensue, and yet he thought, to 
the last, a collision might have been avoided. Influenced 
by these feelings, he refused to^ote either for or against 
the act of May, 1846, declaring the existence of a state 
of war ; yet he supported for the most part the meas- 
ures of the administration, looking to the vigorous pro- 
secution of hostilities, till the session of 1847-8, when 
he proposed resolutions disapproving of the conquest 
of Mexico, for the purpose of incorporating it into the 
Union, or holding it as a province ; and on the 4th of 
January, 1848, he delivered a speech in their favor. 
At the previous session he had suggested the with- 
drawal of the American troops to a defensive line, and 
the occupation of the territory behind it, and the block- 
.ade of the ports of Mexico, till terms of peace were 
accepted. His resolutions were offered for the same 
purpose, and he enforced his views upon the defensive 
policy with great ability. •Before any final action was 
had upon his resolutions, the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo was, laid before the Senate and ratified with his 
vote. V ' 

But a grave and important question arose out of the 
war— one which Mr. Calhoun anticipated, and which 
is now (July, 1850) agitating the country from one end 
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to the other. By the treaty of peace, California and 
New Mexico were annexed to the United States, and 
the Rio Grande was established as the southwestern 
boundary of the Union with the assent and concur- 
rence of the Mexican government. The Abolition 
feeling had been constantly increasing at i\)e North, 
and the Whig party there, with very few exceptions, 
and a considerable portion of the Republicans, were 
more or less under its influence, even though many of 
them deprecated the constant agitation of the subject. 
Sectional animosities had been aroused ; at the North, 
the article of the Constitution^ and the laws of Con- 
gress providing for the recapture of fugitive slaves, had 
been repeatedly disregarded or set at defiance ; and 
questionable measures of retaliation had been adopted 
in some of the southern states. 

, An effort was now made in Congress to prohibit the 
extension of slavery to the territory acquired from 
Mexico, at the time of forming territorial governments. 
Mr. Calhoun contributed with all his might and zeal in 
resisting every effort of this character, and on the 27tb 
of June, 1848, he made an able speech in reply to Mr. 
Dix of New York, on the bill providing a territorial 
government for Oregon, which it was proposed to 
amend, so as forever to exclude ^lavery therefrom. He 
denied that Congress had th^ exclusive right of legisla- 
tion over the territories, and insisted that it could not, 
by its action, take away from the people the powei: of 
making such municipal regulations as they pleased, 
when state constitutions were adopted. He also de- 
fended the institution of Slavery, but at the same tiiBe 
contended* that the abstract question of Slavery was 
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merged in the higher one of self-defence on the part 
of the southern states. The North, he said, was bent 
on securing the balance of power, and that once gained, 
abolitionism would break down the ramparts of the 
Constitution, and the rights of the states would no 
longer be respected. At the session of 1847-8, the 
Slavery question prevented the passage of territorial 
bills ; but at the ensuing session the subject was again 
agitated. 

In the meantime the presidential election had taken 
place, and the Whig candidate, General Taylor, who 
refused to commit himself on the question, was elected 
over General Cass, the Republican nominee, who had 
opposed the efforts of the Slavery exclusionists. Mr. 
Calhoun was much chagrined at this result, and when 
Congress came together in December, 1848, he advised 
a meeting of the members from the slaveholding states • 
to be held, to deliberate on the course proper to be 
■ pursued. His advice was followed; a meeting was held ; « 
and an address prepared by him was adopted, which 
reviewed the origin and history of the abolition move- 
ment, and the aggressions upon the rights of the South, 
and pointed *out the evils which must result, and the 
necessity of united and harmonious action to prevent 
them. This session also passed by without a settlement 
of the question, and in the summer of 1849, Mr. Cal- 
houn had occasion again to make known his opinions, 
in an address to the people of the southern states, dated 
at Fort Hill on the 15th of July, in reply to a speech 
of Colonel Benton to his constituents in Missouri, 
charging the former with having repeatedly abandoned 
the interests of the South, and with endeavoring to 
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promote tha dissolution of the Unicm. Mr. Calboun 
defended himself with more than his usual ability, and 
sometimes with not a little asperity. He retraced his 
whole course in public life, and insisted that he had 
ever been, as he ever should be, firm in maintaining 
the rights of the slaveholding states under the com- 
promises of the Constitution, and faithful ta the Union 
so long as it could be preserved in . the spirit of its in- 
ception. 

When Congress again came together, Mr. Calhoun 
was in feeble healthy in consequence of a pulmonary 
complaint of long standing which had been for some 
time growing upon him more rapidly than it had done, 
for the reason probably, that his mind was kept in a 
constant state of excitement by the agitation of the 
slavery question. Meanwhile California had adopted 
a state constitution prohibiting slavery, and now ap- 
plied for admission into the Union, supported by a favor- 
able recommendation of the president, General Taylor. 
The elements of controversy were at once roused up 
more fiercely than before, and .the confederacy seemed 
about to be violently ruptured. Various propositions 
were offered with the hope of settling the difficulty for- 
ever, and among others, Mr. Clay offered a series of 
resolutions as a compromise, or an amicable arrange- 
ment of the questions in controversy. The general fea- 
tures of Mr. Clay's plan were, — the admission of Cali- 
fornia; the formation of territorial governments for the 
remainder of the territory acquired from Mexico, with- 
• out containing any provision whatsoever in regard to 
- slavery ; declaring that the abolition of slavery in the 
district of Columbia was inexpedient, that the trade in 
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slaves brought from without the district ought to be 
prohibited therein, but that Congress possessed no power 
to obstruct the slave trade between the states ; and the 
more efTectual provision by law for the restitution of 
fugitive slaves. 

Mr. Calhoun had convinced himself, that if California . 
were admitted as a state, and the balance of power thus 
assured to the non-slaveholding states, there would be 
no security for the south without an amendment of' the 
Constitution. Day after day, in the early part of the 
.session, he took his place punctually in the Senate, until 
his foiling strength warned him that the hand of the 
destroyer was already upon him. He then retired to 
his room, and there prepared the following speech — the 
last great effort of his powerful mind. Unable <o deliver 
it himself, it was read in his presence by his colleague^ 
Judge Butler, on the 4th day of March> 1850: — 

SPEECH ON THE SLAVERY aUESTION. 

I have, Senators, believed from the first, that the agitation of ilie sub- 
ject of slatery would, if not prevented by some timely and effective 
measure, end in disunion. Entertaining this opinion, I have, on all 
proper occasions, endeavored to call the attention of both of the two 
great parties which divide the country, to adopt some such measure to 
prevent so great a disaster, but without success. The agitation has 
been permitted to proceed, with almost no attempt to resist it, until it 
has reached a period when it can no longer be disguised or denied that 
the Union is in danger. You have thus had forced upon you the great- 
est and the gravest question that ever can come under your considera- 
tion. How can the Union be preserved ? 

To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty question, it ia indispen- , 
Mble to have an accurate and thorough knowledge of the nature and • 
the character of the cause by which the Union is endangered. Without 
incfa knowledge it ia impoesible to pronounce, with any certainty, by 
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^fatl mMV it #ui be nT«d ; juit as it would be impossible fbr a p^-^ 
aiciaa jto proDounce, ia the case of some dangerous diseaae, with aaj 
certainty hj what remedy the patient .could be saved, without similar 
knowledge of the nature and character of the cause of the disease. The 
tfrst question, then, presented for consideration, in the investigation I 
protx>se, in order to obtain such knowledge, is, — What is it that has en- 
dangered the Union ? 

Te this question, there can be but one answer — ^that the immediate 
cause is, the almost universal discontent which pervades all the States 
^composing the Southern section of the Union. This widely extended * 
disQonteat is not of veceat origin. It eommenoed with the agitation of 
the slavery question, and has been increashig ever since. The next 
question is,— What has caused this wide-difiused and almost imiyersal 
discontent t 

It Is a great mistake to suppose, as is by some, that it originated with . 
demagogues, who excited the discontent with' the intention of aiding 
« their person^ advancement) or with disappointed, ambitious individuals, 
who resorted to it as the means of raking their fallen fortunes. There 
is no /bundation for this opinion. On the contrary, all the great politi- 
cal inflabnces of the section were arrayed against excitement, and exeft- 
ed to the utmost to keep the people quibt The great mass o( the peo- 
ple of the South were divided, as in the other section, into whigs and 
democrats. The leaders and the presses of both parties in the South 
wer4 very solicitous to prevent excitement and restore quiet ; because 
it waf seen* that the effects of the former would necessarily tend to 
wnken, if not destroy, the political ties which united them with their 
respective parties in the other section. Those who know the strength 
of party ties, will readily appreciate the immense force which this cause 
exerted against agitation, and in favor of preserving quiet But as 
great as it was, it was not sufficiently so to prevent the wide-spread dis- 
content ^ich now pervaded the section. No ; some cause far deeper 
and more powerful must exist, to produce a discontent so wide and 
deep, than the 'one inferred. The question then recurs, what is the 
cause of this discontent? It will be found,iii the belief of the people of • 
the Southern States', as prevalent as the discontent itself, that they 
cannot remain, as things now are, consistently with honor and safety, in 
the Union. The next question, then, to be considered is, — What has 
caused this belief? 

One qf the causes is, undoubtedly, tp be traced to the long-continued 
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•gitiiiioii of the idare qoestipn oa the part of the Norfli, oad th^ mtmf 
aggressions which they have m«de on the rights of the South, daring 
that time. I will not eaumerate them at .jiresont, as it will he done 
hereafter in its proper place. 

Ther« is another, lying back of it, but with ^hich this is ultimately 
oonneeted, Uist may be regarded as the great and primary cause. Ik is 
i» be found in the lact, that the equilibrium between the two seetiona 
in the government, as it stood when the OonstitutioD was ratified^^nd 
ihe government put in action, has been destroyed. At that tim% thara 
was nearly a perfect equilibrium^tween the two, which afifordad ampl^ 
means to each to protect iteelf against the aggression of the other ; buC 
as it now stands, one si^ction has exclusive power of controlling the gor- 
ermnent, which leaves the other without any adequate means of pro* 
tecttog itself against its encroachment and oppression.. To place this 

. subject distinctly before you, I have, Senators, prepared a brief atatisd* 
cal statement, showing the relative weight of the two sections in tha 
government under the first census of 1790, and the last census of 1840 ' 
-Acceding to- the former, the population of the United Btataa^ hichid- 
iog Vermont, Kentucky^ and Tennessee, which then were in their Inctp" 
iant condition of becoming States, but were not actvally^ admitted 
amounted to 8,92^,827. Of this .number, tiia Northern States had 
1,977,899, and the Southern 1,952,072, making a difference of only 
26,827 in favor of the former States. The nnmber of States, inelodiiig 
Vermont, Kentucky and Tennessee, was sixteen, of which eight, h 
ing Vermont, belonged to the Northern aection, and eight, 

' Kentucky and Tennessee, to the Southern, making an equal difision'of 
the States between the two sections, under the first census. There watf^ 
a small preponderance in the House o( Representatives, and in the elec- 
toral college, in favor of the Northern, owing to the fact that, accorduig 
to the provisions of the CeostitutieQ, m estimating federal numbers, five 
slaves count but three ; but it was too small to affect senaibly the per- 
fect equilibrium of numbers whid^ with that exception, existed at that 
time— a true, perfect equilibrium. - Such was the equality of tha two 
aections when the States composing them agreed to enfar into a federal 
Union. Since thsn, tha equilibrium between them has been graitfy 
disturbed. 

According to the last census, tha aggregate population of tha XTnitad 
States amounted to 17,068,867, of which tha Northern seotioa eontamad 
9,728,920^ and tha Sootfaani 7,884,487» .aakiQg a diffuanca, la foaad 
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miinber% of ^400,000. The nnrnber of States had increased from six- 
teen to iireBty-six,. makings an addition of ten States. In the mean 
tiflBC^ the position of Delaware had become donbtful, as to which section 
she properly belonged. Considering her as neutral, the Northern States 
will have thirteen, and the Southern States twelve, making a difference 
m the Senate of two Senators in fiavor of the former. Aooording to the 
apportionment ipader the census of 1840, there were 223 members of 
t^» House of RepresentatiTes, of which the Northern States had 185, 
Mdd the Southern States, (considering Delaware as neutral) 87 ; making 
a dijSer^nie in &vor of the former, in #ie House of Representatives, of 
48 ; the diffisrence in the Senate of two members added to this, gives to 
the North» in the electoral college, a majority of 50. SincS the census of 
1840, four States have been added to the Union; Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Ilorida, and Tezaa. Tkej leave the diflference in the Senate as it stood 
when the Census was taken, but add two to the side of the North in the 
Hovse^ m^lring the present majority in the House in its &vor, of 60,«nd 
in the electoral college, of &2. 

The f evdt (ft the whole is to give the Northern sectiOD a pred<nninance 
in every idepartment of the government, an() thus concentrate in it the 
two ^tnents which oonstitnte the federal government — ^majority of 
Stales^ and a majerity of Jtheir popidation, estimated in federal numbers. 
Whatever section concentrates the two in itself, must possess control of 
the entire gtwemment. 

Bui We am just at the dose of the sixth decade, and the oommenbe- 
meat of the toVenth. The eensus is to be taken this year, which must 
add ipf^iftly to the dedded preponderance of the North in the House of 
Bepreeentativea^ and in the electoral college. The prospect is, also, that 
agi%at increase will be added to Hs present prep<»deranoe during the 
period of the decade, %y the addition of new States. Two territories — 
' Or^on and Minnesota-^are already in progress, and strenuous efforts 
are making to bring in three additional States from the territory 
reeendy conquered from Mexico, which, tf successful, will add threo 
oiber Slatte in a short time to the Northern section, making five Statee 
f^ hiereasbg its present number of States from 16 to 20, and of its 
Smtors from 80 to 40. On the contrary, there is not a single territory 
in progress in- the Southern section, and no certainty that any additional 
State WiU be added to it during the deiftule. The prospect then is^ that 
tjte two eeotioto in the Senate^ slkoitld ^ effiDrts now made to exdude 
^ Stmlh from the aewiy •aDq\lftNid tirritorfite fluMMed, wffl ittA^ 
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before the end of the decade, twenty Northern States to twelve Southern 
(conceding Delaware as neutral), and forty Northern Senators to twenty- 
four Southern. . This great increase of Senators, added to the great in- 
crease of members of the House of Representatives, and electoral 
college^ on the part of the North, which must take place upon the next 
decade, will effectually and eventually destroy the equilibrium which 
existed when the government commenced. 

Had this destruction been the operation of time, without the interfer- 
ence of government, the South would have had no reason to complain ; 
but such was not the fact. It was caused by the legislation of this 
government, which was appointed as the common agent of all, and 
charged with the protection of the interests and security of alL The 
legislation by which it has been effected may be classed under three 
heads. The first is that series of acts by which the South has been 
excluded from the common territory belonging to all of the States, aa 
the members of the federal Union, which has had the effect of extending 
vastly the portion allotted to the Northern section, apd restricting 
within narrow limits the portion left the South. The next consists in 
adopting a system of revenue and disbursements by which an undue 
proportion of the burthen of taxation has been imposed upon the South, 
and an undue proportion of its proceeds appropriated to the North ; and 
the last in a system of political measures by which the original charac- 
ter of the government has been radically changed. 

I propose to bestow upon each of these, in the order they stand, a few 
remarks, with the view of showing that it is owing to the action of this 
government, that the equilibrium between the two sections has been de- 
stroyed, and the whole power of the system centred in a sectional 
majority. 

The first of the series of acts by which the South was deprived of its 
due share of the territories, originated with the confedwaey, which pre- 
ceded the existence of this government. It is t6 be found in the 
provisions of the ordinance of 1 787. Its effect was to exclude the South 
entirely from that vast rod fertile region which lies between the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, now embracing five States and one Territory. The 
next of the series is the Missouri compromise, which excluded the South 
from that large portion of Louisiana which lies north of 86^ 80^, excepting 
what is 'included in the State of Missouri The last of the series 
excludes the Squth from the whole of the Oregon Territory. All theses 
iA the ^lang of the day, were what is called slave territory, find not free 
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soil; that is^ territories belonging to slave-holding powers, and open to 
the emigration of masters with their slaves. By these several acts, the 
South was excluded from 1,238,025 square miles, an extent of country 
ooosiderably exceeding the entire valley of the Mississippi To the 
South was left the portion of the territory of Louisiana lying south of 
86** 80^ and the portion north of it included in the State of Missouri ; the 
portion lying south of 86'* 80', includes Ihe States of Louisiana and 
Arkansas, and the territory lying west of the latter and south of 86" SO', 
called the Indian country. A portion lying south of this, with the 
territory of Florida, now the State, makes in the whole 288,6(^3 square 
miles. To this must be. added the territory acquired with Texas. If 
the whole should be added to the Southern section, it would make an 
increase of 825,520, which would make the whole left to the South 
609,028. But a large part of Texas is still in contest between the two 
sections, which leaves uncertain what will be the real extent of the por- 
iion of her territory that may be left to the South. 

I have not included the territory recently acquired by the treaty 
with Mexico. The North is making the most strenuous efforts to ap- 
propriate the whole to herself, by excluding the South from every foot 
of it. If she should succeed, it will add to that from which Southern 
laws have already been excluded, 527,078 square miles, and would in- 
crease the whole the North has appropriated to herself, to 1,764,028, 
not including the portion which she may succeed in excluding us from 
in Texas. To sum up the whole, the United States, since they declared 
their independence, have acquired 2,873,046 square miles of territory, 
from which the North will have excluded the South, if she should suc- 
ceed in monopolizing the newly acquired territories, about three fourths 
of the whole, and leave the South ^t about one fourth. 

Such is the first anci great cause that has destroyed the equilibrium 
between the two sections in the government. 

The next is the system of revenue and disbursements which has been 
adopted by ihe government It is well known that the main source 
from which the government has derived its rci^nue, is from duties on 
imports. I shall not undertake to show that all such duties must 
necessarily fall mainly on the exporting States, and that the South, as 
the great exporting portion of the Union, has in reality paid vastly 
more than her due proportion of the revenue, because I deem it un- 
necessary, as the subject has on so many occasions been fully discussed. 
Nor shall I, for the same reason, undertake to show, thiA a &r greater 
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portion of the revenue has been disbursed at the North than its due 
share ; and that the joint effect of these causes has been to transfer a 
vast amount fi*0Di the South to the North, which, under an equal sys- 
tem of revenue and disbursement, would not have been lost to her. J£ 
to this be added, that many of the duties were imposed, not for reve- 
nue, but for protection, that is, intended to put money, not into the treas- 
ury, but directly into the pocket of the manufacturers, some concep- 
tion may be formed of the immense amount which in the long course 
'of so many years has^ been transferred from the South to the North. 
There is no' data by which it can be estimated with any certainty ; but, 
it is safe to say, that it amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Under the most moderate estimate, it would be sufficient to add greatly 
to the wealth of the North, and by that greatly increase her popula- 
tion, by attracting emigration from all quarters in that direction. 

Tliis, combined with the great and primary cause, amply explains 
why the North has acquired a preponderance over every department 
of the government, by its disproportionate increase of population and 
States. The former, as has been shown, has increased, in fifty years, 
2,400,000 over that of the South. This increase of population, during 
so long a period, is satisfactorily accounted for by the number of emi- 
grants, and the increase of their descendants, which has been attracted 
to the northern section from Eufope and the southern section, in conse- 
quence of the advantages derived from the causes assigned. .- If they 
had not existed — if the South had retained all the capital which has 
been extracted from her by the fiscal action of the government, and if 
they had not been excluded, by the ordinance of 1787 and the Miss6uri 
compromise, from the region lying between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, and between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, north of 
86** 80^ it scarcely admits of a doubt that she would have divided the 
emigration with the North, and by retaining her own people, would 
have at least equalled the North in population, under the census of 
1840, and probably under that about to be taken. She would, also, if 
she had retained her equal rights in those territories, have maintaiued 
an equality in the number of States with the Nortli, and have pre- 
served the equilibrium between the two sections that existed at the 
commencement of the government The loss, then, of the equilibrium 
is to be attributed to the action of this government. 

But while these measures were destroying the equilibrium between 
the two seotiona, the action of the fl:orenunent was leading to a radical 
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change in Us character, by concentrating all the power of the tjvbem 
in itselC The occasion will not permit me to trace the measures by 
which this great change has been consummated. If it did, it would 
not be difficult to show, that the process commenced at an early period 
of the government ; that it proceeded almost without interruption, step 
by step, until it absorbed, virtually, its entire powers. Without, how- 
ever, going though the whole process to establish the fact, it may be 
done satisfactorily by a very short statement 

That this government claims, and practically maintains the right to' 
decide in the last resort, as to the extent of its powers, will scarcely be 
denied by any one conversant with the political history of the country, 
is equally certain. That it also claims the right to resort to force, to 
maintain whatever power she claims against all opposition. Indeed, it 
is apparent from what we daily hear, that this has become the prevail- 
ing and fixed opinion of a great majority of the community. Now, I 
ask,*what limitation can possibly be placed upon the powers of a govern- 
ment, claiming and exercising such rights ? And, if none can be, how 
can the separate government of the States maintain and protect the 
powers reserved to them by the Constitution, or the people of the several 
States maintain those which are reserved to them, and among them, 
their sovereign powers, by which they ordained and established, not 
only their separate State constitutions and governments, but also the 
constitution and government of the United States ! But if they have 
DO constitutional means of maintaining them against the right cLiimed 
by this government, it necessarily/ follows, that they hold them at its 
pleasure and discretion, and that all the powers of the system are, in 
reality, concentrated in it It also follows, that the character of the 
government has been changed in consequence, from a federal republic, 
as it originally came from, the hands of its framers, and that it has been 
changed into a great national consolidated democracy. It has, indeed, 
at present, all the characteristics of the latter, and not one of the former, 
although it still retains its outward form. 

The result of the whole of these causes combined, is that the North 
has acquired a decided ascendency over every department of this govern- 
ment, and, through it, a control over a^ the powers of the system. A* 
single section, governed by the will of the numerical majority, has now, 
in fact, the control of the government, and the entire powers of the sys- 
tem. What was once a constitutional federal republic, is now converted, 
Jp reality, inte one aa absolute as that of the Autocrat of ftuasia and 
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a« despotic in its teadency as any absolute fpyreip^f^mt UmI «t«r 
existed. 
. As, then, the North has the absolute control over the gOTenuoent^ it is 
manifest, that on all questions between it and the South, where there is 
a diversity of interests, the interest of the latter will be sacrificed to the 
former, however oppressive the efiEects may be, as the South pcosettas 
no means by which it can resist, through the action of the goyernment. 
But if there were no questions of vital importance to the South, inxef- 
ereuce to which there was a diversity of views betwe^i the two sediooa, 
this state of things might be endured, without the hazard of destructian 
by the South. But such is oot the fact. There is a qaestion of Tiial 
importance to the Southern section, -ia reference to which the viewB and 
feelings of the two sections are opposite and hostile as they can poMt- 
bly be. 

I refer to the relations between the two races in the Southern sectiaa, 
which constitutes a vital portion of her social organiaatioB. Every por- 
tion of the North entertains views and feelings more or less hostile to 
it Those most opposed and hostile regard it as a sin, and consider 
themselves under the most sacred obligation to use every effiDrt to do- * 
etroy it Indeed, to Uie extent that they conceive they have power, 
they regard themselves as implicated in the sin, and responsible for 
suppressing it, by the use of all and every meana Those leas opposed 
and hostile regard it as a crime — an ofiEeace against humanity, as thoy 
call it, and althougli not so ianatical, feel themselves bound to use aU 
efforts to effect the same object While those who are least opposed 
aind hostile, regsrd it as a blot and a stain on the cfaarfcter of what they 
call the nation, and feel themselves accordingly bound to givo it no 
countenance or support On the contrary, the Southern section regards 
the relation as one which cannot be destroyed without subjecting tfao 
two races to the greatest caUmity, and the section to poverty, d0sol^ 
tion, and wrctohedness, and aecerdingly feel boun<i, by every consider*- 
tion of interest, safety and duty, to defend it * 

This hostile feeling on the part of tlie North toward the social organf- 
aation of the South, long lay dormant ; but it only required some eausa^ 
uhich would make the impression on those who felt most intensely thai 
ihey were •responsible fur its continuance, to eallit into action. Theior 
creasing power of this government, and of the control oi^be Northeni 
section over all of it, furnished the cause. It was they made an mr 
pi«ssion on iJ^ mindsof many, that there was little or no restnuot to 
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pMTCOt {he gOTemment to &6 whatever it might choose to do. This 
was fuffident of itself to put the most fanatical portion of the North in 
•eUiOii, for the purpose of destroying the existing relation between the 
two races in the South. 

' n&e first oiganized morement towards it commenced in 18S5. Then 
iar the first time societies were organized, presses established, lecturers 
■eat forth to esEcite the people of the North, and incendiary publications 
scattered oyer the whole South through the mail. The South was 
thoroQghly aroused ; meetings were held everywhere, and resolutions 
adopted, calling upon the North to apply a remedy to arrest the threat- 
ened evil, and pledging themselves to adopt measures for their own 
proteetioD if it was not arrested. At the meeting of Congress petitions 
poured in from the North, calling upon Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and to prohibit what they called the internal 
■lave trade between the States, avowing at the same time, that their 
ultimate object was to abolish slavery not only in the Dbtrict, but in the 
States and throughout the Union. At this period, tlie number engaged 
in the agitation was small, and it possessed little or no personal influence. 
Neither party in Congress had, at that time, any sympathy with them 
or their cause ; the members of each party presented their petitions 
with great reluctance. Nevertheless, as small and as contemptible as 
the party then was, both of the great parties of the North dreaded 
them. They felt that though small, they were organized, in reference 
to a subject which had a great and a commanding influence over the 
northern mind. Each party on that account, feared to oppose their 
petitions, lest the opposite party should take advantage of the one who 
opposed by favoring them. The effect was, that both united in insist- 
ing that the petitions should be received, and Congress take jurisdiction 
of the subject for which they prayed; and to justify their course, took 
ihe extraordinary ground that Congress was bound to receive petitions 
all every subjeot, however objectionable it might be, and whether they 
had, or had not, jurisdiction over the subject These views prevailed 
in the House of Representatives, and partially in the Senate, and thus 
the party succeeded, in their first movement, in gaining what they pro* 
posed— a position in Congress, from which the agitation could be ex> 
tended over the whole Union. This was the commencement of the 
agitation, which has ever since continued, and which, as it is now ao 
teowledged^ has endangered the Union itself 

As to myself I believed, at that early period, that, if the party who 
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got up the petitions should succeed in getting Congress to take juris' 
diction, that agitation would follow^, and that it would, in the end, if not 
arrested, destroy the Union. I then so expressed myself in debate, and 
called upon both parties to take grounds against taking jurisdiction, but 
in vain. Had my voice been heard, and Congress refused taking juris- 
diction by the united votes of all parties, the agitation which followed 
would have been prevented, and the fanatical movements accompanying 
the agitation, which have brought us to our present perilous condition, 
would have become extinct, for the want of something to feed the flame. 
That was the time for the North to show her devotion to the Union ; 
but, unfortunately, both of the great parties of that section were so in- 
tent on obtaining or retaining party ascendency, that all other consider- 
ations were overlooked or forgotten. 

What has since followed, are but natural consequences. With the 
success of their first movement, this small fanatical party began to ac- 
quire strength, and with that, to become an object of courtship of both 
of the great parties. Tlie necessary consequence was, a farther increase 
of power, and a gradual tainting of the opinions of both of the other 
parties with their doctrines, until the infection has extended over both, 
and the great mass of the population of the North, who, whatever may 
be their opinion of the original abolition party, which still keeps up its 
distinctive organization, hardly ever fSil, when it comes to acting, to co- 
operate in carrying out their measures. With the Increase of their 
influence, they extend the pphere of their action. In a short period 
after they had commenced their first movement, they had acquired 
sufficient influence to induce *tbe legislatures of most of the northern 
states'to pass acts, which, in effect, abrogated the provision of the Con- 
stitution that provides for the delivering up of fugitive slaves. Not 
long alibr, petitions followed to abolish slavery in forts, magazines and 
dockyards, and all other places where Congress had exclusive power 
of legislation. This was followed by petitions, and resolutions of legis- 
latures of the Northern States, and popular meetings, to exclude the 
Southern States from all territories acquired, or to be acquired, and to 
prevenC the admission of any state hereafter into the Union, which, by 
lis constitution, does not prohibit slavery. And Congress is invoked to 
do all this, expressly with the view of the final abolition of slavery in 
the states. ' That has been avowed to be the ultimate object, from the 
beginning pf the agitation until the present time, and yet the great body 
of both parties of the North, with the 'full knowledge of the (act, 
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alilioiigli diiowiiiiig the abdlitioDists, *have cooperated with ilieio ii| 
almost all their measurea. 

Such is' a brief history of the agitation, as far as it has yet advanced. 
Kow, I ask, Senators, what is there to prevent itis further progress, until 
it fulfils the ultimate end proposed, unless some decisive measure should 
be adopted to prevent it ? Has any one of the causes, which has added 
to its increase from its original small and contemptible beginning, until 
it has attained its present magnitude, dimini^ed in force ? Is the ori* 
ginal cause of the movement — ^that slavery is a sin, and ought to be 
suppressed — ^weaker now than at the commencement i or is the abolition 
party less numerous or influential ? or have they less influence over 
elections ? or less control over, the two great parties of the North in 
elections ? or has the South greater means of influencing or controlling 
the movements of this government now than it had when the agitation 
commenced ? To all these questions but one answer can be given. No. 
No. No. The very reverse is true. Instead of weaker, all the ele- 
ments in favor of agitation are stronger now than they were in 1835, 
when the agitation first commenced. While all the elements of influ- 
ence on the part of the South are weakened, I again ask, what is to 
stop this agitation; unless something decisive is done, until the great and 
final object at which it aims — ^the abolition* of slavery in the South — is 
consummated 9 Is it, then, not certain, that if something decisive is 
not now done to, arrest it, the South will be forced to choose between 
abolition or secession 9 Indeed, as events are now moving, it will not 
require the South to secede, to dissolve the tlnion ; agitation will of 
itself effect it, of which its past history furni^ea abundant proo^ as I 
shall next proceed to show- 
It is a great mistake to suppose that disunion can be eflected by a 
single blow. The cords which bound these states together in o^e com- 
mon union, are far too numerous and powerful for that Disunion must 
be the work of time. It is only through a long process and in succes- 
bion, that the cords can snap, until, the whole fiibric falls asunder. Al- 
ready, the agitation of the slavery question haa snapped some of the 
most important, and has greatly weakened all the others, as I shall 
proceed to show. 

The oerds that bind the states together are not only many, but various 
in character. Among them, some ai'e spiritual or ecclesiastical ; some 
political ; others social ; others appertain to the benefits conferred \xy 
the IJni(xi; and others to the. feeling of duty and obligation. 
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The stroDgest of those of % spiritual and eoolesiastical nature, cba^ 
mated in the unity of the great religious denominations, all of which 
originally embraced the Union. All these denominations, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Catholics, were organized very much upon the 
]^rinciple of our political institutions. Beginning with smaller meetings, 
corresponding with the political divisions of the country, their organiza- 
tion terminated in one great central assemblage, corresponding very 
much with the character of Congress. At these meetings, the principal 
clergymen and lay members of the respective denominations from all 
parts of the Union met, to transact business relating to their common 
concerns. It was not confined to what appertained to the doctrines and 
disciplines of the respective denominati(»is, but extended to plans for 
disseminating the Bible, establishing missionaries, distributing tracts^ 
and of establisliing presses for the publication of tracts, newspapera 
and periodicals, with a view of diffusing religious information, and for 
the support of tlie doctrines and creeds of the denomination. All this 
combined, contributed greatly to strengthen the bonds of the Union. 
The strong ties which held each denomination together, formed a strong 
cord to hold the whole Union together ; but, as powerful as they w^re, 
they have not been able to resist the explosive effect of slavery agita- 
tion. 

The first of these cords which snapped under its explosive force, was 
that of the powerful Methodist Episcopal Church. The numerous and 
•trong ties which held it together are all broke, and its unity gona 
They now form separate churches, and instead of that feeling of attach- 
ment a^d devotion to the interests of the whole church, which was 
formerly felt, they arp now arrayed into two hostile bodies, engaged in 
litigation about what was formerly their common property. 

The next cord that snapped was that of the Baptists, one of the 
largest and most respectable of the denominations ; that of the Presby- 
terians is not entirely snapped, but some of its strands have given way ; 
that of the Episcopal church is the only one of the four gr^at Protestant 
denominations which remain unbroken and entire. The strongest cord 
of a political character consists of Uie many and strong ties that have 
held together the two great parties, which have, with some modiflcaUons^ 
existed from the beginning of th6 government They both, extended to 
every portion of the Union, and had strongly contributed to hold all its 
parts together. But this powerful cord has proved no better than the 
spirituaL It resisted for a long time the explosive tendeo^ of tbf 
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ft^tadoD, bat has filially snapped under its force — if not entirely, nearly i 
sa Nor is there one of the remaining cords which has not been greatly 
weakened. Td this extent the Union has already been destroyed by 
agitation, in the only way it can be, by snapping asunder and weakening 
the cords which bind it together. 

If the agitation goes on, the same force acting with increased intensity, 
as has been shown, there will be nothing left to hold the States together, 
except force. But surely, that q^ with no propriety of language be 
called a Union, when the only means by which the weaker is held 
connected with the stronger portion, is force. It may, indeed, keep 
Hiem connected, but the connection will partake mudi more of tlie 
character of subjugation on the part of the weaker to the stronger, than 
the union of free, independent and sovereign States in one federal union, 
as they stood in the early stages of the government, and which only is 
worthy of the sacred name of Union. 

Having now. Senators, explained what it is that endangers the Union, 
and traced it to its cause, and explained its nature and character, the 
'great question again recurs. How can the Union be saved ? To this I 
answer, there is but one way by which it can be, and that is, by adopt- 
ing such measures as will satisfy the States belonging to the Southern 
section that they can remain in the Union consistently with their honor 
and their safety. There is, again, only one way by which that can be 
effected, and that is by reviewing the causes by which this belief has 
been produced. Do that, and discontent will cease, harmt>ny and kind 
feelings between the sections be restored, and every apprehension of 
danger to the Union removed. The question then is. By what means 
can -this be done ? But before I undertake to ahswer tliis question, I 
propose to diow by what it cannot be done. '^ 

It cannot, then, be done by eulogies on the Union, however splendid 
ot numerous. The cry of Union 1 Union ! the glorious Union ! can no 
more prev^t disunion, than the cry of health I 'Ifealth ! glorious health ! 
on the part of the physician, can save a patient lying dangerously ilL 
So long as the Union, instead of being regarded as a protector, is regar- 
ded in the opposite character by not much less than a majority of the 
States, it will be in vain to attempt to concentrate them by pronouncing 
eulogies on it. ** 

Besides, this cxj of ^Union comes commonly from those whom we 
cannot believe to be sincere. It usually tomes from our assailants; 
tet W6 eanfkot believe th'em to be sincere : for if they loved the UnioDg 
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they would necessarily be devoted to the Constitution. It made the 
Union, and to destroy the Constitution, would be to destroy the Union. 
But the only reliable and certain evidence of devotion to the Constitution 
is, to abstain, on the one hand, from violating it, and to repel, on the 
other, all attempts to violate it. It is only by faithfully performing 
those high duties, that the Constitution can be preserved, and with it the 
Union. 

But how then stands the profession of devotion to the Union by our 
assailants, when brought to this test ? Have they abstained from viola- 
ting the Constitution? Let the many acts passed by the Northern 
States to set aside and annul the clause of the Constitution providing for 
the delivery of fugitive slaves, answer. I cite this, not that it is the 
only instance (fur there are many others), but because the violation, in 
this particular, is too notorious and palpable to be denied. Again, have 
they stood forth faithfully to repel violations of the Constitution ? Let 
their course in reference to the agitation of the slavery question, which 
was commenced and has been carried on, for fifteen years, avowedly 
for the purpose of abolishing slavery in the States — an object aU 
acknowledged to be unconstitutional — answer. Let them show a single 
instance, during this long period, in which they have denounced the 
agitators, or their many attempts to effect what is admitted to be un- 
constitutional, or a single measure which they have brought forward for 
that purpose. How can we, with all these facts before us. believe that 
fhey are sincere in their profession of devotion to the Union, or avoid 
believing that, by assuming the cloak of patriotism, their profession ia 
but intended to increase the vigor of their assaults, and to weaken the 
force of our resistance ? 

Kor can we regard the profession of devotion to the Union, on the 
part of thoie who are not our assailants, as sincere, when they pronounce 
eulogies upon the Union evidently with the intent of charging Qswith 
disunion, without uttering one word of denunciation against our assail-, 
ants. If friends of the Union, their course should be to unite witl% us in 
repelling these assaults, and denouncing the authq^s as enemies of the 
Union. Why they avoid this and pursue the course they obviously do^ 
it is for them to explain. 

ITor <&n the Union be saved by invoking the name of the illustrionfl 
Southerner, whose mortal remains repose on the western bank of the 
Potomac. He was one of us — a slaveholder and a planter. We haye 
ttudied . his history, and find nothing in it to Joatify submission to 
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wrong. On the contrary, his great famtf rests on the solid foundation, 
that while he was osreM to avoid doing wrong to others, he was 
promjft and decided in repelling wrong. I trust thaty in this respect, 
we profited by his example. * 

Nor can .we find anything in hia history to deter us from seceding 
from the Union, should it fail to fulfil the objects for which it was in- 
stituted, by being permanently and hopelessly converted into the means 
of oppression instead of protection. On the contrary^ we find much in 
his example to encourage us, should we be forced to the extremity of 
deciding between submission and disunion. 

Ihere existed then as well as now, a union — that between the parent 
country and her then colonies. It was a union that had much to. en- 
dear it to the people of the colonies. Under its protecting and super- 
intending care, the colonies were planted, and grew up and prospered 
through a long course of years, until they became populous and 
wealthy. Its benefits were not limited to them. Tlieir extensive agri- 
cultural and other productions gave birth tu a flourishing commerce, 
which richly rewarded the parent country for the trouble and expense 
bf establishing and protecting them. Washington was born and nur- 
tured, and grew up to manhood under that union. He acquired his 
early distiijption in its service ; and there is every reason to believe 
that he was devotedly attached to it. But his devotion was a rational 
one. ' He was attached to it, not as an end, but as a means to an end. 
When it failed to fulfil its end, and, instead of affording protection, was 
converted into the means of oppressing the colonies,' he did not hesi- 
tate to draw his sword and head the great movement by which that 
union was forever severed, and the independence of these States estab- 
lished. This was the great and crowning glory of his life, which baa 
spread' his fame over the whole globe, and will transmit it to the latest 
posterity. 

Kor can the plan proposed by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tacky, nor that of the administration, save the Union. I shall pass by, 
without remark, th^lan proposed by the Senator, and proceed directly 
to the Consideration of that of the administration. I however assure 
the distinguished and able Senator, that in taking this course, no disre- 
ipect whatever is intended to him or to his plan.' I have adopted it, be* 
cause so many Senators of dislinguished abilities, who were present 
when he delivered his speech and explanation of his plan, and who were 
fully Clipable to do jufttice to the Bide they aapportt have replied to him 
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The plan of the administration cannot save the Union, because it 
can have no effect towards satisfying the States composing the southern 
section of the Union, that they can consistently with safety and honor 
remain in the -Union. It is, in fiEu;t, but a modification of the Wilmot 
proviso. It proposes to effect the same object — to exclude the Sou(h 
from all the territory acqiiired by the Mexican treaty. It is well 
known, that the South is united against the Wilmot proviso, and has 
committed itself by solemn resolutions to resist, should it be adopted. 
Its opposition is not to the name, but to that which it proposes to effect 
That the Southern States hold it to be unconstitutional, unjust, incon* 
sistent with their equality as members of the common Uuion, and cal- 
culated to destroy irretrievably, the equilibrium between the two 'sec- 
tions. These objections equally apply to what, for brevity, I will call 
the Executive proviso. There is no difference between it and the Wil- 
mot, except in the mode of effecting the object ; and in that respect^ I 
must say, that the latter is much the least objectionable. It goes to its 
object openly, boldly, and directly. It claims for Congress unlimited 
power over the territories, and proposes to assert it over the territories 
acquired from Mexico, by a positive prohibition of slavery. Not so the 
executive proviso. It takes an indirect .course, and in order to elude 
the Wilmot proviso, and thereby avoid encountering the united and de- 
termined resistance of the South, it denies, by implication, the authority 
of Congress to legislate for the territories, and claims the right as be- 
longing exclusively to the inhabitants of the territories. But to effect 
the object of excluding the South, it takes care, in the meantime, of 
letting in etaiigrants from the Northern States, and other quarters, ex- 
cept emigrants from the South, which it takes special care to exclude^ 
by holding up to them the dread of having their slaves liberated under 
the Mexican laws. The necessary consequence is, to exclude the South 
from the territory, just as effectually as wou^the Wilmot proviso. 
Hie only difference in this respect i^, that what one piuposes to 
effect, direittQf and openly, the other proposes to effect indirectly and 
covertly. ^ 

But the executive proviso is more objectionable still than the Wil- 
mot, in another and more important particular. The latter, to effect its 
object, inflicts a dangerous wound upon the Constitution, by depriving 
the Southern States, as joint partners and owners of the territories, of 
fliefr rights 111 them ; but it inflicts no greater wound than is absolutely 
tatemtf to iBffibct iti object The former, od the ocmtrary, wfaUe ii 
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inflicts the same wound, inflicts others eqtftJlj greati ana K posaibla 
greater, as I shall next proceed to explain. 

In claiming the right for the inhabitants, instead of Con^^esis, to 
legislate over the territories, in the executive proviso, it asaumes th^^ 
the sovereignty over the territories is vested in the former ; or, to e> 
press it in the language used in a resolution offered bj one of ihe sena 
tors from Texas, (Gen. ^o^ston, now absent,) ** they have the same in 
herent right of self-government as the people in the States." The as 
sumption is utterly £ilse, unconstitutional, without example,, and -con 
trary to the entire practice of the government, from its commencement 
to the present time, as I shall next proceed to show. 

The recent movement of individuals in California to form a Consti- 
tution and a state government, and to appoint senators and representa- 
tives, is the first fruit of this ^onstrous assumption. If the individuals 
who have made this movement, had gone into California as adventurers ; 
and, if as such, they had conquered the territory, and established their 
independence, the soverei^ty of the country would have been vested 
in them as a separate and independent community. . In that case, they 
would have had the right to form a constitution and to establish a gov- 
ernment for themselves ; and if after that they had thought proper to 
apply to Congress for admission into the Union as a sovereign and in- 
dependent state, all tlus would have been regular and according to 
established principles. But such is not the case. It was the United 
States who conquered California, and finally acquired it by treaty. 
The sovereignty, of course, is vested in them, and not in the individuids . 
'who have attempted to form a constitution as a state, without their 
consent All this in clear beyond controversy, except it can be shown 
that they have since lost or been divested of their sovereignty. 
. Nor is it less clear that the power of legislating over the territory is 
vested in Congress, and not, as is assumed, in the inhabitants of ths 
territones. None cad^eny that the Government of the United States 
has . the power to acquire territories, either by war or by treaty ; 
but if the power to acquire exists, it belongs to Congress to carry it 
into execution. On this point there can be no doubt, for the CoDstitU'' 
tion expressly providep, that Congress shall have power "to make all* 
laws which shall be necessary and proper to carry into execation ths 
foregoing powers," (^ose vested in Congress) ** and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States^ OT 
Id any department or officer thereot" It matters not^ tbeo* wherft tbt 
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|ioWer is^FtiiM ; for if tested at All in t!ie govttii in wft of ^ ftttftlBd 
States or any <^ its departmeiits or officers, the fwwer caftTing It Into 
«xecation is el«arly Teste^i ia Congress. But this important jifroviso^ 
while it gives to Congress tiie power of legislatiffg over tenriloties, im- 
poses important restrictioas on its exercise, by restricting Congress to 
passing laws neeessary and pr<^er for carrying the power into execu- 
tion. The prohibition extends, not only to all laws not suitable or 

Appropriate to the object, but also to all that are unjust, unequal or 
unfair, for all sodi laws would be unnecessary and improper, and, there- 
fore, unconstitntioQal. 

Having now established, beyond controversy, that the sovereignty 

^over the territories is vested in the United States— that is in the several 
States composing the Union — ^and that* the power of legislating oVer 
them is expressly vested in Congress, it follows that the individuals la 
iSalifdrnia who have undertaken to form a constitution and a State, and 
to exercise the power of legislation, without tlie consent of Congress^ 
liave usurped the sovereignty of the States and the authority of Con* 
^ess, and have acted in open defiance of both. In other words, what 
they have done is revolutionu*y and rebellious in its diaract'er, anarchical 
in its tendency, and calculated to lead to the most dangerous oonse- 
quenees. Had they acted from premeditation and design, it would 
have becHi in £ict an actual rebellion, but suck-is not the case. The 
blame lies much less upon them, than upon those who have induced 
item, to take a eourse so unconstitutional and dangerous. They havn 
been led into it by language held here, and the course pursued by the 
executive branch of the government. 

Ihavtf not seen the answer of the Executive to the ciallsinade by ihB 
two houses of Congress, for information as to the course which it took, 
or the part which it acted, in reference to what was done in CalTfornia. 
I understand the answers have not yet been printed. But there is 
enough known to justify the assertion, that those"* who profess to repre- 
eent and act under tiie authority of the Executive, have advised, aided, 
and encouraged the movement which terminated in forming what they 
eall a constitution and a state. General Riley, who professed to act at 
civil Governor, called the convention, determined on the number and 
distribution of the ddegates, appointed the time and place of itfe meet- 
ing, was present during the session, and gave its proceedings his appro- 
and sanction. If he acted without authority, he ought to have 
or, at leaat, reprimanded and disarmed. Keitlieir having 
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•been done, the presumptioii is tiuit his eourse haa been appreyed. Thia^ 
of itself is sufficient to identify the Executive with his aets, and to 
make it responsible for them. I toudi not the question whether Gen- 
eral Riley was appointed, or received the instructions under which he 
professed to act^ from the present Executive or its predecessor. . Jf from 
tJie former, it would implicate the preceding as weU as the present ad- . 
ministration. If not, the responsibility rests exclusively on the present. 

It is manifest, from this statement, that the Executive DepartmeBt 
has undertaken to perform acts, preparatory to the meeting of the in- 
dividuals, to form their so called conBtitutioif%nd State goyernmeat, 
which appertain exclusively to Congress. Indeed, they are identical in 
many respects with- the provisions adopted by Congress, when it gives 
permission to a territory to form a constitution and government, in 
order to be admitted as a State into the Union. 

Having now shown that the assumption upon which the Executive 
and the individuals in California acted, throughout this whole sSaii, is 
informal, unconstitutional, and dangerous, it remains to make a few re- 
marks, in order to show that what has been done is contrary to the 
entire practice of government, from its commencement to the present 
time. 

From its commencement until the time that Michigan was admitted, 
the practice was uniform. Territorial governments were first organized 
by Congress. The government of the United States appointed the 
governors, judges, secretaries, marshals, and other officers, and the in- 
habitants of the territory were represented by legislative bodies, whose 
acts were subject to the revision of Congress. This state of things con- 
tinued until the government of a territory applied to Congress te per- 
mit its inhabitants to form a constitution and government^ preparatory 
to admission into the Union. The preliminary act to giving permission 
was to ascertain whether the inhabitants were sufficiently numerous to 
authorize them to be formed into a State. Thb was done by taking a 
census. That being done, and the number proving sufficient, permission 
was granted. The act granting it, fixed all the preliminaries — ^the time 
and place of holding the convention ; the qualification of ihe voteni ; 
establishing its boundaries, and all other measures necessary to be set- 
tled previous to admissioa The act giving permission necessarily 
withdraws the sovereignty of the United States, and leaves the inhabit- 
ants of the incipient State as free to form their constitution and govera- 
ment as were.the original States of the Union after they had decilarod 
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their mdependenoe. At tiiis stage, the inhabitants of the territory he- 
came for the first time a people, in legal and constitutional language. 
Prior to this they were, by the old .acts of -Congress, called inhabitants, 
and not people.. All this ia perfectly consistent with the sovereignty of 
the United States, with the powers of Congress, and with the right of a 
people to self-government. - 

Michigan was the first cas6 in which there was any departure from 
the uniform rule of acting. Hers was a very slight departure from 
established usage The ordinance of '87 secured to her the right of be- 
coming a State, when she- should have 60,000 inhabitants. Owing to 
some n^lect Congress delayed taking the census. In the meantime, 
her population increased until it clehrly exceeded more than twice the 
number, which entitled her to admission. At this stage, she formed a 
constitution and government without the census being taken by the* 
United States, and Congress received the admission without going 
through the formality of taking it^ as there was no doubt she' had more 
than a sufficient number to entitle her to admission. She was not ad- 
mitted at the first session she applied, owing to some difficulty respect- 
ing the boundary between her and Ohio. I1ie great irregularity, as to 
her admission, took place at the next session, btit on a point which can 
have no possible connection with the case of California. 

The irregularity in all otiier cases that have since occurred, are of a 
similar character. In all, there existed territorial governments estab- 
lished by Congress, with officers appointed by the United States. In 
all, the territorial government took the lead in calling conventions, and 
fixing preliminaries, preparatory to the formation of a constitution and 
adxolasion into the Union. They all recognized the sovereignty of the 
United Stat«8, and the authority of Congress over the territories ; and 
whenever there was any departure from established usage, it was done 
on the presumed consent of Congress, and not in defiance of its authori- 
ty, or the sovereignty of the United States over the territories. In this 
respect, California stands alone, without usage, or a single example to 
cover her case. 

It belongs now. Senators, for you to decide what part you will act in 
reference to this unprecedented transaction. The Executive has laid the 
paper purporting to be the constitution of California before you, and 
asks you to admit her into the Union as a State, and the question is, 
will you or will you not admit her t It is a grave question, and there 
rests upon yon a heavy responsibility. Much, very much 'will depend 
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iipoB ywv dMuioQ. If 70a admit her, 700 endarae aadgiva jma 
tioB to all tbat has heen done. Are you prepaied to do to t Are jfou 
prajpa^ed to sorraoder yoor power of legislation for the territoriea— a 
power ezpreealj Feeted in Congress by the Goostitutioo, as has been 
fully estaUiahed f Can you, consistent with your oath to sapport the 
Constitution, surrender it ? Are you prepared to admit thai the inhabi- 
' tants of the territories possess the soYereignty o^er them ; and that any 
Dumber, more or less, may claim any extent of territory they please ; 
may form a Cimstitution and govemitaeot, and erect 'it into a State, 
without asking your pennission ? Are you prepared to surrender the 
aovereignty of the' United States over whatever territory may i>e here- 
after acquired, to the first adveqiutf^ers who may rush into it! Are yoa 
prepared to surrender virtunlly to the Executive department all the 
powers which you have heretofore exercised over the territories t If 
not, how can you, consistently with your duty, and your oath to support 
the Constitution, give your assent to the adnussion of California as a 
State, under a pretended Constitution^ and government I Can yon 
beUeve, that the project of a Constitution which they have adopted, has 
the least validity ? Can you believe, that there is sudi a State in 
reality, as the State of California f No ; there is no eueh State. It lias 
no legal or constitutional existence. It has no validity, and can havo 
none, without your sanction. How, then, can you admit it as a State, 
when, according* to the provisions of the Constitution, yoinr power is 
limited to admitting new States 9 That is, they must be States, exist- 
ing States, independent of your sanction, before you can admit them. 
When you give your permission to the inhabitants of a territory to ionn 
a Constitution and a State, the Constitution and State they form derive 
tiieir authority from tho people, and not from you. The 'State, before 
admitted, is actually a State, and does not become so by the act of 
admission, as would be the case with California, dioold you admit her, 
contrary to constitutional provisions and established usage heretofore. 

The Senators on the other side of the chamber must permit me to 
make a few remarks in this connection, particularly applicable to them. 
With the exception of a few Senators from the South, sitting on that 
aide of the chamber, when the Oregon question was before this body, 
not two years since, you took, if I mistake not, universally, the ground, 
that Congress had the sole and absolute power of legislating for the 
territories. How, then, can you now, after the short interval which liaa 
•laplffd, fthandoD the gromid which you then took, aad thereby yirtoally 
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admit thsfc tlie^ power of legidataBgi instead of being m CongreM^ iaoi 
the inhabitants of the territories ? How can you justify and eaaetion by 
yoor Totes the acts of the Executive, which are in direct derogation to 
what you then contended for ? But, to approach still nearer to the 
present time, how can you, after condemning, little more than a year 
since, the grounds taken by the party which you defeated at the last 
election, wheel round and support by your votes the grounds which, as 
explained by the candidate of the party at the last election, are identical 
with those on which the Executive has acted in reference to Calilbmial 
What are we to understand by all this I Must we conclude that there 
is no sineerity, no faith, in the acts and declarations of public men, and 
that all is mere acting or hollow profession ff or Are we to conclude that 
the exclusion of the South from the territories acquired from Mexico is 
an object of so paramount a character in your estimation, that right, 
justice. Constitution, and consistency must all yield, when they stand in 
the way of our exclusion ? 

But, it may be asked, what is to be done with California, should she 
not be admitted? I answer, remand her back to the territorial condi- 
tion, as was done in the case of Tennessee, in the early stage of the 
government Congress, in her case, had establi^ed a territorial govern* 
ment, in the usual form, with a Governor, Judges, and other officenf 
appointed by the .United States. She was entitled, und^r the deed of 
cession, to be admitted into the Union as a State, as soon as she had 
60,000 Ikihabitants. The territorial government, believing it had that 
number, took a census by which it appeared it exceeded it She then 
formed a Constitution and a State, and applied for admission. Congress 
refused to admit her, on the grounds that the census sliould be taken by 
the United States, and that Congress had not determined whether the 
territory should be formed into one or two States, as it was authoriaed 
to do, under the cession. She returned quietly to her territoriiU condi- 
tion. ' An act was passed to take a census by the United States, and 
providing that the territory should form one Stata All afterwards was 
regularly conducted, and the territoty admitted as a State in due form. 
The irregularities in £he case of California are immeasurably greater, 
and a£ford a much stronger reason, for pursuing the same course. Bulk,, 
it may be said, California may not submit Thtit is not probable ; bat^ 
if she should not when she refuses, it will then be the time for ua t# de- 
cide irtiat is to be done. 

Hanng.noir sbowii whstcasBot save the Uoioii, I leturn to thequMH 
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• 
fckn with 'rhich Loommenoed — ^How can the Union be Mtred f . There 
is but one way \)j which it can, with aoy certainty, be -saved, and that 
is bj a fall and final settlement, on the principles of justice, of all the 
questions at issue between the two sections. The South asks for justice, 
simple justice, and less she ought not to tfike. She has no compromise 
to oRer but the Const^tion, and no concessions or surrender to make. 
She has already surrendered so much, that she has little left to surren- 
der. Such a settlement would go to the root of the evil, remoye all 
cause of discontent, and satisfy the South that she could remain 
honestly and safely in the Union, and thereby restore the harmony and 
fraternal feelings between the sections, which existed anterior to the 
Missouri agitation. Nothing else can, with any certainty, finally and 
forever settle the question at issue, terminate agitation, and save the 
Union. 

But can this be done t Tes, easily ; not by the weaker puty, for it 
csm of itself do nothing — obt even protect itself — but by the stronger. 
The North has only to will it, to do justice, and perform her duty, in 
order to accomplish it-— to do justice by conceding to the South an 
equal right in the acquired territory ; and to do her duty by causing the 
stipulations relative to fugitive slaves to be faithfully fulfilled — to cease 
the agitation of the slave question, and provide for the insertion of a 
provision in the Constitution by an amendment^ which will restore in 
substance the power she possessed of protecting herself before the 
equilibrium between the sections was destroyed by the action of this 
government There will be no difficulty in devising such a provisions- 
one that will protect the South, and which at the same time will improve 
and strengthen the government, instead of impairing or weakening it 

But "^ill the North agree to this t It is for her to answer this ques»' 
'ilni. But I will say, she cannot refuse if she has half the lov% of the 
Union which she professes to have, or without justly exposing herself to 
the charge that her love of ^ power and aggrandizement is far greater 
than her love of the Union. At all events, the responsibility of saving 
' the Union is on the North and not the South. The South cannot save 

» 

it by any act of hers, and the North may save it without any sacrifice 
whatever, unless to do justice and to perform her duties under the Con- 
atitution be regarded by her as a sacrifice. 

It 18 time. Senators, that there should be an open and manly avowal 
on all sides as to what is intended to be done. If the question is not 
now eettled, it is uncertain whether it ever can hereafter be, and we, as 
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the refyresentatives of the States of thfa Union, regsorded as goverflBMnt% 
shotild oome to a distinct understanding as to our respeetiye views, in 
order to ascertain wHether the great questions at issue between the two 
sections can be settled or not if you who represent the stronger 'por- 
tion, cannot agree to settle them on the broad principle of Justice and 
daty, say so, and let the States we represent agree to separate and port 
in pease. If you are wiUing we should part in peace, tell us so^and we 
shall know what to do when you reduce Uie question, to submission or 
resistance. If you remain silent, you then compel us to infer what you 
intend. In that case, California will become the test question. If you 
admit her under all the difficulties that oppose her admission, yon com* 
pel us to infer, that you intend to exclude us from the whole of the ac- 
quired territories, with the intention of destroying irretrievably the 
equilibrium between the two sections. We would be blind, not to per- 
ceive in that 'case, that your r^l objects are power and aggrandizement; 
and infatuated, not to act accordingly.. 

I have now, Senators, done my duty, in expressing my opinions fully, 
freely, and ^ndidly on this solemn occasion. In doing so, I have been 
governed by the motives which have governed me in all the stages of 
the agitation of the slavery question since its commencement, and exert- 
ed myself to arrest it, with the intention of saving the Union, if it could 
be done, and, if it cannot, to save the section where it has pleased Provi- 
dence to cast my lot, and which I sincerely believe has justice and the Con- 
stitution on its side. Having faithfully done my duty to the best of my 
ability, both to the Union and my section, throughout the whole of this 
agitation, I shall have the consolation, let what will come, that I am 
free from all responsibility. 

Mr. Calhoun's position in regard to the necessity of. 
amending the Constitution was not generally concurred 
in by the other representatives from the Southern' 
States ; but most of them, if not all; agreed with him, 
that the South should not be denied an equal participa- 
tion in the acquired territory, and that the true policy 
of the general government was non-interference, or, in 
other words, that in the formation of territorial govern- 
ments, Congress should have nothing to do with the 
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qMilkiE of tHAYerji but leave the people ^ tW stotes ta 
be fbrmed tf«e to act as tliej oh<99e. Non-mterfenlian 
being conceded, the owners of slaves would have the 
sitme nght to go to the territories that others would, 
and to take t^ur slaves with them, just a» others co^ 
their pfoperty. In this waj the South would have ap 
equal chance^as Mr. Calhoun contended .she ought, in 
t(^^ s^tleji^At of the territories. 



CHAPTEB XIIL 

IMli of Mr« G»Ihp|m--Fi]Bdnil Honora — Wb JfupS^^-^FwiifivA, Jifs 

peurance — Characterr— Habits in Privftte Life— Mental Power»f« 
Style as a Speaker and Writer — ^Work od GoyemmeDt-^Mannar as 
an Orator— Course as k Statesman — Popularity — ^Memory. 

Faitbfui* to bis duty usto the end. Death found B&; 
Calhoun at his post. Feeble thou^ be was in bodj^ 
to the verj close of bis earthly pilgrimage he wia9^ sus- 
tained by the wonderful energy and power of an intel- 
leet that never knew what it was to be dependetrt. 
Like Chatham, wrapped up in flannels, he occasioniAy^ 
crawled to the Senate chamber to take his friends hgr 
the band, and to encourage them to stand firmly by the 
rights of the South ; and on the 18th of March, his 
voice was heard for the last time in debate, no longer 
clear as a trumpet^ but often giving way with the failure 
of the powers of utterances-quivering from weakness 
and husky with enKHion, yet still indicating the uneon- 
queraUe wtU and determination of his character. It 
was the triumph of mind over m8tter,-*-of the immcHtal 
spirit oyer the frail body that contained it ! 

The last words of Mr. Calhoua ia the Sesatis were 
uttered on this occasion, in defence of hh^ propoeition 
for the amendmeBt of the CoostitMtion, whiob^had been* 
asaafled bgr seireral wmuitorm m tile snwrf^ e£ tbe <^ 
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cussion. The scene was an exciting one; he was 
Dearly overcome, and returned to his private room 
only to die. The slavery question was the engrossing 
subject that occupied his mind. US wished to see the 
Unio^j preserved, but tie feared that. the slaveholding 
states would be driven to secede. His friends were 
not interdicted from visiting him, and he conversed with 
them freely until it was evident that his powers were 
fast giving way, and that his ever-active mind was wear- 
ing out the body. At intervals he employed himself in 
writing, or in looking over his papers : this taxed his 
strength less than conversation, yet intense and earnest 
thought, like the vampire, was constantly draining the 
life-blood from his heart. 

His. son, John B. Calhoun, who is a physician, was 
with him for several weeks previous to his death, and 
other friends almost equalled his filial devotion in their 
«. kind attentions. On the 30th of March, it could no 
longer be doubted that the hours of the great statesman 
would soon be numbered. In the morning he was 
restless and much weaker than he had ever before been. 
He sat up, however, for a couple of hours during the 
day; and toward evening, the stiniulants which had 
been employed to protriact his life seemed to have re- 
gained their power, and he conversed with apparent 
ease and freedom, mainly upon the absorbing topic, the 
slavery question. About half-past twelve, that night, 
he commenced breathing very heavily — so much so as 
to alarm his son. The latter inquired how he felt ; he 
replied that he was unusually wakeful, but desired his 
son to lie down. His pulse was then very low, and he 
said ha was sinking ; but he refiased to take any more 
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stimulants. The son lay down, but in a little more 
than an hour was aroused, by his father calling in a 
feeble voice, "John, come to me!" His respiration 
now denoted great physical weakness, thongh it did not 
appear to be difficult. When his son approached him, 
he held out his arm, and remarked that there was no 
pulsation at the wrist. 

He then directed his son to take his watch and papers 
and put them in. his trunk, after which he said that the 
medicine given to restore him had had a delightful effect 
and produced an agreeable perspiration. In reply to 
an inquiry as to how he had rested, he stated that he 
had not rested at all ; but he assured his son that he 
felt no pain,*and had felt none during the whole attack. 
A little after five o'clock on the morning of the 31st, his 
son asked him if he was comfortable. " I am perfectly 
comfortable," he replied. These were his last words. 

Shortly before six o'clock, he made a sign to iiis son 
to approach the bed. Extending his Ihand, he grasped 
that of his son, looked him intentlv in the face, and 
moved his lips, but wa3 unable to articulate. Other 
friends were now called in, and a fruitless effort was 
made to revive him. Meanwhile he was perfectly con- 
scious and his eyes retained their brightness, and his 
countenance its natural expression. But the golden 
cord was about to be severed — and in a few moments 
he drew a deep -inspiration, hi^ eyes closed, and his 
spirit passed, " like the anthem of a breeze, awa^." 

The death of Mr. Calhoun was announced in the 
Senate, in a most impressive manner, by his friend and 
colleague, Judge Butler, on the first of April. Eloquent 
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anl SDciitBf^ addfcoim nfcnw also made by Hony CJay^ 
afid Daniel Webster, the great rivals of the deceased 
ift talents and in fame. Appropriate fnueral honcnrs 
wenBy of CQunte, paid to bis memory by the assembled 
representaliTea of the states. The tsad event was not 
abogalber unexpected ; and it eUcitol, at Washingiosr 
not only, but in every town throughout the wide Union, 
a general and sincere expression of regret Forma and 
GeremonieB. may be but idle show, yet tbia was tba^ 
gsmiiae. homage paid to departed worth. 

On the 2d day of April, the funeral ceremonies weca 
haild, aad the remains of Mr. Calhoun were then coor 
vctyed to Chaiieston, accompanied by a committee of 
the Senate* They found a whole peopdir in tears. 
S<»Jth Carolina truly mourned her loss; and the citizena^ 
of her metropolis, with all the outward manifest^tioos. 
of mourning — a fnineral procession, halls and balconiea 
d^peritd in crape, the tolling of bells, mufflisd drums 
and plaintive music, drooping plumes and shrouded 
ba&ner»-*-received all that was left <^f him who had 
constituted the chief glory of his native state; and 
whose greatness, like the giant pine of her virgin forests^ 
towered far heavenward. 

The body of Mr. Calhoun was temporarily deposited 
in a vault in the cemetery of St. Philip's Churchy 
Charleston, there to await the actioa of the Legislatura 
-«-the ftBunily eonsentia^ at the request of the governor, 
that th^ state should take charge of the remains tf her 
favorite son. They are to be removed to Columbia, 
the seat of government of the slate, whesre a monument 
is to be erected to hia naemory — and thus the legisUtora 
of. South Carolina be constantly reminded of the virtues^ 
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and the mftnly dignity and character, of her dnliDgnish- 
ed statesman. 

Mr. Calhoun was married in early life to a cousin by 
the name of Caldwell, who survived him. She has 
ever lieen remarked for the quiet grace and ease of her 
manners, her unassuming deportment, and the mingled 
simplicity and dignity of her character; and in the 
private circles of Washington, once adorned by her 
presence, but to which she may never again return, 
she is still remembered with afl^tion and regret. They 
had three sons : Andrew P. Calhoun, a planter ; Patrick, 
aa ofiy^er in the army; and John B., a physiciaii. 
.They had several daughters, also, one of whom married 
Thomas G. Clemson, of Pennsylvania, late charge 
d'affaires to Belgium. 

No ohe ever saw Mr. Calhoun for the first time 
without being forcibly impressed with the conviction 
of his mental superiority. There was that in his air 
•and in his appearance which carried with it the assur- 
ance that he was no common man. He had -not Hy- 
perion's curls, nor the front of Jove. Miss Martineau 
termed him, in her Travels in America, the cast-iron 
man, " who looked as if he had never been born." In 
person he was tall and slender, and his frame arppeared 
gradually to become more and more attenuated till he 
died. His features were harsh and angular in their 
outlines, presenting a combination of the Greek and 
the Roman. A serene and almost stony calm was 
habitual to them when in repose, but when enlivened 
in conversation or debate, their j^ay was remarkable^— 
the lights were brought out into bolder relief and the 
shadows thrown into deeper shade* 
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His countenance, when at rest, indicated abstraction 
or a preoccupied air, and a stranger on approaching 
him could scarcely avoid an emotion of fear ; yet he 
could not utter a word before the fire of genius blazed 
from bis eye and illumined his expressive features. 
His individuality was stamped upon his acute and in- 
telligent face, and the lines of character and thought 
were clearly and strongly defined. His forehead was 
broad, tolerably high, and compact, denoting the mass 
of brain behind it. Until he had passed the grand 
climacteric, he wore his hair short and brushed it back, 
so that it stood erect on the top of his head, like, bristles 
on the angry boar, or " quills upon the fretful porcupine," 
but toward the close of his life he suffered it to grow 
long, and to fall in heavy masses over his temples. But 
his eyes were his most striking features: they were 
dark blue, large and brilliant ; in repose glowing with 
a steady light, in action fairly emitting flashes of fire. 

His character was marked and decided, not prema*- 
turely exhibiting its peculiarities, yet formed and per- 
fected at an early age. He was firm and prompt, man- 
ly and independent. His sentiments were noble and 
elevated, and everything mean or grovelling was foreign 
to his nature. He was easy in his manners, and affable 
and dignified. His attachments were warm and endur- 
ing ; he did not manifest his affection with enthusiastic 
fervor, but with deep earnestness and sincerity. He 
was kind, generous and charitable ; honest and frank ; 
faithful to his friends, but somewhat inclined to be un- 
forgiving toward his enemies. . He was attached to his 
principles and prejudices with equal tenacity ; and when 
he had adopted' an opinion, so- strong was his reliance 
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upon the correctness of his own judgment, that he often 
doubted the wisdom and sincerity of those who dis- 
agreed with him. He never shrank from the perform- 
ance of any duty, however painful it might be, — that it 
was sc duty, was sufficient for him. He possessed pride 
of character in no ordinary degree, and, withal, not a 
little vanity, which is said always to accompany true 
genius. His devotion to the South was not sectional, 
so much as it was the natural consequence of his views 
with reference to the theory of the government ; and 
his patriotism, like his fame, was coextensive with the 
Union. 

In private life he was fitted to be loved and respected. 
Like Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, and the younger 
Adams, he was simple in his habits. When at home, be 
usually rose at day-break, and, if the weather admitted, 
took a walk over his farm. He breakfasted at half-past 
seven, and then retired to his office, which stood near 
his dwelling house, where he wrote till dinner time, or 
three o'clock. After dinner he read or conversed with 
his family till sunset, when he took another walk. His 
tea hour was eight o'clock ; he then joined his family 
again, and passed the time in conversation or reading 
till ten o'clock, when he retired to re^. As a citizen, 
he was without blemish ; he wronged no one ; and there 
were no ugly spots on his character to dim the brilliancy 
of his public career. His social qualities were endear- 
ing, and his conversational powers fascinating in the 
extreme. He loved to talt with the young; he was 
especially animated and instructive when engaged in 
conversation with them, and scarcely ever failed to in- 
spire a sincere attachment in the breasts of those who 
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litleBed to htm. He frequently correqponded, too, with 
youDg men, and- almost the last letter he wrote, was 
addressed to a proUgi attending a law school in New 
York, and was replete with kind advice and with expres- 
sions of friendly interest 

He conversed, perhaps, with too great freedom. He 
prided himself on beiog unreserved in the expression of 
his opinions, and yet this was a fault in his character ; 
for in the transaction of business, and in deciding and 
acting upon important political questions, h6 was ordi- 
narily cautious and prudent. To his very frankness, 
therefore, may be attributed, not the misrepresentations, 
but the occasion of the misrepresentations, of which he 
was the victim. He often complained that he was not 
understood, but he sometimes foi^ot that those who 
would not comprehend him, might have been already 
^ prejudiced by some remark of his, made at the wrong 
time, or in the wrong presence. 

His disposition was reflective, and he spent hours at 
a time in earnest thought. But he was exceedingly 
&nd of reading history and books of travel. Works on 
government, on the rise and fall of empires, on the im- 
provement and decline of the races of mankind and the 
struggles and contests of one with another, always at- 
tracted his attention. Indeed, his whole life was one 
of study and thought. 

In his dress he was very plain, and rarely appeared 
m anything except a simple suit of black. His consti- 
tution was not naturally robust ; but notwithstanding 
the ceaseless labors of his mind, by a strict attention to , 
regimen and the avoidance of all stimulants, his life was 
{irolonged almost to the allotied three score and t^n« 
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To say that he possessed a great mind, would be only 
repeating a trite remark. It was one of extraordinary 
compass and power. His rivals and compeers were 
intellectual giants, and among them he occupied no 
subordinate position. The most prominent character* 
, istics of his mind were its massiveness and solidity, its 
breadth. and scope, the clearness of its perceptions, and 
the directness with which they were expressed. It was 
well-balanced, because it was self-poised, and he did 
not often "o'erstep the modesty of nature." 

He was neither metaphysical nor subtle, in the sense 
in which mere schoolmen use those terms. He had 
studied the philosophy as well as the rules of logic ; or, 
if not that, the faculty of reasoning with accuracy was 
natural to him. He was capable of generalizing and of 
drawing nice distinctions. He was shrewd in argument, 
and quick to observe the weak points of an antagonist. 
Of dialectics he was a complete master, whether syn- 
thetically or analytically considered. But his great 
power lay in analysis. He could resolve a complex 
argument or an idea into its original parts, with as much 
facility as the most expert mechanic could take a watch 
in pieces ; and it was his very exquisiteness in this re- 
speat, that caused him to be regarded by many as so- 
phistical and m^aphysical. 

He was fond of tracing out the causes which led to 
an efiect, and of considering the vast combinations of 
circumstances 'that produced a certain result, or what 
in politics, he called a juncture or a crisis. In the readi- 
ness and rapidity with which he analyzed and classified 
his thoughts, he had no superior, if he had an equal, 
among the public men of his day. While at the law 
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flohool in Litchfield, ht accustomed himself to arrange 
the order of his thoughts, before taking part in a debate^ 
not upon p^ier but in his mind^and to depend on his 
memory, which was peculiarly retentive. .In this man- 
ner both his mind and memory were strengthened, and 
the former was made to resemble a store-house full to 
overflowing, but with neverythihg in its appropriate 
place and ready for any occasion. 

Like his life, bis style was simjde and (mre, yet, for 
this very reason, crften rising to an elevation o( grandeur 
and dignity, which elaborate finish can never attain. 
It was meddled aftaijr the ancient classics, and tlistin- 
goished for its clearness, directness, and enei^etic earn- 
estness." His words were well chosen, and showed 
set^eire discipline in his early studied; but he never 
stepped to pick or cull them in 'the micist of a speech, 
fot at sneh times his id^as seemed to come forth full 
draperied, like Minerva from the brain of Ju]f^ter. He 
oOcasionally made use of a startling figurcr or an anti- 
tbefioal expression, but there was no redundancy of or- 
nament, thoiigh-^if that could be a blemish — there was 
a redundancy of thought. 

He was in the habit of laying down a few simple ab* 
stract truths, and arguing upon and explaining ' and 
elucidating them. Almost every sentwoe,. therefore* 
in otie of bis speeches, was a political text; and the 
asgumenli and illustrations which he employed to es- 
tablish the correctn^» of his gre.at principles were the 
dippiagB of the diamond — scintillations <^ the brUlmil 
thought from which they emanated. 

His speeches, letters, and^eports would fiU vckufies ; 
yift Uwy ina wall worthy of coUttotion in a permanent 
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form. They contain a vast fund of information with 
reference to the political history of the country, and 
mines of thought on political science. For some years 
previous to his death, he was engaged on a work 'in 
three parts, edtitled " The Theory of Grovemmeats/' 
The first part was complete early in 1849, and the 
two remaining parts were nearly finished at the time 
of his decease. 

It has been said that he was no orator* It is true 
that he did not cultivate the graciM of oratory, but be 
wielded its power with a giant's force. In discussing 
serious questions, he was usually calm though impres- 
sive ; and when he first rose to i^ak, he almost always 
bent forward as if from diffidence. But when fully 
aroused, he became stem and erect in his bearing, his 
voice rang loud and shrill, and his eyes glistened like 
coals of fire. A steady flow of words came from his 
l^)s, and sometimes they rushed so rapidly that he 
seemed obliged, to clip them off to make room. In- 
tense earnestness characterized his deliveiy, and this 
is one of the highest attributes of true eloquence. In 
listening to him you felt that hevvas sincere, and it was 
impossible to look at him without being moved. 

.As a statesman, his course was independent and high- 
minded. Principles he regarded as practical things, 
and he was firm in adhering to them, and bcdd and 
fearless in attacking error. He united the fiery ardor 
of Mirabeau to the steadiness of Malesherbes — ^the 
daring of Canning to the moderation of Liverpool, 
Few men possessed a more happy iSBUsulty of ingratiating 
themselves into the favor of new acquaintances ; bnt 
he never practiced the arts of the demagegue, and, as 
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he used to bbj^ he was " an object of as |^at cunoeity 
to people outside of a circle of five miie? in this state ^ 
[South Carolina], as anywhere •else." He was amhi- 
tio«s, but his ambition was of a lofty character. He 
was not indifferent to party obligations, Gtut he thought 
they ought .to be limited to .matters of detail and aiinoi 
questions of policy, and not extetided to importaat 
principles. 

He was no mere theorist. He bever desired, as we 
have seen in his course in regard to the currency and 
the tariff, to suddenly undo a system of bad measures, 
and adopt an opposite system. He favored^ gradu&l 
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changes, and this is high evidence of the practical char- 
acter of his mind. He lived, too, to behold the triumph 
of most of the great principles for which he had wm- 
tended, and this is a proof of anything but an overween- 
ing love forUheories and abstractions. 

The theory of this government was £dr many yean 
his study ; he was peiftctly familiar wi^h our finreign 
relations ; but upon the currency qaestipn he was espe- 
cially at home, and he discussed it with the si^fkcity of 
a philosopher, the foresight of a statesman, and the prac- 
tical skill of a financier. 

Independence and integrity were conspicuous traits 
in Mr, Calhoun. "I never know," he said, "what 
South Carolina thinks of a measure. I never consult 
her. I act to the best of my judgment^ and according 
to my conscience. If she approves, well and good. If 
she does not, or wishes any one else to take my (dace, 
I am ready to vacate. We are even." He was no 
friend to progressive democracy, nor did he think that 
liberty and licentiousaess were synonymous termsL 
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** £eopfe 4q not understiUid liberty or majorities/' he re- 
marked. '' The will of a msgority is the will of a tabble. 
Prc^eissiye democracy is. incompatible with liberty. 
Those who study after this fashion are yet in the horn- 
book, the a, bf c, of governments. Democracy is level- 
ling — ^thia id inconsistent with true liberty. Anarchy is 
more to be dread^ than despotic power. It is the 
worst tyranny. The best government is that which 
draws least from the people, and is scarc5ely felt, except 
to execute justice, and to protect the people from animal 
violation ol law." 

. These opinions undoubtedly indicate the existence of 
a morbid melancholy in the breast of their author— of a 
proneness to look upon the dark side of human nature 
— ^yet they were uttered in all sincerity.* 

Possessing such exalted talents, the question may be 
asked, why Mr. Calhoun did not reach the presidency ; 
for his aspirations were often turned in that direction, 
though he would sacrifice no principle to reach that 
high station. A late writer^ has enumerated three 
obstacles-— his unconquerable independence, his incor*^ 
mptible integrity, and the philosophical sublimity of his 
genius. That the first two contributed to this result is 
highly probable, but if by that other quality is meant 
an elevation of his genius entirely above the compre- 
hension of the multitude, it is unjust to his character. ^ 
He possessed no such transcendental faculty or attri- 
bute. Truth, in its simplicity and beauty — as Mr. 
Calhoun presented it— ^goes home to every heart. He 
was understood and appreciated by the masses. He 
was popular with the people, but not with the politicians. 

* QaUery of Blustrioiis Americaoa, No. 2. 
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4M JOHN CALDWBIX CALHOUN. [l9M. 

The duithtif Mn Calhoun was aioMi to Ae Cuba- 
bnt to South Carolitift the blow \ras peculiarly se^en^. 
For more than forty years she haiMtrmled and ccHifictod 
in him, and she never found him faithless or remiss in 
his duty. He had veceived rnaiiy honors at her hands, 
but not one was undeserved,-—!^ owed him a debt of 
gratitiKie which she could never repay. She has pro 
dnced many dBstinguished men ; yet his memory and 
fame will be dearer than those of her Laurenses, hei 
Gradadena, her Pinckneyi^ her Rutledges, or her Haynes. 
Her soil contains no nobler dust than that of John 
Caldwjsia* Calhoun.. 

rf * 

** Stetosaiaii, yet friend i» troth 1— of wxiL mnoBt^ 

In Actiqn fiuthful, and in honor dear, 
. Who broke no promiBe, served no private end. 
Who sought no title, and who loet no friend T 



THE END. 
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Pindar Work! 1N yeMihT h0qiMidHowlUadyl 

LEWIE, OR T.HE BENDED TWIG. 

BY COUSIN CICELY, 

Author of " Silver Lake Stories," etc., etc. 

Qb« Tolume 12moM •••••' Prio« $1*00 

ALBIV lb BEABIMLBT, Aulnnii foid Boehettir ,V.T 

PnUiaheii. 

'Mother! thy gentle hiiidh«thiBl|lity power, 
For thoe mlone may'st tniii,eiHl guide, and moeld 
Plants that shall- biessom, with an edor sweet. 
Or. like the eused fig-tree, wither, and beecme 
Vile cumberers of the ground*" 

Brief Extraeti tnm Mlm of tlii Prm. 

• • • A tale which deserves to rank with 'The Wide, WideWorld.'^. 
it is written with graphic power, and full of interest. — Hstr^brd Rtpub. 

• * * Her writings are eqoal to the best. She is a second Fanqj 
Fern— Pelmyra DtmofraL 

• * • • It is recommended by its excellent moral ttne and its whole- 
some uractical inculcations —iV. Y, Tr&ABM. 

• * * Foil of grace and charm, its strle and viTacity make it a most 
amusins work. For the intellectual and thinking, it has a deeper lessoui 
and whue it thnlls the heart, bids parents beware of that weakness which 
prepares in infancy the misery of man. " Lewie "is one of the most pop- 
ular books now before the public, and needs no puifing, as it is selling by 
thousands.— JV. Y, Daaf Book. 

• • • The moral of the book is inestimsble* The writer cannot 
fail to be gOod, as she so faithfuHy portrays the evils which owe their ori- 
gin to the criminal neglect of proper parental dise^linew^Hlmf s df«^ 
dksite' Magtabu, 

• • • The plot is ftUl of dramatic interest, yet entirely ftee from 
extravagance ; the incidents nrowout of the main plot easily and natunl- 
ly, while the sentiment is healtlnr and unaffBcted. Commend us to more 
writers like Cousin C^icely— 4>ooks which we can see in the hands of our 
younff ^ople without uneasiness. Bocks which interest bypicturing life 
M it Uf instead of giving us galvanized society^ -J^fatUnuU jUmoerat 



* * * A tooehing and impressive stoir enaflbcted in-style and ef- 
fective in plot— M 7. Eomgiut. 

* • • The story of the Governess, contained In this volume, is one 
of rare interests— H^AIonii EagU. 

* * * The >toiy is a eharming on e t he most aifeeting we evei 
.resdd— Javcy Short Rtpubiiean, 

* • • ^Cousin Cicely" is just the person to portray family scenes. 
• • • This story vrill be profitable readingw-^lteify Cqpilal Ci^ Fad 
CslMm6iM, Ohio, 

* * * Thecontentsof the work a«« of the first order, and nnexeep 
tionable.— i/art^or42 J}aUy T^meg." 



* * * L«l ^v^eiJ youth peroie i^ and we promiM tnam tiwy wifl 
find their hearts and lires improred by it. — AdvoeaUf Batavia, 

TVulA'it the batia o^the wtnk beGice tik. In it the accomplhhed an- 
thoreaa haa done an honor to her aex, and we doubt not secured Meaainga 
vpon many houaeholda bj the publication of this iniahed and elegant lit- 
m volume. Her former labors have endei^red her to oMIilrm. T^e 
preaent one should aecure for her the affection and gratitude of pareiUt^-^ 
Gtn^va Courier, . 

* * * It is lively without trfneUtr, and replete with interest from 
the first to Che last^^iVine YaHt Day Book. ' 

* ^ * BelSeyiaf this woik adapted to J«ad mothers «o vi^kOy irabr 
the little shoots springing up around the parent tree, and to restrain theii 
wandering inclinations, we commend it to their perusal.— ;9<tMfen<. 

Couain Cicely is gifted with rate powers. It is of heme incidents sh« 
writes, and in a manner highljr attActiv». * * « Traces with g^phi« 
foroe the lored and petted child. The TiMume is full ef instruction fi 
parents, and ahonMntre tf place in evefy family libraiy •— Pnwickncs 

* * * Cousin Cicely is well known and a work from her pen will 
meet with ready welcome. — Providence i\nly ^Smee, 

* * * Her works are pf decided meni, and should be posse s sed by 
all. — Rocheeter DaQy American, 

* * * She has got the hnarts of parrats and children tnrough the 
SilTor Lake Stories ami Lewie.—- iiocAcster Vaily DenwcraL 

* • • Xhe moral of the atoiy is good, and the plot is so touching, 
that we cannot wonder at the book's success.^-iV. K. Commercial Adv, 

* • * Agnes, the sister of spoiled Lewie, i» treated with uumotherly 
injustice J grows up a character of uncommoa oTeliness ; and, though 
''only a Uevemess,'' marries splendidly.— iV. K Church JoumeA, 

* * * ^wnrigbt tntereating story. It ia rrovrded with domestic 
pictures, true to nature. * • * The short ^nd melancholy career oi 
poor Lewie, showg the imporuneo of properly maiMging children. — Ww 
iem Literary Meesengef. 

* • * Tho description of an American home U fenie to the life. Ma- 
ny of the incidents are tnlty affecting. • • • Passjfes of remarkable 
beauty of expression and sentiment. We give the fl^llDwing as a speci- 
men of the thought and style which characterizes the work ; **It«s strange 
h6w much a human heart may suffer and beat on and reg^n tranquility, 
and even cheerftdness at last. It is a most merciful pro%ss*on of Provi- 
dence, that our griefs do not always fall as heavilyaa they do at first, else 
how conhi the buiden of this life of change and sorrow be borne. But 
tile loved ones are not fbrgotton when the tear is dried, and the smile re- 
turns to the cheek j they ve remembered, but with less of sadness and 
sleom in the remembrance; and at length, if we can thiidK eT t^^m aa 
bappy, iiis onlv a pleasure to recaU them to nuadJ'^PatHo^ Jofkton 
Htaugan, " 
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